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JAMES MOCOSH 

1811-1894 

T O have seen a century rise and wane; to have spent 
threescore years of active, influential life in its 
very noon; to have moulded in some degree the thought 
of two generations in three lands ; to have shared in 
Scotland’s latest struggle for religious liberty; to have 
wrought in the great enterprise of Ireland’s intellectual 
emancipation; to have led a powerful educational move¬ 
ment in America, and to have regenerated one of her 
most ancient universities, — these are the titles of James 
McCosh to public distinction. He was a philosopher, but 
no dreamer; a scholar, but no recluse; a preacher, but no 
ideologue; a teacher, but no martinet; he was a thinker, 
a public leader, and a practical man of affairs. For these 
sufflcient reasons those who were closely associated with 
him during the last three years of his life determined to 
secure, if possible, a memorial of his many activities. He 
was induced to set down from time to time such remi¬ 
niscences as appeared to him instructive or entertaining, 
and these were intrusted for keeping to his son and a 
family friend as materials for his biographer, when the 
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time should come for a critical estimate of his life and 
work. That time is, of course, still distant, but in the 
meanwhile such has been the desire of his co-workers 
and pupils, and of many in the general public, for some 
permanent record of the facts and dates of his life, that 
it was thought best to arrange the available material, and 
to publish it as early as possible for the gratification of 
those concerned. What is set down in the following 
pages as fact has been submitted to his family and 
scrutinized in the light of authentic records; what has 
been taken verbatim from Dr. McCosh's letters or remi¬ 
niscences is so marked. For the opinions expressed, the 
writer alone is responsible, but in forming them he has 
had valuable assistance from many quarters. In particu¬ 
lar, he is under great obhgations to Professors Ormond 
and Scott, and to the Eev. J. H. Dulles, all three of whom 
were students in Princeton within the period of Dr. 
McCosh’s administration. He asks the reader’s indul¬ 
gence for the repetitions and somewhat irregular chro¬ 
nology incident to the plan of the book. 



CII APT EE I 


AKrt‘>Tirf 

TM tli« nt Himltmi, a villiinti tif 

^ Ayrf4iir« sii Sriitliuis!, wliirft in fiilti- 

ftl«l ttfi till! liiiiika tif llir Ihrviiii lUvi^r* i4ii4 ii»i| f^ir fr^iti 

I#:M4i flllltlill I til’ fMlIilr.;! Ilf ijtsjrf wll«t 

ill 1 V 47 . Hp’ ^•!* «if Jiiiiirs 

III* iiiiiMi4,^ l!ir lirrn «»f liri rnPP, it 

fill I* llp^ 

|.,^f !| s if.! ! iti* MSI till*- Iiir'piu4i^l < ll'ij ! , . I li.nl |r’4 

If Ih f |ti H lij‘-1l tip* % U thlii^ 

TIp^ ||.lf||P |i M .‘f i.f ||f%i 

llip sp';ij!li!»oriiu» 

ii!ifilter?*ti'I lil'Pi HI |fi-’4i ri'4'^'r, %i}p*ii»p^ an pII 
I41itf, ilipf tniii*ffr,i!p4 kiiiil lliit. tliry Isntl 

l»p‘'iinit^ ill tiiiH tPt ifit«riiiitJHk"4 mill 

tlul %t¥f0 iiii |fi!*P!r4l jiHflipfi I»f IIp^ fliH" IphIiHiiI 

** Ilf IJtilffHi’iti/* iH? llity i-i'Pia 

riill'’#! ill lltp ii'ipp iti tip* 

liiS|friili«tiii «}hpIi fpi 44 ii4 iisi4 

litlt*!, 1 m iii|| fill iiiipIipi;^' 4 tlpif tiHiiiy *4 

rliiii, luf p%mui*h\ ir.tipAtfpil !!p4r rplfn*' iid** fiii* 

I*4I||Ih4i iiii*! ii»i4pr fli^^ hsuhp *tf FhpI uf 

fipltlml III %*iiriuii'i *if ilrriii ll♦l!rlli. Tli«» 

ik’»iri*ll«liillli ut »fit^|»*r lrii4 «.♦ rljiiit f-i 

tmtriilir ilfpirpiit* kilt tlipy nil Ifinl i |ir«4i*| 
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family. Moral ami eltaritablf. they clwriahwl tlunr imict- 
poutloucn, ami citn-siik-nnl tint virtima i»f ijnluMry au.l fri*" 
galily upon whifli it was hasn.l as mily to tUoir 

duvutiou uml piety. Fur twenty ye.ars their imeieviurfi 
haiUimlurtnl per-sivution ami even niisrty'rtlt«iii for " 
crown am! i-ovoniintns they «h>s«eji »ti’4 their »‘ivlinin’*- 
ticul prini'ijde.H; uml altlunigli m>U'5> had **«vnrr«-il in fho 
interval to ri>vi>hitii>iti»t the o!uiruft*<r of their fditli mol 
comIui;t, they wore still promt of t!ii< imhh* ondiiiant'o, ilw 
lofty purpiwo, ami this nmlying ImroiatM «»f their siiu'mitorj*. 
Though lh«y huloiigoil to wh.tt is geiiewUy ili*sio||j»t»<il 
tho iniildhs clttsa, limy wrw isiophi «4 aiih'-tunfn ami 
rclhioinont, InJing for tlm nmat part larj-;*' fnriimr;!, tintiliiij.? 
tlioir tlocks ami hunk on tlm hills ahovo, ami rultiviitiii^ 
Hie dales hnlow with iiHsiduity mai T*> !m< «hh» 

of tluH oliiHs, to Imvc imithiT poverty tmr fi<-|j«o»^ },i 
dccuhnl mlvnntngts for tlm atmlent *4 hniit.’iii nrttnr«'. f*iii*'«* 
iteutthh'H Itim, without thn .separation «4 any nm-hil strii- 
tuni, to hold vu-sy intiTconruu both with thow Imtioalh 
and wills tho.s« sibovo, 

Tho fnrnsorH of the lands '* lwtw«*n hill and ilalo *’ in 
Ayrshire wens favored hy mdilmr soil nor climate, atnl 
were forcoil to hani lakir, oiirefts! wftn.*i^tin>nt, anti grwafc. 
fnsgiilily its oriler t<> inmnsan th« nUm which tlwiy h*tl 
inhoriUMl from thtwis who for agiw h*4 btes eng^^wl in 
tho sanst! stnigghs. Originally lliu land had bosn diirideil 
into small plots, graitted to tho retainera and fl«|««»ii«titw 
of potty chieftains, who |Miiil their rent hy %htliiK in their 
maatora' ipsarnsls, whatever thesis might l». With th« 
advance of civilimtkin, such servicea had l«coo» Ima anti 
less valuable to the owners, while the prt^resa ina4« in 
agriculture necessitated not merely better tilli^ and th« 
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fi 

itm tif iiiiprciffftl iiiijiliitiioiili, Imi nitpiiriHl f«ir k*it 

iieiiiifiiiif lliiil t!t«^ iti/js i»f llifj lilittiiltl lii» 

tfier«i»i T!ni iiiimir Itiiiiiiiii liml tlierr^fiirtt lun'iiiiin 
tir fiirwi'-Siirviiiiy, nr liiiil lliti 

iiiiiiil iilifiiirliwi in tin* mum, 

Tii«:^ liiiil Imriiiiiii iti 

Iiiiiifltinls* ii|wii<liiig iliiiir iiirrpii^*i4 its travrl* «r 

III iiiinmlwcitig Itiifsr fiiiiiiliiw t<i lli« liiglii^r i»f km* 

dtiii it fiwt tin^rii fniliftliiakiry to 

iliifir Milii frmit ii «ii4g!*^ k’limit tliiiii a 

ilf lll«*¥ fiiViir«il lit!' inilifillllllifll 

fiiriip^rfi lit rvrry jw»iiit, itn4 l^*fl llif tn ilfiiprl 

lli«ir liilli' ii!i4 liprtiitm iirli»iiitr4 m inwipt, <ir 

ill %?iiiiil*T iiit« f«iringii liiitil‘i iiml iiiir* 

^ lit ^it! ji.ifli nf tin* I nr llini^p 

piiiii tiy tln-ir imil iliiar 

rliiirilt, if i4 iHnU'iiig a %tnll fip*» nf 

uliinli k ili4iiis'*4l*^4 ill llm 

Ilf 111 ifivpit ill tin- «tnl rliiijif«*r Tin* "ritiiiij” 

fif in Ii rni|tp»jii4lfilll. tlliW 

ifi fti ilti, l»* 1^** «ll4 ii**tP*r 1*1 tm Wiiii, 

At liwitip litnf ilwjiliiiptl iliPir fttiiffpr*! in lli*^ Mtiir liiip 
ill Itiftiii, iiaii$«*tf, ill llinir fiiriiiiiig, wtiirli tlmy knuif^il to 
11 nhtim pf jtt'ftotiiufi iiiniirjm^pipil* if iiiilfpil rijinillmt ill 

llll¥ ntlirf Tllil Itlpl llt.nln pirMtlik tsilly t*y ltl«trii}4liil 

fif ilip liirg'^r tdfumr^K laii itt itiif |iriK*p»ri il wm iiii|«i»^nililp 

t<i fiiriii itit4 ii t*f |wnwfifii wfi«i 

itiiglil liAfP Ii%p 4 riiiiiifiitoitlf ml Iipiiip it»i pmnl uiumm, 
iiiiti Itiifp pp*tpiit4*il ittp ilp¥rlpj*iiiPiil t4 iiiitny litifMrtti* 
tiftto iiiaiat Il•ll4l»llrip4 It tiai g«MMi tor tli»^ w«r!tl 
tliai fii it«ify Ilf *%"t4it!4p»l iium ii«ltln4 

ill iiliiift 0iiiii4trkti i tiiil Itirfp w« ft ItiiiP m Iln4r »w$i 



C JAMIB IPCCISil 

whon tlunr liigli iiluiilwiii mil liliinlj emirag# w«rii s«rily 

Amiri‘W II iii llsifit Inn 

of tlu‘. ila.HpiT 4iitl llio f *4 

livuil lit li tiiiin wlpii llm iiLilit nf ;5ni i^-ty in 
though iiinl iiilrii* ituig fi%4ii ii hiiiiuiu |iifitil 

of vknv, was i!4*l»lt»rii!ili? iii in;,Mr4 It* iin«li!y aittil j^irty. 
By gotnI Iii.ili.igiiiiriit mill llillli hi* tfio h'-'iiaiil iif 

liaIfaHlti/.iil ?^liyi!l fiiriilii, li.gglrgalilig tll nU at«4ll II tliiill* 
saiut for wliklt li« {mIiI aa tumy |' 11111145 * In tlii! 
proprk'lor in tiiiiiiiiil rwiitaii li«* uas, t| r«iiir'n\ aii 
ligimt iiiiiin 1111*1 ilioftuiglili riifKiihli* in th** liiaiingotiioni nf 
Ms alTiiira. Fpuii liiiii lib fninotia f<nii iii!4or4i»4 hii fniiiB 
noss for iUiit «iiiiol roik?oliti!i in witkii llio atr«% !ih« litaiiy 
of his riii‘tn Willi iiuit4 giving Thn *4 Ins ihaitli in 

tluj hmiil piijior, **Tlie Ayr aiisl Wigt<iii’4iiio hiMti 

iestiuifiny to liis virlii«s« mot lo llio iii misiitli ttp 

wiia hulil ill lliii iioigliliortiiMML Ii «ci piolifib}) 
by ihi* liov, lb, Bmib ii iiti{4irw of llm H^r lloiiiy Mmi* 
CTuiir HO iiilliitfiiiiiil lit |}iii liMio; Im ir;w limn p.ttinr «f 
Striiitoii.iiiul aft4*rwiirib botiiiiio* tiiifii:4f-r of Si Ihitlihofib, 
Kiliiiburgh* Tim oiiltf*iiiiii riiii:i m f«4h*ivs: nt 

(jarskfooh, July illls^ IH'Jlh Mr. Aiolmw fur 

mnny yonrii tminiit in tint fiiriii. Wr milnv llm ilnilli i4 
that fxcmlltmi iiiiil oxtiiiijiliity iiiaii wtlli fimliiiiifi t*f liorji* 
oatrogroi. By thirf infiglilit»rlttfi**h iii wlirti list Mimb 
scarcoly laJiitvo 11 gri*alor Imii rutiltl In* sit^iinnrii Tn 
hk family luul roiiiiuiitiiiiii liit wii.fi «ww kstiil, »yiii|iiillin|i<, 
and faitliful iiiid micli, fr«iii tlio iiiiliipil liwitoinoirt nf |ib 
dispositioib liii probubly wmiM Itiifo ifwti tlitiiigii 
he had not ten aetuttteil by any liiglitir fitiJingf, Iti liii 
tmnsaetions with maakiiid liis gn?iit olijrct Wii In iw 
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|ti'4ly IIh fiiuijilifily **f hm itinnhim 

iifiil |»r«»vi?r}<ii4l itiiiniii' nil itlm 

IV liim. iir- ^}»r«ini it ti%"pr nil utlii^r 

iiii|ir*t\iii^l mliii! If w.ii iiil«iiiiiil til riiiirt^iii Tim 

|•rl^|rriy iiiili IpmI Ii44 liifrii"il«*4 liiiii liw iiiMfiitwl 

1*1 »iniii4<'r in i% l^aii w^mlil nftriwiirtii Iw rtn|iiirwl 

ni Im lirtii4 mill iiitri*ni, Ai n fri«*ii4 «! Iliii jwinr, Isin 
tmn %fill fiat mmt tm f«ii|yslht|| BU*kum$t itllil 

«44 itp* iilif4y« ftiiiii«l III liitii li nyiii|»iil!ii/jiig liimrit ii 

iiiiit |*i«ttvrltiig liiiiili Umirfiiliy liwl Iti? jw 
f«riii lim *4 *4f mliirii tiin Hnvintir lintl iiit 

liiiii nil r%itiiij»li^ Tlir lit*’ iiiiiiiiifii, inliiiitltJil 

l«i liW mill t-n^rvinl liin ||«,i kiiin%" lllllt 

Tipyi riiiil4 Hill riiiii|»iiiifiiiii! iiiiii, liiit wi^rii 

tips pfiri 1 ;| | 4 |||| rtj 4 'i''tniH|| Ilf "I filllll, WP liliwW 

lltai iliifi ifill 111? riiiiii4iilirr*'4l ill I III* riffiiitnmlnjis *4 lli« 

Till! till! 4 mill iivH iiirfiinl f.rpfir* #Ip.ir 

l^i rtll i%li#i laiin% tJr. iiiitiHiifrU 11m 

♦4 iii^i I|44ptiif4 i^m*^ *4 fliv liiliii* 

III liri liffi, Ilifi iiWii In llmiii iw its. 

'* I mm niiiy iiiiirt yr4i!i i»f iilim my iitfln’r in 

Inyil, kill I iniimiii^i .4 /III Iiitirli* Iiiiti «II liiiirli tif fil^i 
IIink t«i$l4ifiiii|y In lilinlf l!ml flin fitvniinf liiiiili 

i** , mil t 4111 j4»4i4 *4 If. rimiy 

ii nr « fniinh nf ii|4 In ii|i|«Mr itlnnt 

, l!n»y It ifi iIp? ntnl-kn iiimI ii stilHiaiiiiial 
fiiij»l#^r miii titnil*f,r4. I #«4imtiil?nr iIm! my fails«^r 
ill tii^ kilrtirii a |»t^»r t4i*4 mmi, iilmiii m*r r^i lifip*! 

In iiii«l tiitii lip mnrn frlitiknl fnr if lit* unvn 

fmiiipft ft# rminnit |«»r Ifniiiril til4 flit III, H«» 11 mt kilttl 

Ui nil jitmr i«liiliitg llwiit lii^iil, mnt rmiliiig ri#*ib 
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for them. This kunUifw waji always in n iklitiit© 

wiiy. Wii wtsrti ft>ur nulus fr«»ni t)u> j>iirwh chnrtsh, »»«ir 
lumsu hying un tht* Utmn, luui thy i-lmrdi hi'tng mi tl»» 
(lirvuu, Rial wi* iJlmi ihw inU^rval luitwwiii tl»«5 

foreuuoti Rial aftanitKin wivires in tin* lii<iiw uf a 
faiuily, wluwy fntlu-r hml hv«4 S>y siiiuiQ'liiig i-ltirt'l 
iintl hnuniy, which lu* r;ura»i! ttji fiMin ihu l«y » 

biuul nf ariiuHl men tiial h««r«**« iiiUt ilm interkw. Thw 
slnmg Imml t»f lh« law waa tronghl u> Unir «|wti him, 
iiiHiiy ahurj* fights t«»k ln^lwimn him Mini th« »«4- 
(liers, «mi his was mlucetl to W« mrriwtl with 

ua into this tnmi'a house a consiilfirahle slw-k «4 j»r«vbimi«, 
of wliteh WB parUiuk wiwwIvb*, amJ hit, thw lnrg«r |*««r- 
tion to tins family. Wm rhiUlren worw ortlorml to imy 
nothing about it to any ouo, 

" Tim atory of Um way in which iny m«th«*f’a imela 
treated a alurdy beggar bwasmi wrll known in ihw 
horhood. My griiiid-midn. on giving him bkiik.;l4 f«*r 
the night, asked him what aw urisy he wouhl give thnt 
they should not be stohm, rihI waa aiwnred thus he ,5,1^»» 
(k«l Almighty as seeurily. Xe*l inoriiiiig thfl mail iiiitl 
hlankotH were olf, with iso liojai of llioir caating «|» agwiii. 
The thii'f wamli<nfd all day amotig the mwtis of tlw liwmn- 
tains, and in the iivmsing Im a-skisd i|»ftrl.'ra al tin* Masiif* 
house without ksstswing it to Iw tliii iamo. My 
saluted hins, bdd him hw had given gmsl wmirsiy, titwl 
invited hins to stay one night more, and thv- h«,.^ap 'W*i«i 
so imjsroswil with iho aemw that then* waa iw niof«» 
thieving. 

“ My mother, J«an (Jarwn, w«a tin* rtanghtor iif .fame* 
Carson, a largo fariuor in a wild, moorland dwtriefc «*f 
Scotland at the top uf Luclt Dwn. When »y father 
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fi'nlt 111 ii.«|ii»’ 11*1 lii^^i %iili^ f4i«^ - ii 

41*4 l^ilfilig %|«4|i III, hill il4 *Mt' '• 

f lil#l.!l llrv* **hl t%l'|| lljM^ii jiPf^ liri i|,i!i\<* I 

(It, I '4i**^ lii’i !jm|| ii4p 44. S||<|1 ii'ji') i'ilfli h'li A 

%%'A^m %%i.h j% , rail44liii|» «if rtii i 

tyi4 till11. Ir'III ill* li'^ynt %|||!| iMr^ Iisitl |« Ii4rlli«''i^» 
^I.^U 4Ii 4 rtl'ilily in llw iii.iiMt*^ iip^iiI af 
llr- •'ihn mA% Irfl. lift lirr tl|Ml}|rr4 ri4r, ♦ilir IIA>i 

• aiis-i!r4 imii II lli'lt iliattli ruvrillliltl!l|| filf«ltl\ 

il^r f'llltilj m«|r «<l»4l t*rirli;llll- 

liiiil fiiiit'lil III l!ii^ fliniir h*:] ami 1^' til* 

w* II iiii4 iiriiiitiiir-4 tminify i irli! l5ip hh 

rll|ri i’f Nr*/,! arl, *'>^'4 5ri4 ^ ft’ll h’ ly !!i«’ *1*'^ ntnl 

t i4 I« i’lli «»u f!.^" I t.* i^‘f fly Sf'ir'li'r, 4i** 

}i .r, n'i ,f 1 !,*• *1 r I-,i*i :ri \ i--lahjiM li - *1 ^ 

fi'.it if.u ,\!f rr!r^fia’‘4 }i #yrl 

hi, 4 ^ r%r la’i Ir*' a * '^4 '* 4 'r 4 ’ii 

tuinui f^4inr4y hn%at4't lir- I4ii4 In*! taar, 

ihry |r'y'lr4 It, t*j4r y||r*fiy ta’i|!4tlf' 

}yi*44***f *h'tiriil4r«| af lit*! ni|r wlirfr }irr liiipi^irl 

Utal ^4ir ‘1.4^4 I lift! iIkV lliiyllt »’r«i faf llltli. I’lril 
lla^y |!m! llnyf tlUHl l%nnl far llirif 

ripI |'’i4iif* 4 llp'iti t« II liflf ^44ri Tlp*y I'ti’^''4 It 

^nia4 lip' titt'rlllir!, illl4 InayiSi l«* rill 4pWli tll« 

llfir, *.f If.I flirt Itiiij4|ll|| tiPij4« llt< »l, 

fi4ll-^*4 yall liiWIIs, lliit! }irr ltli*ih«ll4 tliri hi 

t«fk#i tall itlirt fraiiil imn ttifli a in if, nirl 

»ipiw»4 It tf* flip f4irli‘ils mini iiani 4ri.t^r4*’4 

hy tlirt wki lirtit tin rrttiifiir4 la flirt linypifAri, 4ipl 

lin^Rin-l mi‘i RiHrt4. I «iii *niir t!i4l I wwr iiiin It «4 tiif 

riitflirlrf ||| Itiffifillly III lliii 



CHAFFEE II 


AirTOIIliHlltilllliMi- “ li.lliLT Liri 

I WAH rill April 1, l-Sl 1, nl my 

ciiIIihI IJiirn'kcfM'li, If miy *4 a |44A! 

of birtli iiml tiniiiiiig, hi him ii\ «|h4i 4 ft 

kariiml wlitiii iii IrMliiiiA t*i umnmi lii^li lliilli'* 4ii4 
always Pi Iw iiiu^r 11 fiitlutr wlisuti 

no expjriiiil ritii ila* rl4!4> 11^*^ 

is tluw i4iirr**iiiiili?tl iviili ulipTm iiip^4 p# litm 

and e4tl! f«irili hk IFn^’ 1 4 I siif 

own fnti will, fultnwiiii* nij ili.^4:tlst'i iiii4 

gmai luitl lit*iiilii*r, Itilln aitd \a1|i’y,s 4iiii*ifi|| fiii4 

rocks fiiicl PrtMiki PiirioA* 1 tm 

tcrostnl ill wild niirli mi itr4ai4«w 

and fpiglcivi’*!. Ili^fii I fiiiiinl Idrili rl 4 ir| 4 ii#|* ««r 

curitniAy Iniililiiig lliidf ih^hI.’s Hi^nf I Imil 4mrji aiwi 
lamlw (every Imy iilimslil !iim» iis ;4 lniitli an 11 
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me a tree in which the Scottish patriot had hid from 
his English persecutors. We all knew the ''barns of 
Ayr,'' which he had burned. In the Eeformation and 
post-Eeforrnation periods there had been fierce contests 
among the barons of Ayrshire and Galloway. Afterward 
there had been a strong Covenanting movement in the 
southwest of Scotland, among a people who had been 
trained by their ministers in the stern principles of the 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland, and were resolved to 
resist the prelacy which was attempted to bo imposed 
on them. There must have been much religious life in 
the days of the Covenant, otherwise the people would not 
have submitted to such privations; the hearts of the 
great body of the people must have been deeply 
moved, otherwise they would not have submitted to such 
suffering. 

But the religious life in later ages had been suppressed 
by the blight of moderation, and now religion had very 
much disappeared. Immorality followed, and tliero was 
a low tone of duty among the people, while drinking 
and licentiousness prevailed. The stream which had 
rushed over rocks and precipices was now flowing through 
a level plain. The people had comparatively few tradi¬ 
tions, and the young were not much interested in them. 
The Eeformation had done little but set aside the fables 
of the Middle Ages. The Patronage Act of 1711, which 
took away the power of appointing ministers from the 
heritors and parishioners, and gave it to patrons who 
often forced worldly ministers into the pulpit, had 
effaced the remembrance of the glorious struggles of the 
Eeformation and the Covenant. There were tombstones 
in nearly every parish which told of men who had been 
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shot for Christ’s Kingdom and Covenant, hut these were 
now moss-grown and little attended to. The great body 
of the people, immersed in matters connected with the 
cultivation of their land, admitted that these old worthies 
had been very good men, but congratulated themselves 
on living in more enlightened times. 

The few traditions took a superstitious turn. When 
I was a boy, an old lady told me that her father, who 
was one of the tenants, had been among those who bore 
the body of Sir Archibald Kennedy, the persecutor, to 
his grave. It was a dark and furious night. At first 
the coffin was so heavy that they could scarcely carry 
it. As they entered the graveyard, a black raven was 
heard croaking from a tree above them. Suddenly the 
coffin became lighter; the contents had evidently been 
carried away. In the same night, and at the same hour, 
a fiery ship was seen crossing the Bay of Ayr at a tre¬ 
mendous speed. A bold skipper challenged it, “From 
whence to where,” and the answer was, “ From Hell to 
Kirkoswald, to Sir Archibald Kennedy’s funeral.” A 
few minutes after, the same ship was seen returning, and 
was again saluted, “From whence to where,” and the 
answer was, “From Kirkoswald to Hell, bearing Sir 
Archibald Kennedy.” 

It was during the last century that the character of the 
Lowland Scot was formed. That character is a distinc¬ 
tive one. It is different from that of the inhabitants of 
the other countries of the British dominion. The Low- 
lander is nearly as obstinate as the Highlander, but he is 
not so fiery. He has not the impulsiveness and flighti¬ 
ness of the Irishman, his wit, or his warm display of 
friendship or enmity. He is naturally of an anxious 
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spirit, thongli he tries to hide it, being in this respect 
like the Yankee. He has not the self-sufficiency of the 
Englishman, who carries his point hy his good sense and 
composure. The Scot is proverbially '' canny,” that is, 
cautious in taking up his position, hut apt to be obsti¬ 
nate in holding hy it. He is strongly bent on being inde¬ 
pendent, but if it expose him to danger, slow in exhibiting 
it. When he sets out on any undertaking it is very diffi¬ 
cult to make him turn back. The following incident is 
characteristic. I remember being placed on one horse, 
to lead a second horse behind me by a halter; I held by 
the halter till I was pulled over the horse’s tail, — a very 
picture of the young Scotchman sticking by a cause which 
he might easily abandon. 

The common people of Scotland attained a consider¬ 
able amount of intelligence at an earlier date than any 
other community in Europe. This they owed to John 
Enox, who insisted on having a school in every parish, 
an academy in every burgh town, and a university in every 
large city. In every school the Bible was taught; in some 
districts it was the Book of Proverbs that was used as 
a text-book, and helped to give the people their shrewd¬ 
ness. I have to add that the Shorter Catechism, drawn 
out by the Westminster divines, was committed to 
memory in the schools, and in nearly every family, and 
being the best logical compend of the system of doctrine 
laid down in the Bible, it gave to the people the logical 
turn for which they are distinguished in their thoughts 
and expressions. This education did not and could not 
produce the genius of Burns, of Scott, or Carlyle, but it 
came out in the massive sense by which they were dis¬ 
tinguished among literary people. Douce Davie Deans 
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words, it is commonly found that you can trust them. 
The parts which they acted at the Eeformation, again in 
the Covenanting struggle, and at a later date in the Free 
Church movement, are proofs of their resolution and 
courage on great questions of principle. I have often 
thought that it would be better for themselves, and for 
their influence over their fellow-men, if, instead of restrain¬ 
ing and concealing their feelings, they would allow them 
full expression, as the Irish do. 

In the seventeenth century the Lowlands of Scotland 
had been ploughed and harrowed by the great Covenant¬ 
ing struggle. For a time the fruits were reaped in a gen¬ 
eral rehgious life throughout the country, with family 
worship in most of the households in which there was a 
profession of religion, where also young men and women 
were trained in the doctrines of the Shorter Catechism. 
But all this was changed when the Government sanctioned 
the Patronage Act of 1711, taking away the power of 
appointing ministers from the parishes, and giving it to 
the Patrons, — the crown with its political ends claiming 
one-third of the benefices, and the other two-thirds being 
given to private noblemen or gentlemen who had no 
interest in the spiritual welfare of the people. The result 
was the formation of a class of ministers who were called 
Moderates, because they often preached on the text, " Be 
moderate in all things,” and sought to allay the heats of 
the previous centmy. Young men of a worldly spirit 
were appointed to the ministry, commonly well educated 
and of good manners, but with no spiritual life. 

I have before me a volume of sermons by the minister 
who baptized me, — an accomphshed man who after¬ 
wards became the Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
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young man, and a dear friend of mine, fell before the 
temptation. When at school I often saw staggering along 
the streets the most gentlemanly farmer in the neighbor¬ 
hood, the largest manufacturer, and the village black¬ 
smith and carpenter. Every here and there were parishes 
in which the minister was apt to join in the festivities, 
and had to be helped home by his people. I knew a case 
in which the people gathered at a funeral, and drank so 
hard' that when they arrived at the burial place, several 
miles off, they found that they had forgot to bring with 
them the coflB.n and the corpse. 

A second prevailing vice was the illicit intercourse 
of young men and women. This was very common 
before marriage. The minister of a neighboring parish 
had been guilty of it. This state of things was to a large 
extent produced by the secretiveness of the Scottish 
character, by the determination of the younger men and 
women to have their love-affairs thoroughly concealed. 
The fathers and mothers, and the master and mistress of 
the farms, did not allow an open courtship. The plough¬ 
man came stealthily to the farm-house, and indicated his 
presence in the way spoken of in the song, " Whistle and 
ITl come to you, my lad.” The young woman went out 
to meet her lover, and the two walked in some hidden 
path, or took refuge in the barn. It has to be added that 
the life after marriage was in general kept absolutely 
pure. I am sorry to recall by way of exception that the 
master of the coal works corrupted the wives of many of 
the work people in my neighborhood by giving them 
small presents. 

The consequence of all this was that there was no 
healthy public sentiment on these subjects. The drink- 
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ing men were genial, and commonly very popular. The 
falls of young men and women were readily excused. 
The Kirk Session exercised discipline, but the rebukes 
on the cutty-stool were of a coarse description, and 
tended rather to harden the character. 

It is easy to see how, under these circumstances, young 
Robert Burns was so easily led astray by the flax-dresser 
in Irvine, when he went to live there. I can speak on 
this subject with confidence, for I was born fifteen years 
after his death, on the same river which he has made so 
famous, and I know the circumstances in which he 
lived. When he came back from Edinburgh, in which 
he had been so well treated, he declared he had found as 
much wit and talent among the jolly bachelors of Tar- 
bolton ” as in the highest literary circles of Edinburgh. 
But he adds that he had not met with a pure refinement 
of mind among females until he visited the metropolis 
of Scotland. Burns’s example, his perpetual outflow of 
wit and humor, and some of his poems circulated among 
the people, tended to foster the views of which I have 
been speaking. The tradition is, that when he got into 
a jovial party in his later life, his expression was in the 
first instance dull, and his countenance flat enough, but 
as he drank the rounds of toddy he brightened amazingly, 
and kept the whole table in 'a roar. There were no 
temperance societies in those days to raise a public senti¬ 
ment against the evils. The scholarly preaching in the 
churches had little effect on the great body of the people. 
As a rule, the moderate clergy favored young Burns. 
The most devoted clergy were exposed by him and his 
friends to ridicule. 

This is a picture of the times in which I lived, but it 
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is time to return to the scenes through which I passed, 
and hy them to give a picture of the character of the 
people. My father was never called “ Mr. McCosh,” but 
“ Carskeoch,” after the farm on which he lived. After 
his decease in 1820, I had to represent him and the 
family at the marriages and funerals in the neighborhood. 
I am able to testify to the great talent which the people 
showed in their social intercourse, in discussions on all 
subjects, human and divine, and in the humorous re¬ 
marks, often very coarse, which they threw out. Burns 
certainly had not the advantage of a refining education, 
but he grew up among a people whose shrewdness stimu¬ 
lated his native faculties into life. As I advanced from 
boyhood to manhood, I remember arguing with the 
farmers and in the village shops over the most profound 
subjects.^ 


^ The experiences of Br. McCosh^s boyhood have left a clear stamp on 
his memory, and in the familiar talk which at times interrupts the dignity 
of a lecture or the solemnity of a sermon, frequently serve to point a moral. 
One of the most humorous is very characteristic. On a certain day about 
his eighth year, his mother was to make her regular visit to the near¬ 
est market town. Her son was to enjoy the dignity of escorting her 
as a reward for good behavior. The drive was delightful, and the sense 
of merit and importance grew stronger and stronger in the child's mind. 
Arrived in the main street, the horses and carriage were sent to the inn 
stables, and the shopping tour began. Before long the boy began to 
suffer somewhat, as do most of his sex under similar circumstances. He 
was stationed accordingly at the door of the shop with strict injunctions 
to keep his hands off the tempting wares exhibited at his entrance hy the 
grocer. Before long a sweep with all his sooty armor spied in the door¬ 
way the small but important figure, somewhat conscious of his first-best 
clothes, and began a series of those insulting gestures with which street 
gamins express disdain and sportive contempt. Bor a time the young 
countryman forbore, hut he had been ** brought up on gnde parritch," 
and could at last endure no more. He accordingly attacked and thor¬ 
oughly thrashed the mocking sweep before his mother, attracted hy the 
gathering crowd, could interfere. What was his dismay when, instead of 
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My father was known as promoting religion and 
morality in his household. "He took the book/’ as it 
was styled, every Sabbath evening; that is, he had 
family worship, which all his children and servants 
attended. I remember the graphic expressions which he 
often used in his prayers, especially in confessing his 
shortcomings. Our parish, Straiton, was a very extended 
one, some of the people in the muirland district being a 
dozen miles from, the kirk. We could not go to church 
in a conveyance without going seven miles around, 
and we preferred a more direct route through an unin¬ 
habited moor. Some of my most interesting recollections 
gather round these Sabbath excursions. My father and 
mother, who went regularly to the house of God, rode on 
horseback. We young people walked on foot, except that 
after my father’s death I rode his pony. 

My father wished me to become a scholar, and destined 
me to the work of the ministry. He sent me to school 
at the age of six. At nine he made me begin Latin. 
Though not remarkably bright, and particularly with no 
faculty for acquiring languages, I made good progress in 
my studies. My master was Mr. Quintin Smith, a fer¬ 
vently pious man, and I owe much to him in calling 
my attention to religion when there was so little of it 
in the district. He read extensively, and I often called 
upon him in the evening and enjoyed the only literary 
intercourse I could find in the place. He afterwards 

the approbation which he felt he had earned, the crowd broke ont into 
laughter at the sight of his sooty and smutty face and garments. The 
carriage was instantly recalled, the bedraggled victor hurried into it, and 
the eagerly expected day of pleasure turned into one of humiliation by the 
long and dreary homeward journey and the reproofs of his father.^* — 
John Van Cleve in the “ Century Magazine,” February, 1887 . 
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went to America, where he became a farmer, teacher, and 
preacher. He was pleased beyond measure when an 
American mmister showed him a copy of the “ Method 
of Divine Government,’^ by his old pupil. 

These were the circumstances in which I was brought 
up. I owed it to the restraints of God’s providence that 
I did not go astray, as I am sorry to say so many of my 
companions, the farmers’ sons, did. From a very early 
date I purposed to make the ministry of the Word my 
life-work. 

The motives which weighed with me in taking this 
step were, I am afraid, of a very mixed and insufficient 
character. I did not care much for agricultural employ¬ 
ment, though I took charge both of the sheep and cattle, 
and wrought in the hay and harvest fields, all to assist 
my mother after my father’s decease. These occupa¬ 
tions gave me a considerable knowledge of the practical 
affairs of life, and an insight into the character of men 
and women, which has been of service to me in after life. 
As to other professions, I did not care much for mixing 
drugs, and visiting the sick, and I did not care to be a 
lawyer, as I disliked wrangling. I was all along fond of 
books, and I eagerly read those I had access to. I 
remember reading in my boyish days ‘‘Dwight’s Theo¬ 
logy,” and a large geographical Cyclopaedia, which my 
father had bought from a travelling canvasser. At a later 
date I read “Pamela, or Virtue Eewarded,” by Eichard- 
son, and the “ Spectator,” ordered by my sister. So I 
went on to acquire knowledge, looking to the ministry as 
the means open to me of gratifying my tastes. I felt all 
the while that if I was to be a minister, I must be pious. 
Often, therefore, did I dedicate myself to God, praying 
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earnestly, but not regularly or systematically. Ever and 
anon my conscience smote me for the irregularity in my 
devotions, and I became terribly anxious and earnest, 
and formed many resolutions for good. I think I can 
claim all along that I had a loose but sincere desire to do 
good in ways open to me. I believe that I have so far 
been swayed by this motive all my life. 

It is proper to add that already in my boyish days 
there had begun a reaction against the moderatism of the 
previous century. In the parish we had two ministers, 
who were kind to me personally. We had first Dr. Paul, 
and after Mm Dr. Paton, who was settled later in Glas¬ 
gow. They both preached the gospel in carefully pre¬ 
pared sermons. They were much respected, but scarcely 
succeeded in rousing the people, who for several ages 
had been under lethargic influence. What was needed 
first of all and above all was a John the Baptist to pre¬ 
pare the way of the Lord. 

It was when I was so placed and thus exercised that I 
was sent to Glasgow University, at the premature age of 
thirteen. 



CHAPTER in 

LIFE AT GLASGOW UNIVERSITY 
1824-1829 

'JPHE Scotch schoolmaster or dominie is well known 
to every reader of fiction. He was second only 
to tlie minister of the parish in the importance which, 
he enjoyed among the people. This, was due to the 
respect felt everywhere for education, and to the fact 
that in the main the “ dominies ” were men of sterling 
character, sound scholarship, and strong piety. The few 
words in which Dr. McCosh sketches the salient outlines 
of Mr. Quintin Smith show that his first teacher was 
a schoolmaster of the highest qualities. From him his 
young scholar obtained the elements of a sound educa¬ 
tion, being well grounded not only in the ordinary English 
branches, hut securing a thorough knowledge of Greek 
and Latin Grammar and of a few authors in each of the 
classical tongues, together with the elements of Mathe¬ 
matics. For languages, Dr. McCosh considered himself to 
have had but little aptitude, but he excelled in Mathe¬ 
matics, both pure and applied, being endowed with strong 
reasoning powers, and having a logical turn of mind. It 
was therefore with an excellent preparation that he left 
home to enter upon his college career, not merely in the 
matter of intellectual attainments, but also in charactex 
and experience of life. Although but thirteen years old, he 
had felt himself, since his father's death, to be the staff 
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of his family, and bound, as far as in him lay, to carry 
out the plans for his future which both his parents had 
cherished as those nearest their heart. It was with a 
firm purpose, in spite of his teens, that the boy set out 
for Glasgow University, thirty miles away, in charge of 
his cousin Samuel Walker McCosh, already a distin¬ 
guished scholar in that institution of learning. He was 
sustained by the sense that something of importance, 
what he could not of course tell, but something real and 
valuable was to come of his college course; yet for many 
months he felt serious pangs of homesickness as he saw 
the coach for Ayr pass the windows of his lodgings, and 
it was long ere his heart ceased to go with it toward his 
home in the hill country. 

From hTovember, 1824, until the close of the session 
in 1825, he was one of a preparatory class then con¬ 
nected with Glasgow University. Having completed 
his preliminary work, he was launched the following 
year upon the regular course, and for four years more 
he followed the well-tried round of Latin, Greek, Mathe¬ 
matics, and Logic, together with Metaphysics and Physics, 
or rather Moral and Natural Philosophy, as the two latter 
departments were then called. Finally convinced from 
the traditions of his home, school, and church training, 
that a knowledge of the classics would open untold 
treasures, the boy toiled laboriously at his Latin and 
Greek. To the latter he became devoted, finding special 
enjoyment, as he often said, in reading Homer's vivid de¬ 
lineations of character. There was nothing of the prodigy 
in his advancement; in Mathematics he stood well, but 
he went no farther than the Differential Calculus; in the 
languages his progress was slow and laborious but sound 
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Owing to the early age at which, he entered, he “ cut no 
figure” in the class-room, to use his owu phrase. He 
admired and probably envied the precocious lads who 
stood at the head of their classes, but he was made by 
them to feel both his extreme youth and his inexperience. 
Nevertheless, he was undismayed, and with courageous 
self-respect determined that one day, if not immediately, 
he would emulate their small successes in a larger sphere. 
Indeed very few of Dr. McOosh’s fellow-students attained 
great distinction. Perhaps, with a single exception, he 
rose higher than any of them. 

Shy and proud, the young Ayrshire boy made few ac- 
q^uaintances, devoting his energies almost exclusively bo 
his books. His faculties developed slowly and symmetri¬ 
cally in his ambitious but plodding cultivation of the 
classics, and his hours of recreation were spent in mis¬ 
cellaneous reading. It was the time when a curious 
world, not pampered and jaded by over-publication, 
looked upon the appearance of anything from the pens 
of Scott, Moore, or Byron as an event of the first impor¬ 
tance. Among a people of eager readers, whose scanty 
purses precluded their buying books, the librarians were 
hard beset, and one of Dr. McCosh’s clearest memories 
was of his struggles for precedence in the favor of the 
worried and choleric custodian of the precious works 
which came into the library of Glasgow University. 
Persisting in his determination to secure the coveted 
feast without delay, he demanded the successive volumes 
of those splendid authors within a few days after pub¬ 
lication ; if unsuccessful, he managed to get them from 
the circulating libraries in the city at the rate of a penny 
a night for each. 
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The stimtilus of such reading was a most important 
supplement to the dry instruction of the class-room, and 
supplied a vitality for literary life which was not given 
by the overworked and formal professors, whose teaching, 
though solid, was not inspiriting. The course of instruc¬ 
tion was substantial, but very narrow, and the professors 
were bitterly opposed . to enlarging it. They had fixed 
salaries of a size entirely inadequate to their wants, and 
depended, for their comfort and well-being upon the fees 
which they collected, three guineas for each student. 
In 1825 the number of students had greatly outgrown 
the facilities of the institution. The few class-rooms' 
were packed, and it was impossible for the instructors 
to give personal attention to any one of their pupils. The 
lecture system was not properly developed, and the hearers 
were not mature enough to profit by it, if it had been. 
The progress made by each student was determined, 
therefore, almost entirely by his own capacity and will¬ 
power ; beyond the invaluable routine of university life 
he received little, getting a very slight stimulus and less 
training. It was notorious that very many, possibly the 
majority, passed through their college course without any 
intellectual drill, and without even obtaining a minute 
acquaintance with the few required branches. These 
were Latin and Greek in the first year, Greek and Logic 
in the second. Moral Philosophy and Mathematics in the 
third, and in the fourth year Natural Philosophy, with 
optional courses in the Higher Mathematics. Moreover, 
these subjects were not taught with a view to complete¬ 
ness in acquisition or finish. As is well known, there 
exist in Glasgow University a number of foundations 
known as the Snell scholarships which entitle those who 
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obtain them to reside at Oxford for the completion of 
their studies. It was a general fooling that for the pro¬ 
fessors, in addition to their regular duties, it was a suffi¬ 
cient ambition to prepare the candidates for these honors 
thoroughly. Such preparation was of nece.ssity a matter 
of routine, and in conse(iuence even the ablest young men 
were not instigated to higli and independent scholarship. 
Inasmuch as the Snell scholars, and those of their follows 
who went at their own e.xpenso to England, almost regn- 
larly entered the Anglican church after their residence in 
Oxford, the Scottish Kirk, in the west of Scotland, had, 
long been destitute of any real aristocracy of classical 
scholarship, and the Glasgow professors remained contorrfc 
to prepare their best youth for Oxford, without a thought 
of rivalling that famous seat of learning, or of elevating 
their own standards to an equality with the highest. 

What saved the instruction from utter mediocrity or 
worse was a system of regular examinations and written 
exercises, rigidly enforced and honestly carried out. Dr. 
McCosh felt in particular that he owed more to tho e."?- 
says he was required regularly to write than to any other, 
if not all other, elements in his education. In all classes 
above the lowest these essays were exacted frotiuontly 
and peremptorily from each student, and tho topics 
were taken from among subjects discussed by the pro¬ 
fessors in the class-room. So powerful was tho influence 
of this single line of work that it enabled those trainocl 
by it to enter the professions and public life side by side 
with their more favored competitors from the English, 
universities, at a very slight disadvantage. In this re¬ 
spect the Scottish colleges miglit he copied with profit 
by all academic institutions. Dr. McCosh was so deeply 
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impressed at the time by the importance of written work 
for the student that many years later, in both the institu¬ 
tions where he was powerful in his mature life, the sys¬ 
tem was expanded and emphasized to a high degree. 

The professors of the day at Glasgow were a highly 
respectable body of men, even though for the reasons 
given they did not make much of a mark in the world 
of science and letters, nor upon their pupils. One of 
them, Daniel Sandford, who was later made a baronet, 
was a very brilliant man but, being also ambitious, he 
turned aside into politics, and, though successful in that 
career, left behind him no enduring monument of his 
scholarsliip. The department in which the young 
McCosh excelled, that of Mathematics, was presided over 
by a man so eccentric that his conduct was a dangerous 
incentive to fun and disorder among the students. The 
penalty for irregularity was a small fine, and this the 
delinquents were careful to pay in farthings, so as to 
afford the greatest merriment to the assembled class. If 
his back were turned for an instant in drawing or ex¬ 
plaining a diagram on the blackboard, there was at once 
a great uproar, and consequently he regularly presented 
the curious spectacle of demonstrating his propositions 
with the figure behind him. A common trick was for a 
student to ask permission to leave the room, and then 
remain until another would propose to go and seek him ; 
a third would then obtain liberty to search for the other 
two, and so on until as many as time would permit had 
gone out on the same pretext. Toward the close of the 
hour they would all return in a boisterous crowd, each 
ostentatiously dragging in the culprit who had preceded 
him. 
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Sucli trivial anecdotes serve only to show how 
stant school-boy nature is. The incident of life in 
class-room which Dr. McCosh naturally never f( 
was one connected with a certain prize. There 
two sections in Mathematics, the division being accoi 
to age, and in each a prize was awarded to the 
scholar by a method of decision which was still in v 
on this side the sea a generation since, the votes, nai 
of the scholars. McCosh was awarded the prize ii 
junior section by the suffrages of his fellow-stud 
but by that time he had shot up into a tall, slim lad. 
the instructor, declaring that one so large could 
possibly be in the lower grade, awarded the coveted b 
to Tait, who was afterward Archbishop of Canterl 
The deeply offended sufferer stalked out of the c 
room in great dignity. To his latest day as a tea 
Dr, McCosh put forth his utmost efforts, ineffectui 
they sometimes were, to have some personal acq‘ 
tance with each pupil, and to see that each was tr( 
with the most rigid justice. 

The natural bent of the young Glasgow student 
manifest from the beginning in his predilectior 
studying the human mind. The two Presbyterian cl 
men who taught Logic and Moral Philosophy in the 
versity weremoderates,” with whom McCosh could 
no affinity or sympathy, ardent and eager as his n 
was. One of them he felt to be a fair disciplinariai 
a good teacher, but his instruction was jejune and com 
place. The other was a man of greater power, a St( 
character, and a Sensationalist of the Prench school i 
philosophy, resolving all the powers of the mind 
clear-cut way into Sensation, Memory, and Judg] 
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of the Method of the Divine Governmentwere already 
floating in his mind. He had no sympathetic friend in 
whom to confide, because his cousin, room-mate, and men¬ 
tor, Samuel, had sickened and died. Their common lodg¬ 
ing was ill a confined, unwholesome locality, and they had 
I inadequate means of heating their rooms in raw weather, 
the chimney being smoky. The promising comrade was 
seized with a sudden violent illness, from which he did 
not recover. His cousin never forgot the sad and dreary 
journey on which he conducted the remains, during a 
dark “eerie’' night, over Mearns moor to deposit them 
in the graveyard of his native parish. 

It was perhaps as well that the sixteen-year-old meta¬ 
physician had no one in whom to confide his astounding 
aspirations, for the amusement with which the announce¬ 
ment would have been greeted by the closest friend 
might possibly have checked them. He was always sensi¬ 
tive to the indifference which his comrades and professors 
in Glasgow had shown toward him. But he was well 
aware that his own loneliness, and the self-introversion 
produced by it, were in no respect different from tlie 
experiences of all his fellows, except a very few. During 
the five years of his residence at Glasgow, sensible and 
able student as he was, not one of his professors showed 
him any attention, and being, like scores and hundreds 
of his comrades, without acquaintance in the city, he Had 
no intercourse with the society of the place. This isola¬ 
tion of the student is, of course, characteristic of all 
institutions situated in great cities, and Dr. McCosh often 
remarked with anxiety that this was true not only of 
European but of American universities. He believed it 
to be abnormal and dangerous, calculated to quench the 
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and devout preachers, Brown, Welsh, and Waxdlaw. But 
they had no home feeling in those churches, as they would 
have had in their own chapel, and the memories of this 
made him anxious that extraordinary care should be taken 
of the students* religious life, especially when they were 
compelled, as he believed they should be, to attend 
religious services. He thought no preaching too good for 
them, and felt that the teacher was, like the pastor, 
hound to regard in paternal solicitude both the religion 
and the morals of his pupils. 

The morals of Glasgow students reflected in all proba¬ 
bility those of the homes from which they came, making, 
of course, due allowance for the relaxation of disci¬ 
pline in the entire absence of family and social con¬ 
trol In McCosVs time there were between twenty and 
thirty young men at Glasgow from the Land of Burns,” 
as they liked to call Southern Ayrshire. In the absence 
of other association they were naturally thrown much to¬ 
gether, and for a considerable portion of his Glasgow life 
McCosh was constant in good fellowship with them. 
Their meetings appear for some time to have been harm¬ 
less enough, their conversation being of familiar things, 
and their intercourse without serious blemish, thougli 
there does not seem to have been much seriousness, and 
frequently time hung heavy on idle hands. Toward the 
end, matters took a turn for the worse; and, finally, at a 
meeting in the room of one of the number, it was proposed 
that they should purchase a pack of cards. Play began, 
and was continued regularly night after night for some 
weeks. . Though the stakes were small, yet they were suffi¬ 
cient to make gain or loss a serious matter, where all were 
of moderate means, with frugal allowances. McCosh was 
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ignorant of the game, whatever it was, but before long he 
saw that there was cheating, and his losses gave him 
serious anxiety. MeanwMle, most opportunely, the 
Christmas holidays came on, and being invited to visit a 
former master in Edinburgh, he gladly accepted. An 
opportunity was thus given him carefully to review 
his whole position. As a conseq[uence, he never again 
was willing to play cards with or without stakes, and 
came to regard them much as the Puritans and Cove¬ 
nanters had done; not as they did, however, because 
their use was at that earlier day characteristic of the friv¬ 
olous and vicious, but because from experience he 
had discovered in himself an instinct which he feared 
might develop into frivolity, if not something worse, and 
to permit this was, he felt, utterly incompatible with the 
lofty purposes to which he had devoted himself. It is 
one of the bitterest recollections of my life,” he wrote, 
'Hhat of those who associated together more than one 
half fell into vice of various kinds, such as drinking, 
licentiousness, and gambling, and never came to hold any 
position of importance. I ventured to tell this to one 
of our professors, and was chilled when he remarked that 
what he had to do was to give instruction in his branch 
of study, and that it was not his business to look after 
the conduct of the students.” Every reader will recall 
much similar talk in our own day and country, much fine 
language about treating students as capable of self-gov¬ 
ernment, and responsible for their own conduct. With 
such theory Dr. McCosli never felt the slightest sym¬ 
pathy, believing that the formation of good habits was 
more than the half of education, and that the morals of 
the young, like their intellect and judgment, required 
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constant attention from their instructors. Within limits 
sufficiently wide he encouraged self-reliance and inde¬ 
pendent action, hut he had no patience with the relaxa¬ 
tion of discipline which made idleness, deceit, and the 
easy indulgence of vicious tastes possible for the great 
majority of college students. 

He left Glasgow, having made, on the whole, very 
little impression upon his teachers and fellow-students, 
having formed few social connections, either in friend¬ 
ship or enmity, and without any new bonds destined to 
influence his later life. No one considered him as having 
displayed any great promise; but as he had found no 
special encouragement or stimulus, he had experienced 
nothing destructive of his personahty. He was the same 
reflecting, cautious, self-reliant person on leaving that he 
had been on entering, but with a horizon greatly enlarged, 
and with an acquired wealth of plain, homely knowledge 
of human nature. It appears as if the simple lessons 
taught by the commonplace incidents narrated above had 
been in a sense the most enduring and valuable of his 
long life, and as if the intellectual experiences of his dull 
class-room work and of his closet had been determina¬ 
tive of his whole career. One thing is certain,— that he 
left Glasgow with his ambition fired and his conscience 
q^nickened. His long intercourse with good books had 
resulted in a glowing, overpowering desire for fame as a 
philosopher. 



CHAPTER IV 


AUTOBIOGKAPHICAL. — LIFE AT EDINBUEGH 
UNIVEESITT 

1829-1834 

'J'HE magnet which drew young McCosh toward Edin¬ 
burgh, as it did many other ambitious young Scotch¬ 
men, was the teaching of Dr. Thomas Chalmers, then 
professor of theology in the most famous of the Scotch 
universities. At the same time, there were other power¬ 
ful attractions. Like a true patriot, he rejoiced in the 
ancient and beautiful capital of his nation, believing that 
with its imposing castle rock, with the picturesque moun¬ 
tain of Arthur's Seat which overlooks it, with the deep 
ravines which intersect it, with the quaint, historic pal¬ 
ace of Holyrood, the massive university buildings, the 
ancient High Street, and the modern quarters of hand¬ 
some dwellings, it was, all in all, the grandest city of the 
world. And this, as he sometimes quizzically said, in 
spite of the constant mists or the ‘^eastern haar,” that 
local March fog which, creeping up from the sea, searches 
the inhabitants through and through with chilliness. To 
live amid the scenes and associations of Edinburgh was 
justly felt by the young divinity student to be an educa¬ 
tional influence of the highest value; for the associations 
were even more important than the natural beauties of 
the place. The city at that time was the home of many 
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eminent men, being a literary centre which rivalled Lon¬ 
don at its best, if, indeed, its brilHancy did not outshine 
that of any other home of English thought and letters, 
earlier or later. Fortunately we have Dr. McCosli's own 
account of how the great masters of literature and learn¬ 
ing impressed him: — 

Chief of these in the city was the " Great Unknown/' 
as he was called, but now fast becoming known, not so 
much by his poetry, which was full of life, as by the 
wonderful novels he was then writing, which show a 
greater knowledge of human nature in nearly all its 
moods than any work in the English language, except 
Shakespeare’s plays. I relished Scott because of his 
exhibition of Scottish character, which in most cases was 
perfect. In all cases his pictures of men and women 
were unostentatious and healthy, and the style was 
simple and pure. I was never introduced to him, but 
I could get quite a near view of him when he occupied 
his place as Clerk of the Court of Session. As he sat 
there he had at times little or nothing to do, and his 
countenance, though pleasant, was then somewhat heavy 
and dull. But the young barristers were proud to have 
a brief talk with him, and to hear a story from him. He 
was always willing to gratify them, and as he roused 
himself his countenance was lighted up hke the morning 
sky. In his works the pictures of scenery and of life 
and character are all natural and expressive. 

We had other men, outside of the college circle, 
reflecting their glory on the students, and we were 
proud of them. There was Francis Jeffrey, who became 
a judge in the Court of Session, with his quick eyes, his 
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read from a number of scattered papers, — some of them 
the fly-leaves of old letters. I remember him giving a 
very stimulating lecture on the Association of Ideas in 
Imagination. 

But the most eminent man in Philosophy, not only in 
Scotland, but throughout the world, was at that time in 
Edinburgh University. I allude to Sir William Hamil¬ 
ton, then professor of Civil History. M. Cousin com¬ 
plains of the British Philosophy, that it was insular. 
Hamilton was the first to remove this reproach. He had 
studied at Glasgow, and knew and appreciated the Scot¬ 
tish Philosophy. He had studied at Oxford, and was 
well acquainted with the Greek Philosophy. At the 
Oxford degree examination he presented a number of 
works which astonished the professors. He had studied 
many a forgotten or obscure writer, whom others did not 
think it worth their while to look into. I remember him 
as having a manly appearance, and uttering his views dis¬ 
tinctly. Many of the commonplace students did not 
relish him because they could not comprehend him; 
altogether, his expositions were too abstract for them. 
But the higher class of students hung upon his lectures 
as showing a knowledge far more extensive than that of 
Hutcheson, or Eeid, or Stewart, or Brown. 

In the theological department there was, however, the 
man whom I regard as upon the whole the greatest I 
have ever met with, I mean Chalmers. He was great as 
a pulpit orator, as the leader in Church extension and 
philanthropy, as a methodical and stimulating teacher, and 
as a man full of love and humor in social and domestic 
intercourse. He was the most eloquent preacher of his 
age, being distinguished by the philosophic depths of 
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the truths he expounded, by the great amplitude and 
expressiveness of his illustrations, and by the force of 
his manner. I embraced every opportunity of hearing 
him. I was more moved by him than by any man I 
ever listened to. He had commonly only one idea, or 
rather one principle, in his discourse, but it was a grand 
one, lying deep down in the government of God, or in 
the depths of the human heart; and he so expounded it 
that he fixed it in the mind forever. His whole soul 
was evidently in his discourse, and, I may add, his 
whole body in action from head to foot. One Sabbath 
evening he complained to his wife that his leg was so 
sore. "'No wonder,” she said, "for you used it so vehe¬ 
mently to-day in the pulpit.” 

Some refined Englishman spoke of his language as 
barbarous, and no doubt it had a rich odor of Fifeshixe, 
but it was throughout massive and expressive. I believe 
he exercised a greater influence for good on his country¬ 
men than any minister since John Knox. He made the 
old Calvinistic creed of Scotland look reasonable and 
philosophic, generous and lovable. He will be remem¬ 
bered in Scotland as the deliverer from the moderatism 
of the eighteenth century, as the great promoter of Church 
extension when the population was growing beyond the 
means of grace, as the greatest defender of the spiritual 
independence and freedom of the Church when it was 
being enslaved by political patronage, and as the able 
leader out of the Church established by law. In particu¬ 
lar, he devised and organized that General Sustentation 
Fund, which was the main support of the Free Church 
ministers when, by their secession, they lost their state 
endowments. 
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To us lie was one of the great teachers of his age, he 
was certainly the greatest I ever studied under. He was 
methodical in his class arrangements and in the examina¬ 
tion of his students; but his grand excellence lay in the 
enthusiasm which was kindled from the fire of his own 
heart, and propagated among all the young men under him. 
It may he allowed that he was not a minutely erudite 
scholar, and that his expositions of Scripture were not 
always critically correct, but he unfolded great principles 
which became the guides of our opinions and of our 
lives. He began, when minister in Grlasgow, the great 
work of raising the lapsed classes who had been allowed 
to sink so low during the reign of moderatism. Hot a 
few of us were sent out by him on missionary work in 
the Cowgate, and among the degraded districts of Edin¬ 
burgh. He sent forth the great body of his students 
bent, when they became ministers, not merely on preach¬ 
ing the whole Gospel on the Sabbath, but specially on 
visiting among the people during the week, on looking 
after the non-church-going, and the outcast, and on 
securing, according to Christ’s command, that the Gospel 
‘‘be preached to every creature.” 

There was also in the theological department Dr. 
Welsh, sprung from a well-known Presbyterian family 
in Dumfrieshire, first a minister in a country congrega¬ 
tion in the south of Scotland, then called to Glasgow, 
and at that time Professor of Church History in the 
University of Edinburgh. He had earned a reputation 
as having been the biographer of Brown, the meta¬ 
physician who introduced the French analysis into the 
philosophy of Eeid and Stewart. I am under great 
obligations to him. He pronounced a warm eulogium on 
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one of my discourses, such as I had never had before 
from any professor. I remember that I delivered it 
before him very sheepishly, but the students cheered 
me. He said he held his fingers in my manuscript 
counting, as he read it, the pages to the close, in the 
hope it would not end too soon. In subsequent years 
I owed my appointment to the church in Brechin to Dr. 
Welsh, who recommended me to Dr. Eutherfurd, then 
Lord Advocate. Dr. Welsh was a careful professor, but 
he did not wander into the wider fields which Hamilton 
was opening. 

Such was the state of the University of Edinburgh 
when I entered it in 1829. I worked most diligently 
and conscientiously on the lectures of the professors. 
I was moved most by the lectures of Chalmers, which 
raised me from day to day above myself and above the 
world. 

In my early Edinburgh life an incident occurred which 
led me to form a resolution which I have ever since 
kept. As I was paying my fee to one of my instructors, 
he made many professions of kindness to me. A few 
weeks after I called on him on some reason or pretext. 
On going out of the door I stood a minute or two, look¬ 
ing out for the next place in the college square I meant 
to go to, when I heard the professor scolding the servant 
who had let me in. Did I not tell you I was not to be 
interrupted, and you let in that impudent fellow,” he 
cried, as he imperiously threatened the man that if he 
ever again did such a deed he would be instantly dis¬ 
missed. I formed a resolution on the instant never 
again to call on any one unless I had business with him. 
I believe our American interviewers are often led astray 
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spirit, I appreciated thoroughly the higher philosophy 
of Augustine; I dipped into Plato, and studied Cicero, all 
fox theological purposes. In modem theological litera¬ 
ture I read the common works which opposed or estab¬ 
lished the orthodox doctrines of divinity. I liked the 
works which dealt with high generalizations, such as 
Davison on Prophecy/' Butler’s Analogy ” was one 
of our text-books. I profoundly pondered Jonathan Ed¬ 
wards, but was at times irritated by the severity of his 
system, and could never fully acknowledge as either 
philosophical or scriptural truth his denial of the free¬ 
dom of the will. I lightened and brightened my severer 
studies by extensive reading in Christian biography. 

I spent a considerable portion of my time in attending 
Jamieson’s lectures on Natural History, and in studying 
Lyell’s “ Principles of Geology.” I see a Providence in 
my continuing from that date to give a great deal of 
attention to the natural sciences ; such acquaintance as I 
have with them has been of great service to me since 
I ventured to become a defender of the faith. I read a 
paper on the subject of geology before a large audience in 
the University of Edinburgh. Many years after, I did a 
little service in America to the doctrine of evolution, 
which was much doubted and suspected by the religious 
public. I may claim to have been the founder of a nice 
little school of Natural History in Princeton College, of 
which Professors Macloskie, Scott, and Osborn have 
been the able instructors. 

But nay taste all along was for Mental Philosophy, 
which I sometimes studied when I should have been 
attending to theology. At that time I was pondering 
the deep questions of natural law, with special reference 
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to ComlDe’s Constitution of Man/’ which was exercising 
a great popular influence. I gave to the Theological 
Society the ribs of what in after years, when clothed in 
flesh and blood, became my work on the “Method of 
Divine Government, Physical and Moral.” The most dis¬ 
tinguished member of the Society, who afterward became 
the not very successful Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
Edinburgh, attacked me ferociously, from what motive I 
never could determine. My spirit was aroused, and I 
defended myself with considerable pluck, and carried with 
me the students, who a short time after elected me one of 
their presidents. Henceforth I became one of the leaders 
in the theological department. In this, as in some other 
cases, I have got more good from my reverses than from 
my successes. 

There were in the University of Edinburgh a number 
of literary societies, some of a more private, and others 
of a more public character, such as the Speculative, which 
had called forth some of the great public statesmen of 
the day. I was a member of several of these societies. 
We discussed the various topics with considerable keen¬ 
ness. In the Theological Society I twice opened the 
debate on our great Church question, in both cases having 
Mr. Henry Moncreiff, son of Lord Moncreiff, as my oppo¬ 
nent. On the first occasion, the debate was on “ The veto 
of the people on the presentation of a licentiate; shall it 
be with reasons or without reasons ? ” I argued that the 
reason should not be required, as it would leave the 
presentation in the hands of the Presbytery, who would 
have to decide the case. TSext year the question was, 
“Shall patronage be abolished?” and I took the side that 
it should, and the election, under judicious restrictions, 
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ith the people. To this issue the Church was at 
'bliged to come. 

3 war against established churches began at this 
and was carried on keenly by the Dissenters in 
tnd and the Seceders in Scotland; The. theological 
nts in the university took up the defence. Chalmers 
regarded in England, as well as in Scotland, as the 
: defender of the churches established by law. He 
greatly impressed with the value of the parochial 
a of Scotland as providing ministers for every one 
e people. His students all took the same side, and 
issued some pamphlets arguing that, while the 
ch and state were different, the one caring for life 
iroperty, the other for the moral and spiritual good 
an, they yet ought to unite, and would thereby 
gthen each other, and accomplish high and important 
Most of us were eager to reform the Church of 
and, that it might fulfil these high purposes, and 
ially make the whole land Christian. I agreed with 
. views; but somehow I had a deep, unexpressed 
ig that the time was coming when the variety of 
would make it impossible for any one church to be 
lished. So I never wrote on the subject, nor took any 
part in the struggle. 

e students of Edinburgh had much intercourse with 
other in our rooms. We discussed every sort of 
set, political, religious, philosophic, and literary. On 
loints we had opinions, and pronounced an opinion 
h sometimes was and sometimes was not of much 
3 . The consequence was that we had a great deal of 
in the theological department; but some of us did 
inquire into our spiritual state before God as 
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we should have done. Yet there were times when we 
did so. 

It seems that I opened my mind fully to John Ander¬ 
son, with whom I was in constant intercourse. He was 
the son of a poor blind man from the Water of TJrr, in 
Kirkcudbrightshire, who came to beg his bread in the 
streets of Edinburgh. Both father and son made friends 
to themselves, and the son had passed through college. 
The son was tall and gaunt, but was possessed of consid¬ 
erable genius, and was of fervent, if not consistent, piety. 
He took a fancy for me on account of some supposed 
independence and originality in my views. On my 
writing to him on my spiritual state, he wrote me in 
reply: 

“ The truth is, I felt myself little in a capacity to answer the 
disclosure you then made to me of your spiritual state in a 
becoming manner. Neither yet do I feel myself able to do so. 
I have indeed often thought of you. I have thought of you 
with tears as a dear friend in great extremity; and I have 
prayed for you with all the earnestness that a miserable sinner 
like myself can feel and express in behalf of one he extremely 
loves, that God may be pleased to show you His glory in the 
face of Christ crucified, to let in so powerfully upon your soul 
that you shall be made willing instantly, and be filled with a 
determination to glory in nothing but in His Son, by whom 
the world is crucified to you, and you to this world. But who 
is this, you will say, who thus prays for me ? My dear McCosh, 
it tortures me to think that you have such reason to say so. 
We ought to have spoken of these things before, like men in 
earnest. We who sympathize with each other so largely in 
everything else, ought to have opened our minds to each other 
on this most important of all subjects, and without reserve. 
But you know how we acted, and many a pang it has cost me 
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think how much the spirit of the world was in our 
se, and how little of the meek and lowlj spirit of the 
Df Jesus. You know something of my life, and you 
lember some of my positive sins; but I can say that 
liest moments are those spent in converse with God 
ading His Word. My hopes for eternity hang on the 
ivork of Christ. I think I have begun the divine life, 
es I am full of life and spirit and joy; at other times 
ad and cold and heartless, exactly in proportion as I 
neans and engage in my duties heartily as unto God, 
into man, considering what has been done for me. I 
;t unprofitable servant and a vile sinner. I am always 
0 do better, but I feel every day more and more that 
from what I ought to be. But I desire simply to rely 
i of the Divine Spirit to enable me to work out my 
with fear and much trembling.*' 

Anderson and William Wilson were both my 
mate friends, and yet they were of a very differ- 
racter. The former became a missionary at 
m India, and was very energetic and successful. 
:er was clear, judicious, and cool, and was so 
ly all his fellow-students. After being minister 
1 country places, he took charge of the General 
tion Fund of the Free Church, established by 
3 to support in a decent manner the ministers 
given up their stipends. 
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CHAFTEE V 

ATJTOBIOGEAPmCAL. — FIEST PASTORATE.- 

ARBROATH 

1834-1839 

OO busy, useful, and happy was James McCosh’s 
student life at Edinburgh that he was almost loath 
to enter upon what he then beheved would be his mis¬ 
sion, the work of the ministry. For nearly a year after 
the completion of his regular theological course, he lin¬ 
gered on, reading extensively in all departments of 
thought, but in particular, acquiring as thorough a 
knowledge of the physical sciences as the opportunities 
furnished by Edinburgh would permit It is interesting 
to note at the close of the nineteenth century that at 
its opening an institution so famous as the University 
of Edinburgh furnished little or no instruction in the 
sciences of nature, and that McCosh was driven to 
extra-academic quarters in pursuit of those studies. The 
formdation he laid in this irregular way was nevertheless 
a solid one, and the acquaintance with physics, chemis¬ 
try, geology, and biology which he obtained by his own 
exertions in youth was invaluable in middle and ad¬ 
vanced age, when he came practically to deal with the 
encyclopaedia of knowledge, the classification of the 
sciences, and the proportionate importance of various 
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branches of learning, both as a philosopher an 
educator. 

There was also something more than zeal for fa 
edge in the young theologian’s lingering,—it was a c€ 
hesitancy about taking the irrevocable step. La 
influenced by his parents’ wishes, he had advanced 
stage to stage of the course preparatory to entering 
ministry without any special sense of being impelle 
his own instinct or reason. Carefully trained in the 
cepts of strict morality, and inspired with high mo1 
he had led a life of purity and industry throughou 
student years, and had found himself open to the i 
ences of Chalmers’s preaching and teaching, beinj 
from averse to practical work among the lapsed cl 
in the Edinburgh slums. Nevertheless, having be 
more and more conscious of his bias toward an : 
lectual life and the pursuit of original investigi 
especially in the line of mental philosophy, it was i 
question whether he could abandon these enticing j 
in which he had received the personal stimulus an( 
couragement of such a man as Sir William Ham 
for the less congenial work of a preacher and pi 
even though directed to the latter course by the 
cepts of Chalmers. Long afterwards. Dr. McCosh, 
versing with a Princeton pupil about the pen 
influence of teachers, made a special reference tc 
William Hamilton and asked, " Do you know the j 
est thing he ever said to me? It was this: 'So n 
as to have but one step between your premise an 
conclusion.* ** 

Doubtless this style of concrete reasoning was 
had turned the scale in favor of the ministry a1 
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critical moment of choice in 1834, He had just com.- 
pleted an essay on the Stoic Philosophy, which his great 
philosophical master commended in the highest terms, 
and for which the University conferred on the author 
its degree of M.A., an academic distinction which was 
a very high and much coveted honor. But for all that, 
something was barning in his heart which could not be 
quenched, and the influence of Chalmers prevailed. Of 
what followed the account can be given in Dr. McCosh's 
own words. 

I was licensed by the presbytery of Ayr in the Spring 
of 1834, a member being appointed to tell me that I 
must make my preaching less abstract, and leave out 
all such terms as ^'transcendental,'’ which I had used. 
My conscience told me the same thing, and I labored 
with excessive care to acquire clearness in language, 
and to avoid metaphysical statements in my preaching. 
My aim was to become a minister of a country parish, 
and I determined to make myself understood by every 
one. In my carefulness about the future, I had written 
about a score of sermons, but the greater number would 
not preach, and in the course of time I burned them. 
I never could prepare useful and acceptable sermons 
until I became a pastor, visited among my people, and 
learned their wants from themselves. Meanwhile I 
formed the resolution never to preach anything but 
the gospel as alone fitted to move and regenerate man¬ 
kind; and to do this in language which old and young, 
and rich and poor could comprehend. My ideal is 
carried out in the " Gospel Sermons,” which I selected 
for publication upwards of fifty years afterwards. 
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I wrote my sermons with care, and committed them 
to memory. I believe that the delivery was felt to be 
stiff by myself and the people for many years. In the 
end, I had my papers before me in the pulpit, and I 
believe that my manner was more free than it had been 
before. If I had to live my ministerial life over again, 
I would read every Sabbath forenoon with as much free¬ 
dom as possible, and suit myself to those who wished 
instruction, while in the afternoon or evening I would 
fill my mind with the subject, and seek to stimulate the 
people. In this way, I might acquire both methods, each 
serving a good purpose. 

I preached all around, both in town and country, but 
chiefly in the country. I had a good horse, and set out 
on the Saturday with my sermons in a saddle-bag behind 
me, preached twice on the Sabbath, and returned home 
on the Monday, the minister on one occasion giving a 
hint to me by telling his servant to boil two eggs for 
me, as I was about to travel. 

I was always received very pleasantly by the minister, 
and have very pleasing recollections of the manses of 
Scotland. At this time the "‘Moderate” regime was pass¬ 
ing away in favor of the revived “ Evangelism.” I made 
the acquaintance both of the moderate and evangelical 
clergy. Both parties opened their minds to me. The 
former had little or no faith in the Westminster con¬ 
fession, to which they had sworn, nor in conversion, nor 
in the atonement for sin. They were rankled by the 
discrepancy between their real and their avowed creed, 
and often spoke bitterly of those opposed to them. The 
latter were somewhat afraid of the people having too 
much power, were trusting to the veto law, and were 
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not in favor of the abolition of patronage. Some of the 
best of the evangelicals were full of hope, expecting a 
new era in the Church of Scotland, and having no idea 
that it would be disestablished when reformed. This I 
confess was my feeling. 

Having no particular ofi6.ce, and wishing to secure the 
infiiuence of landed proprietors, I became tutor in the 
excellent family of Mr. Graham of Meihlewood, near 
Sterling. 

Meanwhile a ministerial vacancy occurred in Kirk- 
michael, a parish adjoining my native place, by the death 
of a moderate minister of no great talent and no religious 
zeal, who had contented himself with giving sound moral 
advice on the Sabbath with a very uncertain gospel sound. 
The people, consisting of farmers with their families, of 
village tradesmen and shopkeepers and farm-servants, 
were longing for something better, and, being unable to 
secure access to the village church, they met in the street 
on a cold evening in March and resolved to recommend 
me to the crown, which had the patronage. In order to 
assure success they further resolved to petition their her¬ 
itors, ^ as likely to be consulted. The whole parish, the 
whole district, became agitated. Mr. John McClymont, 
an accomplished farmer, corresponded with me, and urged 
my acceptance of the call on the part of the people. I 
resolved to stand by them, and they stood steadfastly by 
me. I got the favor of about one-third of the heritors, 
but the majority were against the popular movement, and 
against me; among my opponents was a vain merchant 
who had been appointed a trustee by my father to look 
after the family property. 

1 The Scotch designation for the proprietors or landholders of the 
parish. 
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The Tories were in power at the time, and issued the 
presentation to a rival candidate who had only one vote 
at the popular election. This was on a Friday; on the 
Monday following, the Liberals came into power in Par¬ 
liament, and would certainly have given me the presen¬ 
tation had not the whole matter been foreclosed. There 
was some intention of vetoing the presentee, but a major¬ 
ity could not be got to do this. The case thus ended in 
a loss and heavy discouragement to the popular move¬ 
ment throughout the whole district. After the disruption, 
I helped to set up a Free Church in Crosshill, a village in 
the parish, and the ’Rev. John McCosh, a distant cousin 
of mine, partially endowed it. 

I was now anxious to have a ministerial charge. The 
first place I was settled in was the Abbey Chapel, Arbroath, 
or as it is called in these advancing days, Abbey Church, 
being led thereto by my college friend, the Rev. John 
Laird, then assistant minister in the parish church. There 
I was promised one hundred pounds a year; afterwards I 
received a little more. It was about the midland of Scot¬ 
land on the east coast, with very grand cliffs in the neigh¬ 
borhood, described by Scott in The Antiquary; ” ^ along 
these I often walked, and from them I got a clear view 
of the Bell Eock Lighthouse, which shines so cheerily to 
save sailors from these terrible waves. 

My congregation consisted mainly of small manufac¬ 
turers, shopkeepers, artisans, tradespeople and laborers, 
with a considerable body of seafarers sailing upon vessels 
engaged in bringing flax from the Baltic, together with 
their families. There were also a very few from the 
higher class, such as lawyers, teachers, and doctors. I 

1 It is believed that Arbroath was the Pairport of Scott^s famous novel. 
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prepared my sermons industriously on the first three or 
four days of the week, and committed them on the Satur¬ 
day. The discourses were clear, full of truth, at times 
notional, — that is, Ml of my own notions. I really 
meant to be earnest, and the people believed me to be so. 
In looking back on my ministry, I see that I was wanting 
in tenderness. I had more of the manner of Paul than of 
Jesus or of John. Both fathers and mothers, young men 
and maidens, bore most generously with the young man 
settled among them. 

I had a parish of about two thousand people allotted 
to me, and visited from house- to house, passing by no one, 
but calling on all, according to the ancient parochial sys¬ 
tem of Scotland. The people of all classes and of the 
various denominations welcomed my visits. I had a deep 
interest in speaking to the families. I found out whether 
they attended church, and never found fault when they 
went to some other church than mine. I remember that a 
young man felt very much caught when, after declaring 
that he attended the Abbey Church, he admitted in re¬ 
sponse to my question if he had ever seen me there that he 
had not, though I had ministered there for months. I fell 
in with him when he was just giving up church attendance, 
and I managed to induce him to wait on my ministry. I 
inquired especially about the children, and thus secured 
the favor of the parents and of the children themselves. 
I spoke most earnestly to parents about their children, 
and we prayed for them. I often left the mother in tears. 
I got a great hold of the sailors’ wives, and talked with 
them about their husbands away on the Baltic Sea, and 
the sailors were grateful when they came home for the 
attention I had paid to their wives and children in their 
absence. 
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I had at times difficult offices to perform. When a 
sailor was shipwrecked, the people came to me to announce 
the calamity to his widow. I tried to prepare her first by 
talking about death, or reading the chapter about the 
resurrection of Lazarus. But this scarcely alleviated the 
trial. She commonly anticipated the drift of my discourse 
and would burst out, '^Tell me, is my husband lost?” I 
had to let nature take its course. I left her with her 
friends or neighbors, and came back a few hours later or 
the next day, when she could hsten to me. I have at 
this moment a most vivid remembrance of these scenes, 
which were among an unsophisticated people with no 
deceit or disguises. I have a vivid recollection of an old 
man who fell dead in my arms, as I was praying with 
him. I remember how distracted I felt when I had to 
comfort a member of my church whose husband, a high 
class teacher, had committed suicide. 

As I was trustworthy, I was able to gain the confidence 
of the people, and they often unbosomed themselves to 
me. Wives told me of their trials with their drunken or 
passionate husbands, husbands spoke of their difficulty 
with their capricious wives, and parents of the wayward¬ 
ness of their children. I always sympathized with them 
and gave them the best advice I could. I was able in this 
way to soothe many a sorrow, and to heal wounds that 
had been long rankling. 

I organized Sabbath Schools, carefully looking out for 
competent and pious teachers. I was not particularly 
successful in addressing children, but I set up a special 
class for young men and women upwards of fifteen years 
of age. I had commonly seventy or eighty, often a hun¬ 
dred or a hundred and twenty, in attendance. I selected 
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a subject, such ns a IxkiIc of Scripture which we NtiulitKl, 
or a particular topic, such as prophecy, iir the history tff 
an ora of Old or New Testament Hi»t*»ry. 1 prei«ireil 
with gnat care for my teaching and gave information not 
always of a comiimnplacu kind, or else I stiught to tifl'er 
■wise and useful reflections. I osiunined the young jH'ophi 
regularly and systematically, always giving the suhj««-t ii 
practical direction. In touching such advauceil chiHMn.H, I 
prepared myself for my work in after years in the col¬ 
leges at Belfast and Princeton. I cannot reradi these 
scenes without tho lUxujHist emotion. I hojai t<i nnast 
with moinhers of those classes in hmven. thi these 
occasions I got iW!nnaintod with the chameter tif young 
men and women, and was able to ttenl with them 
personally. 

One day, in {awsing ah)ng tho niaiJi street, I mine 
upon a butcher who was cutting up n huge ox. I n»k«il 
him to give mo a fww minutos to sjs’nk to him, his wife 
and family. His wife earnestly entn-ntod hitu to tin «»>, 
but ho auHwurud nmglrly tlmt he did n«t wish for such 
visits. So I had to pass on, but 1 whisjs'red iu his ear 
as I pas.sed that if over ho was on a Isal ..f sirkness hts 
could send for mo at any hoar of the night or day. A 
few weeks ufUfr, I heanl e loud knock at my d««or alsust 
two in tho morning, atul, on attending t«» It, I fmintl a 
young woman, who told me that her father, this sainw 
butcher, was dying and wished to imm« me immediately. 
In a few minutes I was at bis bwlsido, He ii[«»li^i? 4 !d 
for his previous rudeness, adding that I wiw th« tmly 
one who over seemed to car® for his soul. I iidilte.sw!d 
him earnestly, and he listened keenly. lie «li«id a f«w 
hours after. The news of this incident spromt over t!i« 
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whole district, and I never afterwards had a refusal of a 
visit. 

In Arbroath we had a constellation of active young 
ministers, all of whom rose to eminence. There was 
William Stevenson, who preached the truth in a bright 
but somewhat artificial style, and who became a professor 
in the theological department of Edinburgh University. 
There was Robert Lee, born in Berwick on Tweed, of 
whom it was as difficult to determiue whether he was 
an Episcopalian or Presbyterian, as to settle whether his 
birthplace was in Scotland or England, who was as sharp 
and quick as a wagtail, and who sought, in a theological 
chair in Edinburgh, to form the character of young men 
after the fashion of Episcopacy. There was James Lums- 
den, who preached a Calvinistic creed in the language of 
the seventeenth century, who became principal of the Free 
Church College, Aberdeen, and who defended, as a preacher, 
the doctrines of the Westminster Assembly. There was 
John Laird, who preached the gospel simply and warmly, 
who was a great favorite with the common people, and 
who was asked by a large body of the servant-girls to 
perform the ceremony when they were married. There 
was another, as bright as any of them, who fell into vice, 
and I will not name him. 

Thomas G-uthrie was at that time minister of the quiet 
country parish of Arbirlot, which lay in the immediate 
vicinity of Arbroath. He was sprung from a highly repu¬ 
table and religious family, inhabiting the neighboring city 
of Brechin. We soon became intimate, but on one point 
we had no sympathy with each other, — he had no fond¬ 
ness for abstract thought, and he hated metaphysics. But 
he was very genial. We agreed on all great public ques- 
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tions, "botli of religion and politics, and we acted together 
in all church matters. He lived two miles and a half 
out of town; he always called on me when in town, and 
I spent the happiest honrs of my Arbroath life in walk¬ 
ing out, when I was wearied with niy parochial work, 
and spending a time with him and his family. He had 
a great knowledge of human nature and of mankind, and 
I consulted him on all great occasions. Indeed, he and 
Dr. McLeod were the shrewdest men I evtjr knew in 
foreseeing the probable issue of complicated circum¬ 
stances. He was ready, when I was a young man, to 
put himself to any amount of trouble to forward my 
advancement. He helped me more than any other to 
obtain positions of usefulness, and he continued to be the 
best friend I ever had beyond my own family. 

It was said of Burke, that he could not meet a common 
man for a few minutes under a shed without the man 
feeling interested in him. This language might be used 
of Thomas Guthrie. He had a pleasant word for every 
one, that is, he said something which would gratify the 
man he addressed. He was particularly fond of talking 
to farmers and their servants, males and females. The 
consequence was that he became a great favorite in his 
parish. It is a noteworthy circumstance that he was 
five years a probationer withont receiving a call. At that 
time he preached as others preached, and did not preach 
better than others; bnt when he became minister of 
Arbirlot he let out all his heart and genius, and followed 
a course of his own. He arranged to give a discourse, 
written and committed, in the forenoon, and to have a 
meeting with the young people in the afternoon ; in the 
afternoon he was to catechise the young on the sermon 
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itf tlm utiiruiiijj. H« tttUl *u« that hi> wan iii'Vt»r wi 
liunilili'ii ii.H \vh»'it luj ftnuul h« couW liltlo tir jnitliitij> 

t.r h m tiiM’uitrm.! !it« otmntry lK»yii iiiul Hi^ 

Mi lliiit III* \viii4 liilitiriiig in viuin Frniii timt itiilii liii 
r!iiii 4 *i'it !iif4 iiniiiiirr i»f prmrJiiiig, ami lik iimilii cif ml- 
1111**4iiigi4, iilliiwiiig frtm «pii€« for lii« wlii»lii 
kii«nvltiilgt% mill mc|HiriiniCii Ui fltjw out. Ho miulti 
ilirmul, priii’ticii} roiiiiirlcH, ioltl iiiiiieilokiii of wliiit ho liiid 
mmu iiiiil Imml, iiml iiiiwl illiwimiioiia from coiniuoii life 
siiii sooitiifi ill wliiidi iliti worn iisioroHtoil. Kow 

livorj ojt* wm fixotl him an }m proiu-luHl, iiihI in tho 
iifloriiooii ho intiilil got nil hk ilbrournii Imuk frmii his 
plfuighiiioii iiml norviitif girls. Thoro wiin mi imuitHliate 
rilling** Hi t!io i4 !!i«* wlp»li^ parifiln mul Hourly t»vory 

*»li*g m|.| h-, Wi'll ;ri }ouiig. iitfollth'il tlio llftrruoon iia Wisll 
11,1 tiis' ;irr\iri^ Ho proitrlitnl in tlm siinio wiij 

iihnt hr wi’itl III iiilii'r pliirofi. Ho Wiiii imi known tia 
}rl in tip* gMii ♦ ilioin Hiit* in tlin mutniry pliinni iiroiiiiih 
iilirinnnr ho pmirlintl rroWik glillioniii lo luiv© lliiiir 
lirilllit Wilfliini 

I rtiiiiniiikir ii« fnmh ita yiMliiriliiy tint fiwt tiiiiii I litiarcl 
iiiiit. It %%iw lit 14 wiiisk-iiigtit iiiiiiliniiiry ImM 

it flurry* itiiitiiig itii iitlitlligwiil, tiM-fiialttoiiitti, eoimlry 
|ii»ii| 40 . III! to l«i tliii last i|«mkiir* ts 

iiiiliiiily Iriivii tint iiiimiliiig till ilioy Iniiirtl Iiiiti* 

Ifij omnimnmrnl with ii filittit itetiitiiiiiii, hut liii Bmm told 
i ririi iiiioei|«*i« uf it imiiloiii iiiiioiig tlm ” «}mitrijr«ur 
fiiiijmr« who Worn tniliiiig iliti griiiii* wltinh hiwl mmurriii 
iwnr tint ¥*4iiittiiry fl*iiitriivpriy, at tliiit iiiiiit raging 
Itinitigfioiit tlm %¥liiilo eiiitiilry* Tlits itoij wfin «o funny 
Iliti lilt! }i*i*n4t! lifipitt tfi litiigli, aitil, f« liii ciiiitiniiinh thi 
|i 4 ii||tiiiig tilt tlitf |«irt tif tlii iiiitre tmlitinois heatitni to 
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oppressive that an old man of seventy drew himself up, 
holding his sides, and with some diffictilty got out the 
request, “Please, Maister Guthrie, (stop), we can 
stand this nae langer.” The speaker at once changed his 
tune, and described a shipwreck which had happened on 
their coast. The young women began to hide their 
tears, and at last the whole audience bowed their heads 
like bulrushes, with the tears flowing from their eyes. 
The sufficiently conceited student who recites this, who 
had lately left Edinburgh University, said to himself, I 
am left far behind. Here a new man has appeared, a 
new fire, which will burn over the land. 

At this moment I see him before me in the pulpit. He 
was tall, six feet two, bony and somewhat gaunt. His 
voice was loud but mellow; he could modulate it well, 
and at times it became low and pathetic. His preach¬ 
ing was distinguished by two very marked features, — he 
showed amazing sense, and great masses of practical 
wisdom came out. People did not say, but they felt 
“ that man knows what is what; he knows what is in my 
heart; he speaks to my experience, to what I have passed 
through; he knows my labors and my troubles, and I 
feel that I can trust him and take him as my adviser.” 
He was not a very deep expounder of Scripture, but in 
plain, graphic words he could make the Bible incidents 
stand before you, and make you acquainted with the 
men and women who then lived. As he brought the 
scenes before a promiscuous audience, perhaps he called 
forth deeper feeling than any preacher of his day. I 
remember sitting far back in an unobserved place in a 
church in Arbroath, and how my attention was called 
to a working man and his wife sitting beside me. I 
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wiitclii'Hl tlunr fietifitii, Tim wifii at flr»t tiiil ti«i think 
In^r liiwliriiiil iiiifticninitly aitiiiitwi* and whtni llin |»riMidii!r 
waa giving kuiiiii gninl iidvicxi aha luiflgt'd him, After 
a wdiib tlii^ rtmiiirk caitii! fmiii liim» ** I iiiit mri» 

Till' vjim nf linili warn imw ga/ing thii 

ijviikar, By iiid !*y thn Umrs warn llowiiig fn*m h«r 
0fm willniiit Imr untiring it Tlia ImHlmnii wan deter- 
iitiiiwl till iH'iiig iiiiyily iiml nn imt yirldiiig tn atich 
womanly frilling j Init I nhsiirvad tliiit hr tin liiid to 
fcirtti iiii iiwfnlly iitrmig roaoliiiimi in krt‘}i hiiii»idf from 
biirstiiig into teiirg, A« tiiw liihoring nmn telt wi iilio 
fait thr lioliltmiiiit so iil«o ftdt thr Univnvity hcdmliir, in 
listriiing to hiim 

Wliilr flaw iiiiiiiiTHinl in my |iiiii|rTitl litlitjrM Ihr follow¬ 
ing hlft’i* riimr i«» IIII1 vary uimxjiirfrdly : 


Jnm 20, Hill, 

A« drill tif ttiii Klrk»t»iicm of flit! CJrry 1‘Viiirfii in luliii- 
tmrghi iiiid ttf ti C'ottiitiiiteii of thatCoiigrrgfiiioin I liiivr Iwen 
rrr|iir^lrii lliiil yolt will t»va Itiii giiotliiiiii to |in*arh ill llial 
C-litirrli till Sfthliitllt imxti til© MiOi iiwti in tint fiimtooti» with 
tlio f tew of filling ii|i Hit vucatity in tliiii diiiroti* 

1* Ct Mai*. 

I fidt tliifi til hn nil h«nn»riihl« I liini isvitlriiee 

lliiii 1 tiwrtl It III ^fr, Alrxiiiitlur M, Diiiiloi^ tliii niiiimiit 
rJiiirtdi Iitwyrr of Ktlinlittrgli, Hr liiid hriiril of tiia as a 
Pltiibiit* Mj^^riiillj from Hr* Wrlsln litt wiis stiiikiiig with 
iilliiiw l« rhnoitr till! iiylii iiitd loiia of priiiicdsilig in i41iii- 
liiirgli; ill ntfior wi»rtlf4, |ci»«i iisidii iiitil rrvive 

ftviiiigidteim Tilt! sriwioit Wfii |iiirtiittiliir!y iiixions to havii 
fi rvaiigidirii! tiiiiiwter in iimccird Dr, Iiiglis, tha 
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leader of the Moderate party, who had preached to a 
small congregation in Old Grey Friars. 

Here, I may remark, that I look on Alexander Dunlop 
as one of the noblest of the men whom the Disruption 
struggle brought into prominence. I never knew a man 
of more sensitive honor or higher moral trust. He was 
the main guide of the Church in matters of law before 
the Disruption, and for years after. Seeking no remu¬ 
neration, or temporal honor, or aggrandizement of any 
kind, he insisted on keeping the Church consistent to its 
principles, and carefully avoiding everything mean. 

I took the whole subject of the invitation to Edinburgh 
into serious and prayerful consideration. I knew that a 
serious responsibility lay upon me, whether I accepted 
or declined: I knew that the Church had come to a 
crisis, I saw that there was a great field of usefulness 
opened to me in Edinburgh, provided I was fit for the 
charge; but I was aware of my own deficiencies. I 
knew that I was not an orator. I respectfully but firmly 
declined. Now, in my advanced years, as I review the 
whole event, I see that I did right in the decision I came 
to. I am sure that my style of preaching would not 
have kept up a congregation for a lifetime in Edinburgh. 

In the same letter in which I declined, I strongly re¬ 
commended the Eev. Thomas Guthrie for the office, 
stating to the council that he would greatly interest 
and attract the people, and would fill the church imme¬ 
diately. In my letter I said that Mr. Guthrie could 
move the people as Daniel O'Connell did, but told them 
that they would not find in him the polished speaker 
they had usually sought in Edinburgh. This language 
frightened some members of the council, for Daniel 
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Cyrt»tiiii!l} %vm lit lliat tiriitt a grimt luigl^ar in Srcitlmiil, 
iiiiii I liiiil III write an eiplaiifttiwi whirli tliam. 

Mr, wm iinkpil to m I litf{ htmii, Init at 

ciiirti In fuel Mr. Ihtiiltip fiatl grtmt cliflknilty 

ill ilwiliiig with Mr. Cliitlirin, who wfi» tint willing te Im 
nil'll lift fi riinilitliito, or fli«{ic«ocl to limvii liia 
Ifti wrilio |ii«itnn|itorily, R§kiiig lii« itftiiio to Iw withdrawn. 

It wm iigTOiil tiisinitl clown a fcifiitiiitteti to hour liim 
liriiiolt. I giivi! II hint of tliii to liiiii. lln wrotii to riii\ 
" I tiiifo II {dull in my hiiad m to lhadiig not tlw ccnuitry 
lint tho on Biitfliiilh flr^tt.^ I firroslod thin hy tidliiig 

liiiti tliiit would ho m hiid ii« di^od, in floinng 

wlnni fitllod to work in Kim*vtdi thiit grniit inly, Tho 
drjHiliitioii hi’iinl liiiii proiirh in hif4 own idiurrh and thon 
ill fill' iw-oiiing in Arhroiiih, \vh«*ro In* liiippiniial to ofliri- 
iil*\ iiiid i4ioti;dy rotainiiiiriiihnl ihtil lii* f4}ioiild hit nillnd. 

Hr wi*4o ’Mf I inn oha^tod I will go, nnd I go Jii,h| 

I woiilit lliofi ff'*4 it to hi* II null of Providinif.it 
iiiiil tliily, hill if it lina hinni tliii IhYiiio will, it will givn 
isio goatlff jdoiiMiiro |o kii«nf thiit iho rlociioit liaii fiilkn 
lilt iifiothof/* III pjdlp of ilwiif roiiiriinilntiiri!» liti was 

idoiii^«h ainl h«^ foil lit ottoo iliiit tie liiid to Itnivp li» 

wiiitdi ho i«i loved, mid t» tiiigiigti in a grtmi work 
ill ftp* iinirofiolin «»f !ii« ooimiry. Ifi* mh\ in Iii 0 | ** I 
will it II fair triiil mid if t do iioi drinv ilio ptaijiltj 
ill Kdiiilfiiroli. I will go down l*» fioiiie cmitniry inirbli/* 
Wlteii lio wiia «df*tii*d, II lllllillter of liia rri^giri«s1iyter«, 
iiliifiiig wli**i$i lii^ wiiii II fiivt»rilo* giiilii'rrd lirmiiid him 
liiiii wild: 5rtr. Iliilltrhn y*rti tdiiiiigo your niyh of 

pri'iiiidiig wlion ymi Inivo to Ud'ort* iiii fiitdifiioit uti 

jrtdrdo’d ini lliiit III Kdiiihiirgli.*' Wlioii I h«nird this I 
iiis|4«‘f^*'d lliiit not to iillor his iiitidii of nisnikiiig, imMiring 

a 
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Mm that human nature is much the same everywhere, 
and that what had moved the people of Arbirlot and 
Arbroath, would also move the people of Edinburgh. 

When he delivered his first sermon, many turned out 
to hear the unknown man from the country, who had 
never preached in Edinburgh before. He gained the 
people at once. Next Sabbath, and every Sabbath down 
to his retirement, so many people gathered that they did 
not know how to get them seated. 



CHAPTER VI 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL. —SECOND PASTORATE AND DIS‘ 
RUPTION OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH 

1839-1851 

pULLY conscious of Ms own ability, young Mr. McCosh 
was nevertbeless his own severest critic. It was 
a deed of great courage, an act of tremendous self- 
denial, for a country minister in a subordinate position, 
ambitious, vigorous, and confident, to refuse the tempting 
possibility held out to him by the authorities of Grey 
Friars’ Church. In estimating his position before and 
during the disruption of the Scotch Kirk, it has been 
remarked with some degree of astonishment that he never 
held a commanding position either in the universities or 
in the ecclesiastical life of Scotland. The incidents nar¬ 
rated in the last chapter, taken along with another to 
be told in connection with a call to an important 
Scotch professorship, which several years later he vir¬ 
tually dismissed before it was made, are sufficient evi¬ 
dence that the position he did hold was altogether of 
his own choosing, and not determined by lack of appre¬ 
ciation or of opportunity. In 1838, the year after he had 
been invited to present himself as a candidate in the pul¬ 
pit of Grey Friars, he received and accepted the crown 
appointment as minister in the Established Church at 
Brechin, a small but busy city of Forfarshire, at no great 
distance from Arbroath, This he owed to the watchful 
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solicitude of Ms former teacher, Dr. Welsh. Of his labors 
in the Brechin charge, which began in 1839, he has left an 
interesting sketch. His colleague in the pastorate was 
the Eev. A. L. E. Eoote, a man of sound sense and excellent 
parts: — 

I have a very vivid recollection of Brechin in Forfar¬ 
shire, as I first saw it when I passed on horseback over 
Burghill, on the south side, and came in view of the val¬ 
ley of the river Southesk, immediately below and before 
me. On the slope on the opposite side of the river, I saw 
the gray old town with its two prominent towers: the one, 
the cathedral tower built in the twelftli century by King 
David I., “ the sair saint for the crown,” so called because 
he erected so many ecclesiastical buildings; the other and 
older, the Eound Tower, built by Irish workmen about the 
year one thousand of our era, as I showed in co-operation 
with Mr. Black, the town clerk. Behind and beyond, a 
few miles on the north side, were the huge Grampian 
Mountains, forming a grand background. On the left 
side, were Brechin Castle (a somewhat plain building), 
and its rich domains ; and on the right side, at the base 
of the Grampians, sweeping towards the east, the rich 
plain called the Howe [or Hollow] of the Mearns. It was 
destined that in this city I should spend several of the 
most active and enterprising years of my life. 

Brechin, with its 5,000 or 6,000 inhabitants, might be 
regarded as a fit representative of the smaller Scotch 
towns. In it were a flax mill, a bleachfield, several man¬ 
ufactories of linen, a distillery of whiskey, several banks, 
and ordinary shops or stores. As an upper class, were 
ministers, lawyers, and teachers, then shopkeepers, mechan- 
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ic«, clrtwwnnkBrs, survantu ai»l «lfty-lttbon'r.H. Tiu« grt'iit iKiily 
iif liw mhttbiUuitM mm hiUKl-ltMtm wtwvura, ottriiiug («ily 
eight «r nine ft w«*tk, but tmreftiUy ronriug their 

fttuiilkw. There were bw many imbUc-h«»«H«8 in the town 
rihI theugh the greattu' iHuly of tlie {wojilo were fttiJwr, drink¬ 
ing w(w reHorttnl to on all mwial occftMionw, atul a nuiulter 
Iwriinre vietima of intem|>emncw. 

The |*ttri«U was well pntvido<l with the means of graca. 
Tliero WM the Cathoilral Cliurch, with its two endowed 
ministon, and a Uha^Ksl of Biise, whi<’.h Imd been made a 
|»risit ohtirch tivond mtent. There was an Kpi8eo|ial 
Church, ftttondod by tlw» country gentry in tlio neighbor- 
luKsl, and liy tlnuhmcendnnts of the fftinili<*.s that liadstisod 
by *'I'rini-e CJiurlie," There was an original " Heeisssion 
(’huri'h." which clung rcmthUely to tht> priiicipleM of tha 
old Scotfdi Cimrch, and vehemently o]i]inM'd Tatrunngo 
and all other evils. There were nlwo two other '•Keces- 
fdoij (’hurches." anda " Iteliisf (’hureh," shortly afterwards 
tmited in one denoinination, nil of whieh ladongtal to 
boditw whieh had Itcon out *tf thi' Kstuhlished Chureh tif 
Heotlund, ami were ««»w ojijnwed the tuiioii of Church 
and abito tinder fivory form. This may seem rather too 
large ft numlier of denominations to las in ono sniftll town. 
The ministers of diiTenmt denominations had little com- 
munieation with each other, but they bad m* ijuarrela. 

Kt'eti and extreme disMenlers nateivtal me gladly. I 
exjdiiined to tlo’ dissenting families that 1 ilid not tnenn 
to inb^rfere with lladr ntlemlance at tbeir i>wn idactts of 
worship. I dovuted one day a week to the work t>! general 
visiting; I devoted another day b> visiting sismially the 
«i« k, the infirm and injed. This was the tnelhod of the 
&bibU«heil Church, and it was a p.iw«rful meana of 
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gaining the whole parish. Other days I wrote ; and, in 
the early stages of my ministry, on the evenings of 
these days, I spent time occasionally at social parties; 
but far more frequently I spent my leisure in read¬ 
ing extensively, and often to a late hour, in litera¬ 
ture and in my favorite subject of philosophy. In 
the winter I paid special attention to the families in 
the town district. Having announced on the previous 
Sabbath the locality in which I meant to visit, say. Cadger 
Hillock, I found all the people waiting for me, except 
those engaged in the factories, who had to take their places 
in the works. I took down the names of all in each 
household, inquired whether the young were attending a 
day school and a Sabbath class. I spoke briefly to them, 
putting a few questions, and commonly joining in prayer. 
I appointed a meeting in the evening at eight o’clock, never 
in a rich man’s house, commonly where there was an aged 
or a bed-rid person. We had usually the whole people 
of the district attending. I gave an address on some 
practical subject. The whole exercise lasted one hour. 
In this way I got acquainted with the young and the old, 
and prompted children to join our Sabbath classes, and 
those a little further advanced in life to join my class for 
the young above fifteen years of age. 

I visited the country district in the summer. After 
an early dinner, I started on horseback (I always kept a 
good stout horse), and put up at a selected farm-house, 
where the horse was sure to get a feed of corn. I visited 
all the afternoon in the district, and paid special atten¬ 
tion to the young and the infirm. At five or six o’clock 
I was sure to have a grand tea provided at the place at 
which I had left my horse. At half-past six the whole 
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people assembled, and I spoke to them, often having an 
attendance of seventy or eighty. I rode home at night, 
feeling that I had spent a profitable day, and praying for 
a blessing on what had been done. When I got home, 
I often carried my reading far into the night. Take, 
as illustrating this, my visit to Barrelwell, a large farm¬ 
house, once a year. After breakfast I rode out to the 
farm-house. I spoke a few words privately to the 
master and mistress. I then went among the servants, 
and spent a few hours in making myself acq[uainted and 
conversing with them, especially speaking to fathers, 
mothers, and children. In the afternoon, all the people 
on the farm met in the farm-house. I catechised them 
in a simple way on the Shorter Catechism, or on some 
portion of Scripture made known beforehand. After¬ 
wards I addressed the whole people, who might have 
amounted to sixty or seventy. 

In this way I got thoroughly acquainted with the 
people, rich and poor, old and young. I encouraged them 
to open their minds and hearts to me, especially their 
troubles, personal and household, taking care never to 
repeat what was said to me, and checking scandal of 
every kind. I tried to make the people feel that they 
had a trusty friend in me. I felt the deepest i]:^terest 
in talking to the people, and often got much knowledge 
from them of human character. 

The parochial system of Scotland was a most powerful 
means of sustaining and diffusing religion in the country. 
There is unfortunately nothing like it in America. There 
should be some substitute devised. When the disrup¬ 
tion of the Church of Scotland came, this method had to 
be given up, and I cannot tell how much I regretted it. 
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The congregational system cannot possibly serve all the 
purposes of the parochial; it leaves gaps which are not 
filled up. It would be desirable to secure, among the 
numerous denominations in America, a modified system, 
a Federation of Churches, under which the minister 
would be responsible for every family in a certain 
district, though having no power of excluding any other 
form of Christianity from entering it. It is only thus 
that according to our Lord’s command the gospel can be 
preached to every creature. 

In these visitations, ludicrous incidents occurred on 
various occasions. In the parish, we had two wealthy 
women who kept a pawn-shop and lodged vagrants. I 
did not know very well how to reach them. It occurred 
to me that I should take a bold course, and ask them to 
open their house for an evening meeting. They felt 
pleased beyond measure, and spent most of the day in 
inviting their neighbors to attend. The people con¬ 
sidered my choice of a house as very queer, but came out 
in great numbers. On that evening they had for lodgers 
a travelling company with an enormous monkey. When 
I began to address the people, the monkey came out from 
a side room and took his place on a table exactly oppo¬ 
site me, whether of purpose on the part of its owners 
to play me a trick I could not find out. To every motion 
of mine, whether moving my head or lifting my hands 
or stamping my feet, the monkey made a corresponding 
motion, aU with a face of deepest gravity. What was to 
be done ? I could not keep a respectful attention on the 
part of the people. The scene was inexpressibly ludi¬ 
crous. Ifo one had the courage to interfere. Attempts 
were made to suppress the laughter, which were not 
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successful. What was to be done ? The people thought 
I was well served for selecting such a house. The 
thought occurred to me to make a vehement jerk to one 
side. The monkey, in copying me, fell on the floor, and 
was carried off in disgrace by his owner. I was deeply 
moved myself, and in my address I awed the whole 
people. I left orders there, and in all similar places, 
when I visited them, that if any beggars or vagrants 
became ill I was to be immediately sent for. I was occa¬ 
sionally called for, and had always eager listeners, at 
times on the part of some who had seen better days, and 
who drank in the truth which they had learned in their 
younger years. 

My heart ever warms when I think of Brechin. Here 
I had the privilege of preaching the gospel from week 
to week to large congregations, and training thousands 
of young people in religion. Here I was pleasantly 
acquainted with nearly every one, and had not a few 
personal friends. Here my children were born. Here 
I buried a dear boy. The greatest gift which I got was 
my dear and excellent wife. She was the daughter (the 
second) of Alexander Guthrie, an eminent physician known 
all over the country, and a brother of the Rev. Thomas 
Guthrie. She has proved to be a most loving wife to 
me, and has constantly watched over me and my inter¬ 
ests. She was an admirable household manager, and 
enabled me to live handsomely at times on a small 
income. She had a good deal of the Guthrie character. 
She was characteristically firm, and did not always yield 
to me. She advised and assisted in all my work as 
minister and professor. She visited sick students and 
looked after their welfare. A hospital costing thirty 
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thoTisand dollars has been erected in Princeton College, 
bearing down her name to future generations. 

During the years I spent at Brechin I had to come 
through a great crisis in the history of the Church of 
Scotland, and therefore of Scotland generally, which was 
so identified with its Church, A great question came 
to a head at this time, and I threw myself into it, heart 
and soul. There were really two connected questions 
involved. The one was the spiritual independence of 
the Church. We believed that a church enslaved by 
the state could not fulfil the high ends contemplated by 
Christ in setting up his Eingdom. We believed that the 
Church of Scotland, established by law, greatly needed 
reformation. I entered and continued in it, believing 
that we could reform it. The other question was the 
right of the members of the church to have power in 
the election of their pastors. It was in this last ques¬ 
tion that I took the deepest interest. 

As to the first question, I was deeply convinced that 
in order to accomplish the great moral and spiritual pur¬ 
poses for which it was instituted, the Church must be 
free, and not under Patrons and politicians. But some¬ 
how I had always a suspicion that a church fully en¬ 
dowed might be tempted into ecclesiastical tyranny, 
which could only be counteracted by control being given 
to the membership. I was of opinion that the Christian 
Church should at this crisis have demanded the abolition 
of Patronage out and out, and argued that it would be 
carried by the wave of popular rights which had given 
us the Beform BUI. The great body of the Church was 
not prepared to go this length. A large number of the 
ministers had little faith in popular elections, and were 
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rather favorable to a continuance of Patronage if it could 
be properly restraiued. The proposed remedy, favored 
by Chalmers and Lord Moncreiff, was to give the congre¬ 
gations a power of vetoing any obnoxious presentee. 

The great body of the church leaders being sure that an 
anti-patronage law would not be enacted by Parliament, 
this compromise measure was passed by the Church. We 
acted on it from 1834 to 1843; and good was done, as the 
Patrons felt that they had to inquire carefully into the 
character of the persons they appointed. Meanwhile, cases 
occurred in which congregations vetoed the presentee, as 
in Strathbogie, and in which presbyteries refusing to 
settle with the ministers, the affair was carried up to the 
law courts. The Court of Session, by a majority of eight 
to five, decided that the Church was acting illegally, the 
minority of five containing some of the ablest judges on 
the bench, such as Lord Glenlee and Lord Jeffrey. The 
whole question came finally before the House of Lords, 
which virtually decided that the veto law was illegal. 
It now became clear that we had to separate from the 
Established Church. A convocation of non-intrusion 
ministers was held with closed doors in Edinburgh. I 
was for continuing the fight, but the meeting unanimously 
resolved, more wisely, to make a final appeal to the na¬ 
tional legislature. As again it declined to relieve us, we 
had no course left us but to retire. I made a motion in 
the presbytery, which virtually separated us from the 
church established by law. It was agreed between Dr. 
Foote and myself that he should go up to the General 
Assembly to take part in the formal separation, and that 
I should remain over the Sabbath in Brechin, to watch 
over the movements of the congregation. I went up to 
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Editthurgh oa Mondfty, and aigtwil tlw» Jaitiiitg 

with botweeu fuur huiulruJ aiui fiv*i htUHlriul iiuiuxtiini 
in urgftiii/ing the Fro® Uhurch. This wiw » 

gri'iit oviuit ia thu Ju«U»ry of i^»:ollaad, I roruuniy rwgurd 
it iw tht* groaUsst vviait iu my lito. 

I through Uu3 crisin with vt«ry fi'«liitg« 

niui with vory d«nt <Jonviclioii». ihi thw liriil Samliiy 
nfttir, I KjKiko from the toxt, " Ihil lutkijy »4 tho |triortts 
ami Ijovito and chiuf of th«* hithort who wori- ancioat 
mwi, that had »r‘oa th« tir«l houto, wlo u llo* fomoUtion 
of Uiia hou«« wna laid Unforo th»*ir »>♦», w*'j<t with a 
loud voiott, and many shouted aloud for joy ; ro that iho 
|>eoi)l« could not diacorii tho now*' of tho shout of joy 
from the aoiae of the wwjnng of tho |*o| h>, foy th** 
jmojilo shouted with a loud aioait, and Uu* uoi .o w«« 
heard afar off." 1 ajaike td what wo h«id hus hy our 
giving up our conmsctiojj with Iho 'da!**, !iui <,hi»wo4 
definitely that wu couhl not hav«t r<*i.uu* >| our < uodti- 
imnita in couHiHUmcy with mir jtiim ijd''!, who h wr ertuSd 
never ahandon. 1 ilvvtdl fully t»n wliitl w«' had >5»eurwd 
ill the full liliorly whieli wo imw « n}oyt <h is|<d.o • nrtair- 
agingly and h»|»efully to the jn>oj.h\ and *<%h«u«<d tlwitji 
to go forward in the great work alloitml lo ihom, 

In the parish chundi w« had »ij*wiird« of f-uirtoon 
hundred momlasra. Of therw, over oighf huu Ired joined 
tho Free Uhureh movement, whihi ah-uit *uv hundred 
remainiitl in tlie jUktahlbhed t'hurrh. I w,»,» diiaj*- 
pointed, I confew, that more did not g.i with ««, { 
felt keenly my acjiaration from aoiiio wtm had laam 
tmder my miniatorml care, hut who hohind. 

!l^o great body of tlioau who wore r»'g.srd<»<l hy na n* 
pioue, of tih<»o who felt an intoreit in mlumi-eijmiit 
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and purity of the Church, went with ns. All along there 
was a nnmber of farmers and tradesmen satisfied with 
the state of the Church, and not willing to be burdened 
with the payment of a minister’s stipend; these stuck 
closely to the state-endowed Church There were a few 
who worshipped with us for some weeks, and then left 
us, including Alexander Mitchel, who afterwards rose to 
be a professor and a leading divine in the Established 
Church of Scotland. Those who adhered to us formed 
a happy union, and went on hopefully, subscribing Hber- 
ally to our funds, and working steadily in our cause. 
On one occasion the collectors of our funds passed the 
door of a poor woman without calling on her, because 
she was so poor. She came out in an excited state, ask¬ 
ing if they deemed her unworthy of the Lord’s work, 
and insisted upon giving her mite. 

There were painful scenes, husbands taking one side 
and wives another; young men and maidens going with 
us, while their parents remained behind. In some cases, 
fathers threatened to disinherit their children if they 
went with us. A young woman told me that her father 
said that he would give her nothing but bread and water 
to feed on until she returned to the old Church. I be¬ 
lieve that in all these cases the threatened parties con¬ 
tinued firm, and in most cases the hearts of those who 
threatened them relented. 

I kept up my courage, and acted as manfully as I 
might. At times I had fears, but I carefully suppressed 
them, and they were immediately lost sight of in the 
midst of prevailing hopes which carried me on. Being 
accustomed to receive state aid, I had not so much faith 
in the willingness of the members to maintain their min- 
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isters as I afterwards had. I did not know, when I left 
the parish church, where I should have to go. I knew 
that I could never have so large and influential a congre¬ 
gation as I had had in the past. One of my difficulties 
arose from the circumstance that in the diminished con¬ 
gregation two ministers would not be required, and either 
Mr. Foote or I would have to retire. While I felt such 
trials as these, I did not feel it to be a trial to give up 
my large stipend, although I did realize at times that I 
had to suffer a degradation of social position. I can 
claim that in my state of greatest weakness and depres¬ 
sion I never thought for one instant of abandoning our 
principles, — as we expressed it, of going back into 
Egypt. 

Meanwhile, the church buildings of the United Pres¬ 
byterians and of the Old Light Seceders were generously 
thrown open to us, and we preached in them. We pro¬ 
ceeded vigorously with the erection of a new church, in 
which the congregation was comfortably housed. The 
minister of the other Free Church in town was often laid 
aside by frequent attacks of a serious malady. The con¬ 
gregation called me to be his colleague, and I accepted. I 
continued to minister in that church from 1844 to 1850, 
when I was called to a Chair of Logic and Metaphysics 
in Queen’s College, Belfast. I accepted because I had 
long had a taste for philosophy, and because I hoped to 
advance a sound philosophy. 

The question is often put to us, "If you had foreseen 
the issue as it turned out, would you have started or 
joined the movement which led to your giving up your 
livings, and dividing the church members?” I think I 
can answer this question with truth and candor for my- 
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self and the company that went out. We were con¬ 
vinced of the truth and importance of the old principles 
of the Church of Scotland; we believed them to be 
founded on the Word of God, and were sure that we 
ought to act in accordance with them. We saw that 
great evils rose and reigned in the Church when it 
departed from them in the eighteenth century, especially 
in the greatly lower tone of religious life and activity, 
and the prevalence of intemperance and various forms of 
immorality. Where cases arose in which the Church was 
required to settle ministers obnoxious to the people, we 
felt that we could not yield without violating our princi¬ 
ples. acknowledge that as we were doing all this we 
claimed to be the true Church of Scotland, and fondly 
believed that we would continue in our connection with 
the state. I confess that we did not foresee what was 
coming. We were led by a way which we did not know, 
which, in fact, we could not ourselves have chosen. We 
followed implicitly the light vouchsafed. Forty of those 
who had hitherto gone on with us, drew back when the 
crisis came, but the great body of us went on courageously 
and resolutely. There was no one point in the way at 
which we could honorably turn back. At every step we 
took, we saw clearly that there was no other honest 
course open to us. And now, in reviewing the path 
followed by us, we bless God because he has enabled us 
to take it. We are sure that we have been led in “the 
right way.” 

The immediate result of our movement has not been ’ 
so great as I expected. The example set by the Free 
Church of Scotland has not been followed by other 
Churches, as I anticipated; but the leaven is working. 
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Progrsss li£is so f£ir been bindered by the utiw£irra.n.ted 
and heretical expressions of certain Free Church minis¬ 
ters; but an example has been set to which all state 
established churches will have to look. Were the 
example followed in Germany, and the choice of pastors 
given to the church members, we should be kept from 
those heresies which are at present coming in from that 
country. 

The efforts we had to make in defending our princi¬ 
ples of church freedom were very great. A number of 
us had to go, during the fight, to preach at Strathhogie. 
The presbytery there had inducted a minister against 
the will of the people. The Church had, in conseg^uence, 
to deal with those who obeyed the civil courts, and it de¬ 
clared that they could no longer be regarded as ministers 
of their parishes. Certain parishes were considered as 
vacant, and we had to supply their pulpits. I was ap¬ 
pointed to go for a time to officiate in these parishes. 
I knew all the while that I was liable to severe penalties 
in doing so. We were pleased to see the great body of 
the parishioners standing resolutely by church freedom. 
The deputies had large and very interested audiences, 
and came back quickened in their zeal for non-intrusion. 

I was appointed one of a deputation to visit England, 
and make known the claims of non-intrusion. We went 
first to York, where the Cathedral has an overpowering 
influence, and thence to the fine old Puritan district of 
Northamptonshire and Bedfordshire, including Olney, 
the home of the poet Cowper. The Church of England 
avoided us; few of her clergy or laity attended our 
meetings, they seemed to feel that our movement did 
not favor their prospects, some of their clergymen spoke 
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against us from their pulpits. The Methodists showed 
us the very greatest kindness, opening their churches to 
us. They, felt that they had often been in much the 
same predicament as we were. The Baptists were dis¬ 
posed to he friendly, hut we did not always get on with 
them without friction. 

I did not find the dissenting ministers of England so 
well educated as the Presbyterian ministers in Scotland, 
who are required to he eight sessions at college before 
entering their ofB.ce; but the Congregationalists have 
often men of great natural gifts. They complained much 
of the superciliousness of the Episcopal clergy towards 
them. They favored our movement because it seemed 
to hasten on the disestablishment of the English Church. 
Their speakers at times expressed this strongly. This 
we felt to be awkward, as we were at that time in favor 
of an established church if we could have it in our own 
way, that is, free from state control. I had frequent 
and anxious conferences with the Congregational minis¬ 
ters as to church polity. 

I observed that a number of their younger ministers 
were acquiring an excessive admiration of Thomas 
Carlyle, who was becoming the popular favorite. I have 
never copied him, but I have always maintained that 
more than any other author for two centuries he added 
to the strength and directness of the English tongue. 
Some of our young preachers made themselves ridicu¬ 
lous by imitating him, and speaking dogmatically with¬ 
out having the weight of Carlyle’s sentiments. 

I noticed that in the social circles of non-conformist 
ministers following Eobert Hall, there was an immense 
amount of smoking; this I was led to observe because 
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scarculy any xainister in Hfotlaiul 4.ir<-il lu in 

the practice at that tiinc. 
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therefore, unless the government and legislature shall 
within a given and specified time redress the wrongs we 
complain of, we shall dissolve the Union, declare it to be 
at an end, and leave all the sins and consequences at the 
door of an Erastian and oppressive state. There is some 
hope in this way. Were such a determination signed and 
sealed by each man for himself, say some hundred ministers, 
the government would be compelled to interfere and grant 
redress of wrongs, rather than run all the risks to the civil 
and religious institutions of this country which a refusal 
might bring with it. 

There are others here, such as Brown and Elder and Begg, 
who are not prepared to take this step, — their idea is to 
remain in the establishment till driven out, doing aU the duties 
that belong to them. Well, our manifest duty under the 
idea of remaining is to purify the Church of Erastianism, 
and preserve it from it, — so they agree that at this convo¬ 
cation the ministers should resolve to admit no Erastian into 
the Church, to license no Erastian student, to translate no 
Erastian, and to thrust out of the Church without any mercy 
every man and mother's son that avails himself of their 
Erastian decisions, acknowledges these as binding the 
Church, or would in any waj’ apply them in the face of our 
own laws. 

We who would dissolve after due warning can have no 
conscientious objection to continue for a time doing this 
work of excision. At the convocation we may agree on 
that ground, but we still think our own plan the best of the 
two, — it may secure a free and open establishment. The 
other plan must inevitably and certainly though slowly lead 
to the casting out of our party; it can in no case gain the 
object we may gain, — a pure establishment. We must cast 
out of the Church by this second proposal all that preach for 
or in any way b}^ open acts countenance the deposed [minis- 
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ance even of a law fliticiltiiiarji wr are i|iili4k tlrf«»rfl 
and put down* Thk jikii —ami if w'e are to renmlii lis Itii^ 
Church for any liin© w© me kiiiiitl to lake it iliit %mi 
cuta u» down in d«ii.il, dii|>ci«*« of i« f|iiirily ftii4 
peacefully for mt o|i|»oiienti* lly Itii^ |4»ii me fiiiwi 
sure to he slrlpi^td in let« llifiti lialf ymtn «if utir 

teroiwalltics, and limn wo iirmltiw no rtiTl oii ItiP land, fiti 
the goveruTOin^ on Ctirkkinltiiii, nr on «« mtirltl 

by hearing the nobkit kitiiiiiiiiy rvrr kinn^ fur llte lniili 
I believe the Iwld oouri© wcmlil llw Clmrcti, titnl#r 
God, I mean,“--and if it did not, iticii itt»l »«j wp 

died struggling for a If il tlld nt'il, llw |||•t^lry tif 

it would fill the brigliteii {mgct In clitircdi liitkiry. It 
do more to recoitwnend ridigifiii m i tllaJ, rkrimi iirliitdfik 
than fdl tfm mmmnm we will m*m firc^irtn 
I pray you, turn mm Hili tiilijifcl in j«ir iitifiti iml talk 
of it wltli your firienda, and kl tii pmf tiiil llit» mmM 
bring iia all to om opinion and timi it mm m Im riiliL 
IJnleia the last and lowttl itap k »w« iif ti* mm* 
not reraiiln In the clcfrmleil tiitl tllibctncirttl Ctittrtli* I 
would feel it to oominlltliif torikadoii wlii ifct liitg# of 
the earth* In hast® 

Y0u» EwrTwiiy, 


Tumm Qmtmw. 



CHAPTER Vn 


AUTOBIOOEAPHICAL.—MElSf AND SCENES OF THE 
DISRUPTION 

1843 

reader of the preceding pages must have re- 
marked that the pre-eminent characteristic of 
James McCosh was earnestness. Whatsoever his hand 
found to do, he did with all the might of a vigorous 
frame, a powerful will, and a strenuous soul. As a 
student, his labors were incessant; the time-honored 
curriculum being too narrow for his comprehensive mind, 
his lectures were richly supplemented by his wide read¬ 
ing, and his Christian zeal was quickened by regular 
missionary work among the outcast. As a hard-working 
country parson, ordering his pastoral work on the best 
models, exhorting his people in season and out of season, 
braving all weathers on his faithful horse to visit the 
sick and dying, shirking neither poverty, dirt, nor disease 
in the cure of souls, he nevertheless, by the systematic 
use of every hour, found time for society, study, and 
contemplation. Wisely shunning the distractions of life 
in a great capital during his formative years, his intellect 
ripened as his experience widened. 

It was his fortune to live when great moral questions 
stirred Scotland to her deepest depths and it was sig¬ 
nificant of great strength that amid all the attendant tur¬ 
moil and discussion of a national movement he yet found 
time to continue the philosophical studies which had 
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been his chief pursuit as a student. In these com¬ 
bined occupations was developed the metaphysical sys¬ 
tem which dominated his mind to the end, a system 
which asseverated the worthlessness of all speculation 
unrelated to reality, and found its most important prob¬ 
lems in the sphere of general experience. As will be 
seen in the event, it was amid the throes of the disrup¬ 
tion movement that the scheme of his first important 
philosophical work took final form, although he had 
dimly foreshadowed it while yet in Edinburgh. 

The Church of Scotland long maintained that in her 
spiritual affairs, namely, discipline, worship, and admin¬ 
istration, she had, through her assemblies, supreme 
authority. This claim she had been able to assert with 
various degrees of success, almost completely from 1560 
to 1606, and again from 1638 to 1653, when Cromwell 
suspended the assemblies for political reasons. After 
the period of war and confusion attendant upon the 
Eestoration and Eevolution, she asserted these rights 
once more, and in 1690 regained them to a considerable 
extent; but in 1712 the Act of Queen Anne restored 
the system of lay Patronage, by which the state, through 
its agents, virtually appointed the parish clergy, and in¬ 
ducted them into their respective charges. For seventy 
years and more the succeeding assemblies strove for 
redress of this grievance, but in vain. Finally, however, 
toward the close of the century, the majority of the 
clergy, that is, the " Moderates,” became indifferent to 
what the few ardent and historical minds stigmatized by 
the erroneous term of Erastianism, by which they meant 
the arrangement between Church and state established in 
the east Eoman empire, whereby the jurisdiction of the 
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funiior in spiritual matt<»rH Is nuido subortliiuitt* to tlw 
sw’nlar aiithiirity. hi conmpamw, tlumiforo, it was for a 
tiuM* «»uly lh« ntmuant of Scotch PawbytcrinuH which 
mainyiiiUHi ition' or less cojnplctuly the primitive niul his¬ 
toric iliM^triiiM tif wjclesittHticul supremacy itt tHn'lc^iastical 
ufrnirs, or, as they ilusifjuatcd it, the Headship of Christ. 
Many of thcao tlissimters folt the iMiiulago of state lumtrol 
to l>« att inUdcrahlo tlial Uu'y sctunUid from the cstab- 
lishinoHt, aiul formutl various voluntary scots, which 
retniunod distinct from each iiher, oither for mimir 
dcwtrinal or for Rtsual roastms, tho most persistent and 
htgicidly taaisistent of thmn all, the (Jovenuntef.s, being 
cojuiKised for the most part of very humble, folk, who 
fell they eonhl everidse more iidbience by witiie,>Hing in 
eomplete iiloofiiesH for (b«< purity td tin' faith ns set forth 
hy Kuox a>id Melville, than in any other way. Although 
those He«'eiliitg boduw were in the aggregate very respeef- 
idde ill point of numlwrs, and very inlluential in |M)int 
of inlidligenee, yet, m'verthtdess, by far the largest por¬ 
tion of the Hcotch imopln continued in the Established 
Church down to the date of the itreebin |ia8torate, which 
was ilescrilxal in the last chapbT. But as early a-s 1830, 
when the evangelical movement began to !<e strong 
within the Chureh, ngitalion on the ({uestion of lay 
Patronage begun again, and in 1H34 tlie'* Moderates" had 
HO far Itwl power that the assembly passed an net declnr- 
itig that no pastor shmihl!«' intruih-il upon a ^•ong^egIl- 
tion against the will of the jssiple ns expressed hy a 
majority of the heads of families in the parish. In 1838 
the nllempt was made at AnclitiTariler to disregard this 
rule; the ewe was cnrrieil to the civil courts, and was 
decitletl mlversely to th«> Act of 1834. An appeal was 
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taken to the House of Lords, and that body, in 1839, sus¬ 
tained the decision of the lower court. Meantime, in 
1838 the assembly reasserted the position of 1834, set¬ 
ting it forth more fully and vigorously than at first, and 
certain parishes, like that of Strathbogie, defied the law. 
In 1842 the assembly, having carefully noted the ex¬ 
treme public agitation, sent up a protest to the govern¬ 
ment, complaining of state interference in ecclesiastical 
matters, and asking for the abolition of lay Patronage. 
Early in 1843 their agent was informed that the govern¬ 
ment would not grant redress, and in March a final 
appeal was made, this time to the House of Commons. 
It was rejected by a large majority, and on May 18 of 
the same year, at the next meeting of the assembly, the 
non-intrusion members to the number of two hundred 
declared their hopelessness of obtaining redress, and their 
intention to withdraw. On Tuesday the 23rd, an Act of 
Separation was signed by three hundred and ninety-six 
ministers and other ecclesiastical officials, and the number 
rose by rapid stages to four hundred and seventy-four. 
These devoted and fearless men thus resigned their 
places, and with them their incomes as far as paid by 
the state, a sum amounting to upwards of half a million 
dollars. To his share in these eventful proceedings. Dr. 
McCosh has already referred in his autobiographical 
notes. In what follows he describes the scenes in those 
districts where he labored, and displays without inten¬ 
tion the gain to his own character which he secured by 
participating in them:— 


I am not to give a general account of the disruption 
in the Church of Scotland, such as we have in Hanna’s 
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" Life of Chalmers,” in Buchanan’s Ten Years Conflict,” 
and in the Life of Dr. G-uthrie,” by his sons David and 
Charles. I am simply to give a picture of the scenes 
through which I had to pass in a country district. But 
as I would do so, the constellation of able and excellent 
men who led us stands conspicuously before me, and I 
must call attention to them. 

Most conspicuous among them is Thomas Chalmers, 
the grand orator, unsurpassed in his day in Scotland, the 
disinterested philanthropist, and, I am inclined to add, 
the broad-minded philosopher. Since Knox, who was 
the greatest statesman among the reformers, no man has 
exercised so powerful an influence upon the religious 
opinions of his countrymen as Chalmers. There is the 
massive logical theologian of the Calvin type, William 
Cunningham, setting forth religious doctrine in powerful 
and definite terms, and assailing error as with a battering- 
ram. There is the subtle practical leader, Eobert Smith 
Candlish, with more of what George Buchanan calls the 
perfervidum ingenium Scotorum (he had both the ^e/rfer^ 
vidum and ingenium) than any man I ever knew. These 
were the three mighty men in the host. There is the 
gentlemanly, the graceful and politic Eobert Buchanan, 
who guided the Church through its difficulties in a states¬ 
manlike manner. Taller by a head’s length than the 
others, there is Thomas Guthrie, the pictorial preacher, 
who every five minutes made his audience burst with 
laughter, or melt in tears; who showed at the same time 
amazing common-sense and deep knowledge of human 
nature. There is the tribune of the people, James 
Begg, ready, in clear and ringing language, to defend the 
principles of the ancient Church of Scotland. It is won- 
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ing. Servants were afraid of losing the favor of their 
masters or mistresses, farmers were afraid of being cast 
out of their farms by their landlords; yet deeper than 
these was a strong resolution to hold by principle. For 
myself, I was quietly but deeply moved as I walked 
about among the parishes. 

The Grampian Mountains, running from northeast to 
southwest, cut Scotland in two. The Eomans could 
never cross that range; they were driven back at the 
battle of the Grampians spoken of by Tacitus. In my 
parish there were the remains of a Eoman camp, which 
gradually disappeared in the progress of agriculture, the 
stones being used to build houses and fences. The place 
might as well be the scene of the great battle as dozens 
of others which have claimed it. The region which could 
not be conquered by the arms of the Eomans was gained 
by the followers of the Cross, who planted churches in its 
wildest fastnesses. 

The road from the lowlands led up a very pleasant 
valley, through which flows a clear and lively stream, the 
river North Esk. At the top there is a lake, sheltered by 
rugged mountains, and a waterfall; and the parish is called 
Lochlee. The slopes of the glen are covered with heather, 
rising out of which are rocks and graceful groups of 
birches. The inhabitants are chiefly sheep farmers and 
their shepherds, with their sheep and dogs. They are a 
hardy race, with a spirit of independence. It is a pleas¬ 
ant place for privileged sportsmen, who shoot grouse and 
deer on the upper heights, for tourists and summer so¬ 
journers, who, however, cannot easily find accommodations, 
as the landlord does not wish the game to be disturbed. 
Often have I ridden or walked up and down that valley 
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to get refreshing when I was weary, but more frequently 
to preach to the people, or address them on the freedom 
of the Church. The whole land belonged to Lord Pan- 
mure, who never went to any church, and was resolutely 
opposed to the whole Free Church movement 

The sphere of superintendence allotted to me by the 
General Assembly lay in the very heart of the Grampians 
at their eastern end, and in the wide and rich country 
lying below on the south, including the fertile “ Howe o’ 
the Meams.” It was a part of my office to see that the 
people who adhered to the Free Church should form a 
congregation, and have churches built for them. The 
people had for years been favorable to the principle of the 
Church’s freedom, being instructed by their former minis¬ 
ter, the Eev. Eobert Inghs, and led by his brother, Mr. 
David Inglis, a very courageous and resolute farmer. 
The Eev. Eobert and I often went up the glen to preach 
and speak to the people. 

In order to explain and defend our cause, a meeting 
of the parishioners was called for a certain day in a 
Masonic Lodge, where it was supposed that the landlord 
could not touch them. I was invited to go up and address 
the people. Alongside of me as I rode was the agent 
of Lord Panmure, who went up to awe the tenantry 
and their dependents. Often did we pass and repass 
each other, I on horseback, and the factor in his carriage. 
The people were evidently very anxious when they saw 
the factor, and left the speaking mainly to me; but they 
kept firm and determined, and passed resolutions in favor 
of spiritual independence and non-intrusion. One of the 
most trying circumstances in the whole contest was that 
Lord Panmure’s factor was the imcle of the two brothers 
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Inglis. The people kept their position, and made no 
disturbance of any kind, but were in constant fear of being 
driven out of their farms. 

After the disruption, there was a great difficulty in 
finding a place in which to worship; but Mr. David 
Inglis built an additional room to his shepherd’s house, 
believing that the landlord could not interfere. I remem¬ 
ber preaching there to nearty the whole parishioners, who 
were much moved by the scene. The position was main¬ 
tained till the death of Lord Panmure, when his son, the 
Honorable Fox Maule, one of the fast friends of the Free 
Church, erected a very handsome church where there 
meets every Lord’s Day a considerable congregation. 

With this glimpse at the movement in the heart of the 
Grampians let us next pass along at their foot. 

Menmuir lies at the base of the Grampians, five miles 
northwest of Brechin. One market day I was walking 
along the streets of our city, when a decent man, a shoe¬ 
maker, came up to me, and, lifting his hat, addressed me, 
‘‘I hear of your doing good elsewhere; why do you not 
visit our place ? ” I asked him where he lived, and he 
told me, Tiggerton, in the neighborhood of Menmuir.” 
He assured me that there was a desire among a number 
of people, and especially on the part of his wife, to have 
the gospel preached to them, which they felt was not 
done in the parish church. I told them I was willing to 
go out next Sabbath evening, and asked whether there 
was any house in which I could speak. He replied that 
he knew of none. ‘^Notwithstanding,” I said, “you may 
expect me.” After preaching twice at home, I drove out 
in a carriage which a lady lent me. I found fifty or 
more people assembled on the roadside. I took the horse 
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out of the carriage, and used the vehicle as a pulpit. I 
was in earnest and the people were in earnest. I believe 
the man who ashed me to go out was converted that 
night, and all the people were deeply impressed by the 
scene. I announced that I would be with them the fol¬ 
lowing Sabbath evening. I found them assembled in the 
heart of the village, on an artificial mound, which, in ages 
past, had been the mote or judgment seat of the baron 
who had the power of '‘pot and gallowsthat is, of cast¬ 
ing the supposed criminal into a pool and drowning him, 
or of hanging him on a tree. I stood at the foot of the 
mound and preached to the people above me. 

When I was about to commence the service, a fine- 
looking young man came up to me, his voice almost 
choking him, saying that he was forester to the Laird of 
Balnamoon (the proprietor of the land), who had bid 
him tell me that if I did any ill I would have to answer 
for it. I told him that he had done his duty to his 
earthly master in a modest and becoming manner, and 
I invited him to stay and see if I did any ill, and to 
listen to any message his heavenly Master might have 
to give him. I never saw a man more relieved when I 
spoke to him in this way, and he declared firmly and 
joyfully, am a Eree Church man, and will worship 
with you whatever my master may do.” On the follow¬ 
ing Sabbath a village carpenter, William Christie, threw 
open his shop to us, and I preached from time to time in 
it. He and his daughters, who were very accomplished 
women, persevered. Meanwhile the carpenter was an¬ 
noyed by the local factor of the Earl of Eife, who was 
the proprietor of the ground, and was told that he might 
lose his shop next year. It ended in the daughters going 
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up to London, where they had friends, and they reached 
a good social position. 

Being in Edinburgh, I thought it proper to call on the 
legal agent of the Earl of Pife. I told him how things 
stood. He listened and said little, but told me he would 
see me soon at Brechin. Hot long after, this gentleman 
sent me word from the hotel in Brechin that he wished 
me to go out with him to Menmuir. I mounted my 
horse immediately, and rode alongside of him to the 
parish. He had with him in the carriage the local factor 
and a surveyor, a devoted Eree Churchman, who was like 
to burst with joy at my success and the humiliation of 
the factor. The Edinburgh lawyer drove me to a very 
central spot in the district, and bade the surveyor mark 
out a few acres for us and give it to us with a certain 
privilege of cutting wood for the manse. We built the 
church and an attached manse. The people called an 
excellent minister, and there is a fine congregation there 
at this day. 

Many years after, I visited the place and preached in 
the church. I had an enormous audience. Some men 
and women had walked ten or fifteen miles to revive old 
scenes. There were fathers who came up to me at the 
close of the service with their sons and daughters, and 
placing them before me, bade them look carefully in my 
face, and never forget the man who had guided them in 
the great movement which led to the building of that 
church, to the gathering of the congregation, and to the 
good which had been done. 

The Laird of Balnamoon, at the time when I was 
working in the district, was on the Continent. When 
he came home he inquired into the state of things, and 
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showed that he had no resentment by asking me to dine 
with him, which I cheerfully did, and became acc^iiainted 
with his estimable daughters, the descendants of an old 
Episcopalian and non-juror family. During those excit¬ 
ing times, while I spoke strongly against the enslaving of 
the Church, I took care never to say a disrespectful word 
against a master in the presence of his servant, or of a 
landlord on the land of his tenants. 

Within two or three miles west of Menmuir there was 
a case of peculiar hardship. The Established Church 
minister had contracted debt. His creditors, anxious to 
get payment from his stipend, would not allow him to 
resign. He remained in his charge, fretting like a 
chained dog, ever denouncing the Established Church 
and praising the Free Church. I called on him, but had 
little to say to soothe him. With his consent I visited 
among his people, and a number of them joined the 
Menmuir Free Church. Busy man as I was otherwise, I 
visited from house to house through all that district. 

In the parishes I have named I had a part in forming 
the congregations, and in building the churches. There 
were other places which I had to visit, and for which I 
had to provide supplies of preachers, which was no easy 
work. These were Laurencekirk, Fordoun, Drumlithy, 
Stonehaven. I kept a horse, and at times rode thirty 
miles, and preached two or three times in one day. I 
preached where I could get a roof to cover me, at times in 
the open air, once or twice in a village ball-room. It was 
very stimulating to ride along in the consciousness that 1 
was promoting a good cause, through the rich valley of the 
Meams, with the huge Grampians above me, and to meet 
the farmers and shopkeepers, with their servants, male 
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mul foinalo, to advise with, them and encourage them, they 
and not I-doing the principal work. I preached in places 
of which I believe I may say truly that thcj pure gospel of 
Jestis Christ had never been proclaimed there before. In 
the Middle Ages the truth had been mixed with the 
gro-ssest superstitions. After the reformation, Episcopacy 
had sot forth the Oliurch and church ordinances rather 
than Christ. When prelacy was driven out, the I’rosby- 
torian Chure.li took the form of inoderatism, the proper 
product of Patronage, rather than evangelism. 

In no place visited had I more pleasure than at Eordoun, 
where, a.s I rt^cnllod, the gospel had been introduced by 
Saint Piilhulius in the fourth century. When there I 
lived with Mr. Ilnnuitt, of M(ud»oddo, iji tlio innnudiuto 
mdgldiorhood. He was a granilsou of Lord Mouboddo, 
one of the most illustrious judges of the Court of Session, 
and perhaps the most erudite Scotch metaphysician, next 
to Hamilton. The judge was noted for his oecentricitios 
both in opiidon and conduct, due.lining to ride in a car¬ 
riage when he wont to I.a)mlon, but tilling on horseback, 
dining after the manner of the Romans, and so far antici¬ 
pating Darwin in holding that men had originally tails. 
His grandson was also distinguished for his ability and 
his emmtrieity, but still more for his consistent piety. 
He guhled the people in the formation of the congregation 
and the erection of the church. 

Fettercairn lies at the base of the Cramjiians, immodi- 
dintoly above the Howe o’ the Mearns. Though I had 
taken sonio part in the disruption struggle, yot it was 
carried on very much by the people themselves; farmers, 
shopkeepers, and others, all panting for the reformation of 
religion. It was the policy of the Free Church to dispense 
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the sacrament of the supper on the same Sabbath as that 
on which it was wont to be in the parish church. Fetter- 
cairn was the first place in which we administered the 
Communion. Mr# Inghs and I went to the place on a 
Saturday, where a congregation of several hundred met 
us. We could not get a house in which to preach and 
dispense the sacrament. At last a poor woman, who had 
a small piece of ground leased to her for a year, said, “ I 
will lose my field, but I give it to the Lord.^’ They raised 
a small awning over the head of the minister, and the 
people stood or sat on stools in the green field. At the 
close of the service I requested those who wished to join 
the church to remain and give me their names, and two 
hundred and thirteen members did so; this in a district 
not thickly populated. Among them, a fine-looking young 
man came to me, wishing me to put down his name, 
adding, “I will have to suffer for this as you have done.'' 
“ How will you have to suffer ? ” I asked. He replied, “ I 
am Sir John Gladstone's head gardener, and he has written 
me, “You will go to the parish church next Sabbath." 
“And how have you answered?" I asked. He replied, 
“Sir John, you have been a kind master to me, and what¬ 
ever happens I will not forget your kindness, but this is a 
matter of conscience between me and my God; next 
Sabbath I go to the Free Church.” He then introduced 
to me a remarkably decent middle-aged woman, saying, 
“This is Sir John Gladstone's housekeeper, and she too 
has been ordered to go to the parish church next Sabbath." 
I asked her what she meant to do and she said, “ I am 
not so good at the pen as the gardener," and she had 
bidden him write in his letter that she was to act as he 
did. 
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On tlie SablDath. I preached in the green field to a 
thoughtful, deeply-impressed audience of hundreds of men, 
women, and children who never forgot the scene, as I 
have never forgotten it. It was a beautiful clear day in 
June, — all the Sabbaths, it was remarked, were fine in 
that disruption summer and autumn, so that, being as 
yet without churches, we could preach, as most of us 
had to do, in the open air. Above me were the lofty 
Grampians; before me was an audience with earnestness 
on their faces, such as I never saw before in any congre¬ 
gation. I forget what I said, but I remember that I never 
addressed a congregation under such deep emotion. 

In the course of some weeks a gentleman living at a dis¬ 
tance said with an oath, ‘‘ I do not care what becomes of 
either of the kirks, but if you give me my money I will 
sell my little property to you.” This we did, and the people 
proceeded with the building of the church. When they 
came to lay the foundation-stone, a large company, esti¬ 
mated at eight hundred, gathered from the district; Sir 
John, the father of W. E. Gladstone, had meanwhile coine 
from Liverpool to his country-seat. When the people 
were assembling, he rode through and through among 
them, speaking to no one and no one speaking to him. 
Every man in the meeting lifted his hat as he passed 
him, and every woman gave him her lowest courtesy. H© 
went home to his castle and wrote to Sir James Graham, 
the Home Secretary, who had driven us out of our 
churches: “ We have committed a great mistake. I have 
passed through the people laying the foundation of their 
free church. I saw among them the great body of my 
best servants and tenants.” Certain it is that Sir James 
Graham, in his place in the House of Commons, as re- 
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ported in the “Times” nowspapor, sait!; ”I Itnvw cun. 
mitted the blunder of my life in allowin}' thesw to 

be driven out of the Church of Scotliuul.’* 

Every week or so I nxle up ulovou intloH to s«m> this 
people. One day I passed on th« rotiil a .srlndurly It^.k* 
ing gentleman, ovidontly not belonging to tho dnUrii t, 
walking tlionglitfully along the publie road. At ihi* lir.Mt 
farm-houso I camo to I asked win* this gcntli iium *-*>uld 
be. “Oh,” they said, “that is Hir John (llioltiun.'s 
clever son.” The people of tlui pliieu hud alrendy di«> 
covered his ability. My fathor4n»law, l5r. Aloxninlur 
Guthrie, was the consulting physician of the fnmily, and 
often spent days at Fasiiuo when there wjw f(«uM«.-4 
illness in the family. He descrilwd William tUatlHione 
as spending a great part of his summer in reading Hluo 
Books, and marking passages candully to prepare for lb#* 
parliamentary work of the following winter. H« was 
astonished to find Sir John explaining hi.s huftimom t» hi« 
son William when yet a hoy, and smmiitig t«< take his 
advice. 

Sir John, I may remark, was reekoneil by his contem¬ 
poraries as one of the shrowdiwt mercbnnt'i of Utwil 
Britain. It was said that when ho bought 8 hnre 3 in a 
company it wont up five per cent, and that wlion ho sold 
out it wont down ton per cent. Th« story went that h« 
looked sharply after both worlds. Hn would play at 
cards till nine o’clock at night, when ho ordere d alt’ tfiti 
cards to ho put down on tludr face, then mimrnoned i,U 
the servants to family worshitn taking ciiro that no oii« 
was absent. When the worship was over his coinj^ny 
took up the cards, and finished tho game. 

One day, as I was travelling along the road, I stepped 
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into a fine new Episcopal Chapel which Sir John was 
building. While there Sir John came in with another 
gentleman. Being old and deaf he was not aware how 
loud he was speaking, as I overheard him saying, " We 
would have gotten on very well in this district had it not 
been for a young fellow of the name of McCosh who has 
very much troubled us.” I had to restrain myself from 
bursting into laughter. It is proper to add that when 
a young man of high character was settled as minister 
of the Eree Church, Sir John within a few weeks of his 
ordination asked him to dinner. 

A number of years after, the Duke of Argyll asked 
me, being in London, to dine with him on a certain day, 
saying he would introduce me to Mr. Gladstone. Un¬ 
fortunately, an emmte rose in the manufacturing district 
of England, and Mr. Gladstone, being Prime Minister, 
was not able to come to the dinner. Had he been 
present, I would have asked him whether he remembered 
the event at Fettercairn, and whether it had any influence 
in leading him to disestablish the Irish Church, as he 
saw how a congregation could support its minister with¬ 
out state aid. 



CHAPTER Vni 

FIRST EPOCH OF A LIFE-WORK 
1850-1868 


A MOKG the other ambitions of James McCosh when 
a student at Glasgow was that of becoming an 
author. From his memoranda it appears that already 
there were deep and undefined thoughts in his mind 
concerning the workings of God in his universe, which 
songht for both definition and utterance. The idea 
of writing a book on that subject grew stronger and 
stronger, until it became overmastering, and to himself 
he often repeated the words of Elihu; will answer 
also my part, I also will shew mine opinion. For I am 
full of matter, the spirit within me constraineth me.” 
Toward the close of his divinity studies in Edinburgh, 
he finally ventured to sketch an outline of the plan he 
had been evolving, and to read it as a paper before the 
Theological Society. His effort met with prompt recog¬ 
nition, and he felt encouraged to go forward. But enter¬ 
ing, soon afterward, upon the active life of a pastor, 
he was prevented from laboring steadily on his theme, 
first by the composition of sermons, and then by his 
zealous participation in the disruption struggle. These 
occupations, however, were no hindrance to his intel¬ 
lectual growth; on the contrary, they gave reality to 
his speculations, and stamped his thought with a con- 
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which it never lost. The Iwisis of his philo- 
ued iKiing the intuitiouism of the Hctittish school, 
•,o niodiliod it into the forms of his special philos- 
Mauy discriminating critics have seen in the 
rish work of (Jreon, during tho years ho spujitas 
■orking rector in East London, the preliminary 
winch made iiim Kiigland’s moat noUsd popular 
. Similarly, McCosli, liy his sovoro novitiate ns 
sr of spiritual trutli among plain lascjplo, gained 
ty to write profoundly and yet lucidly upon 
deal questions, so that in tho tmd ho hucamo 
'.y an interpreter, a philostqthor for tho many as 
5r tho few. 

' tlui generation preceding his own it had been 
ed by a long and variml inducUtm hs all parts 
nowablo world, that nature was uniform, and 
•t>pt was expressed in bis slay by the fonmda 
evunta take place according to law. This 
was usetl for the purpose tif undermining Ohris- 
«ul *' Combe's Constitution of Man," a book to 
iforotuHj has alnanly l«en made, was oonsidert^d 
immbors to have shown comdusivoly that Ood 
another designation for the “ laws of naturt}.’* 
fcjrtify this position Mill's fsigic rtp|»eared, oon- 
/hat seonied to be a demonstratittu of Urn thut*ry 
mity wbie.h completely ex«dudes tho snjs*rnatural 
sphere of nature and man. Thcj reading of these 
ado McCttsh very uni'asy, and in every busuro 
h© pondered what might Ik) meant by tho nni- 
of nattiro, end how sucdi a uniformity st<KK! 

the personal Creator. Considering the altor- 
f <lay and night, the rotation of tho Roust jus, 
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and similar phenomena, he seemed to discern that the 
principle underlying them was quite different from the 
“ law or laws of causation,” as that fire burns and light 
shines, the former being complex, a result of combina¬ 
tion which implies arrangement and design. His exten¬ 
sive reading in the sciences of geology and biology roused 
an intense interest in the religious problems arising from 
their development, and this was another element in his 
processes of reflection. Simultaneously, his sermonizing 
and spiritual ministrations impressed upon him, ever 
more and more deeply, the practical force of Scriptural 
teaching as to the law and government of God. This 
brought the whole subject of the divine government, 
physical and moral, into great prominence before his 
mind, and he found that there was no comprehensive 
hook on the subject to guide his thoughts. He deter¬ 
mined to write one, but as his scheme took form 
his self-examuiation suddenly revealed the fact that 
he had been trained in a philosophical system, the 
one so long prevalent in Scotland, which took no 
notice of so obvious a fact as sin. This called up the 
novel problem, novel, that is, to the Scottish philos¬ 
ophy, of the relation between moral law and sin. 
Meditating upon such themes, the clergyman seemed to 
feel as never before that the Creator is not only benevo¬ 
lent but holy, and thus, tracing natural and, moral law 
alike to their source while at the same time taking cog¬ 
nizance of sin, he concluded that God governs this world 
by laws much mightier in their sweep than is ordinarily 
apprehended, and that these so cross and co-operate as 
to secure the accomplishment of the divine purpose, in 
spite of apparent contradictions and interruptions. The 
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conclusion of tho whole matter was that God’s moral 
nature miikos man both moral and responsihlo. And 
if this wens true, religion could not bo what Morell’s 
“Fhilomiithy of Ikdigion,” a rationalistic book imbued 
with trunHctsudentnlLHin, antipodal in its teachings to 
Combu’s “OouHlitution of Man,” and also widely road, 
taught that it was: nanudy, tho possession of certain 
roligiuuB intuitions, the examination of these by the 
reason, and tho rising liy reilection upon thorn from 
the i»artie5ular to tho general. 

No sooner did McGosh's heavy though pleasant labors 
in founding congrogations of tho Froo Ghure.h throvighout 
tho di.strie.t aKsignod to him ndax a little, than ho be¬ 
gan the eoinpoHitiun of a hook f<ir the ]»iirpo.He of setting 
forth this lino of tlmuglil. The result was “The Method 
of the niviiie Govormtii-nt, Physical and Moral.” During 
the period of writing, the antlutr re<H!iv<ul much (mcour- 
agement from his intimate college friend, William Ifatina. 
It was he, likewise, who aidutl in tho work iiuddental to 
pulilication. Tho author showed his book iu manuscript 
to Dr. thmninghnm and Dr. James Buchanan. Both 
approv(Hi, and the latter Buggostud some changes which 
were adopte<l. The vtilumo was published iu 1850, and 
through Dr. GuUiria copies were sent to tho two Scotch¬ 
men thwj most emim'ut iu the world of abstract thought. 
Sir William Hamilton and Hugh Miller. Tho former 
announced his tleeision at oiuxs: “Aloof from any dif¬ 
ference of opinion, nntl though I have as ye.t only read 
tho work iu part, it appears tti me worthy of tho highest 
encomium, not only for the oxcullonce hut for the ability 
with which it is written. It is refreshing to read a work 
80 distinguished for originality and soundness of think- 
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i«gi m coming from an a»ttlit>r of »nir own 

country." Hugh Miller aakl, in thw *' WiitHWH ” that tho 
work was «f tho "c«'mj»ACl ft««l tlmiighi «'li« iiiii}' com- 
ple.xit»n which men tin not willingly let 4te: ami wo 
proiuiso such of our rtnailiTs," Im c.»jitiniui|. *'iia may 
poHscMS lhfJiiKi'lvi'8 of it, much eijlcrluuinuiut nml tii- 
struction of u high tinier, ami a fiiml of B..h*! Ilmught 
which they will n«t a<H>n oxhiuml." Many of ihii 
author’a jmrsotuil fritiml* hail thought that it wa* 
risky to {iithlish #o stout a volnino aa a lirsl venturu; 
but umkr tlm sanction of nmt like Hnmilton mol ^filler, 
the first edition vtm oxhaiwl«td in »ix inonthi*. An 
American oilition was publinhwl very stion aftcrwaril by 
the Carters, and that, tt*o, sold rapidly, Tim b“« U |«saed 
through twenty editUms in lew than forty ye ir i «ml «ttU 
has a sale in hoth (Ireat Itritam and Atnrro-.i. 

Time, therefore, may Isj said to have |m )« >! ita judgment 
upon the *' l>i%ine (JovernHnni'* The b“ok |, d f,.j 

two roasons, liecnuse it was timely, and « it hnil 
intrinsic, worth of a high order, AUh»»i;h ll u)nh*»n had 
sprmt twenty years exjutunding Kant. lhmi|»h t‘<4«’ri4||e** 
"Aids to Uelleetion “ liatl altraclivtdy |ir«w«nt«d irimseen* 
dentulism, and though Carlylo was turning lleriii.a« 
thought into English literature, yet th-rmitu nfe.mlAlioii 
had for all that exercised little or m* intimmr.. on tin* 
British public. Cousin had lima rathfir the fvwhioiiatd«* 
novelty, and tho •'I’twitiva IlahMophy** Mat* assraetini* 
attention. The diatinction Wtwmm Mentul .uid N.itttral 
Philosopliy, which was then well-nigh nniverv;*!, js niottt 
enlightening f<»r the comprehension »»f c«njt€*mp*ir;»»*s»w* 
opinion ns to tli« classifloatitin of the seicnccs. lh«'ir ri»la* 
tion to each otlmr, and to phihisophy. Eroin this mmt*’ 
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what circumscribed and chaotic condition of thought, the 
two tendencies noted above had already emerged, each in 
its own way doing great harm. McCosh was not con¬ 
cerned to write anything which would be in the air; he 
desired to combat, and did attack concrete thinking as 
it then existed. Consequently, although it is possible to 
trace in this his first volume the origins of all his sub¬ 
sequent philosophical writing, the book is in no proper 
sense a constructive essay. The style is easy and flow¬ 
ing, popular and in places picturesque, sometimes even 
rhetorical as the taste of the time required. The con¬ 
tents display the writer’s most striking characteristics: 
passionate earnestness to battle for the right, keen per¬ 
ception of an enemy’s snares and wiles, catholic compre¬ 
hension of the intellectual state among those whom he 
seeks to win. His readers were in the main not philo¬ 
sophical experts, but laymen; professional men in law, 
medicine, and theology, but not metaphysicians; merchants, 
teachers, bankers, — the thoughtful multitude which wants 
to know in the vernacular, and dislikes the fog of techni¬ 
cal terms too often used by experts to hide the lack of 
definition in their conceptions. Such men rose from the 
perusal of the "'Divine Government” with the assurance 
that they were more reasonable in their Christian faith than 
those who sought to substitute for it a vague materialistic 
interpretation of the universe. In later years its author 
thought the volume " lumpish,” and disliked the passages 
he had introduced to win readers not disposed toward 
philosophy. He felt that he could either have lengthened 
or have abridged it profitably, but like every man with 
a message to deliver, he was unwilling to tamper with 
what had been his best work at the time it was done. 
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In 1850, the year in which the ^‘Method of the Divine 
Government” was issued, the British government estab¬ 
lished in Ireland a Queen’s University for the promotion of 
non-sectarian education. It included three colleges, situ¬ 
ated respectively at Galway, Cork, and Belfast. That in 
the last-named city was the strongest, and there were many 
candidates for its chairs. An old Edinburgh University 
friend of the author, Professor Gibson of the Theological 
Seminary in Belfast, sent a copy of McCosh’s Divine 
Government ” to Lord Clarendon, the famous Whig states¬ 
man, then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. This was done on 
the professor’s own responsibility and without the knowl¬ 
edge of his classmate. The volume was accompanied by 
letters recommending McCosh for the vacant chair of 
Logic and Metaphysics in Belfast, both from the sender and 
from the president of the college. The recipient sat down 
on a Sunday morning to glance through the volume, and 
becoming interested read throughout the whole forenoon, 
forgetting to go to church. Convinced that such a book 
could come only from the pen of a competent and sound 
thinker, the Earl inq[uired further as to its writer’s qualifi¬ 
cations as a teacher. The replies were enthusiastic, and 
McCosh was appointed to the professorship without any 
application on his own part, directly or indirectly. The 
letter informing him of the fact was therefore a surprise, 
and threw him into a dilemma. On the one hand, he was 
reluctant to leave his ministerial office; on the other hand, 
he had the opportunity to follow his natural bent, to cul¬ 
tivate his aptitude for metaphysics, and to exercise a pow¬ 
erful influence on the opinions of young men. He turned 
for advice to Thomas Guthrie and Hugh Miller, both of 
whom felt he should at least consider the offer with care. 
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ProfctsHtir (Uhmm wrote on October 4,1861: “I can readily 
Bympnt hizo with you in your perjdoxity. It is a serious 
tit ahamlou, under any circumstances, tbe direct 
work of the miiUHtry, nnd the step should not be taken 
unless the way were made plain. There is no doubt, how¬ 
ever, hut. the person who may fill the vacant chair will be 
hrouj'ht into immudiato contact with the future pastors 
of the eliureh. ” 

Hueh (’on8i<U)ration8 induced McCosh to pay a visit to 
Itelfnst, in onler tet sen how the position and its opportu¬ 
nities inieht appear on closer inspection. He found that 
there ('xisted eonsideraiilo local jealousy, a fooling directed 
not so innrli agnin.st lamsolf or tho doctrine ho had ex- 
poundoil. ns iigiiin.st tho introduction to so important an 
ollico of a stranger from over the sea. (Jareful scrutiny 
allowed that tho wiiolo movement turned about tho dis¬ 
appointment of one man, who had considered himself the 
mo.st prominent cundidaUs. lleing nn editor, his journal 
had heen nhle to create the antagonism without revealing 
its true e.auH«. Professor Oibsou, who was McCosh’s host, 
had invited a oompany of gentlemen to dine with his 
friinid, earofully selecting those whoso favorable opinion 
would l>e most inllucntial in tho community, among them 
I)r. (loiike, the leading Preshyterian clergyman of the city. 
Afh'r climier, the host, with a somewhat quizzical expres¬ 
sion, nddreMS"d hi.s gu(*st very pointedly, and inquired 
whether he was familiar with tho Irish custom of singing 
at tlml. hmir. Without awaiting an answer ho introduced 
his son, a lad with a fino voice, who immediately began to 
sing Thackeray's now well-known ballad, which had just 
heen written to satirize the Irish exclusiveness that had 
flickeri-d up in relation to tho recent appointment, and 
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•whict had been published in the latest number of “ Punch.” 
The verses and introduction, as there printed, are as 
follows: 

THE LAST IRISH GEIEVAITCE. 

On reading of the general indignation occasioned in Ireland hy the 
appointment of a Scotch Professor to one of HER JMAJESTY^S Godless 
Colleges, MASTER MOLLOY MOLOHY, brother of THADDEUS 
MOLONY, ESQ., of the Temple, a yonth only fifteen years of age, dashed 
o£E the following spirited lines; 

As I think of the insult that’s done to this nation, 

Red tears of rivinge from me faytures I wash, 

And uphold in this pome, to the world’s daytistation, 

The sleeves that appointed PROEESSOR M'COSH. 

I look round me counthree, renowned by exparience, 

And see midst her childthren, the witty, the wise, — 

Whole hayps of logicians, poets, schollars, grammarians, 
All ayger for pleeces, all panting to rise; 

I gaze round the world in its utmost diminsion ; 

LARD JAHN and his minions in Council I ask, 

Was there ever a Government-pleece (with a pinsion) 

But children of Erin were fit for that task? 

What, Erin beloved, is thy fetal condition ? 

What shame in aych boosom must rankle and hurrun, 

To think that our countree has ne’er a logician 
In the hour of her deenger will surrev her turrun I 

On the logic of Saxons there’s little reliance, 

And, rather from Saxon than gather its rules, 

I’d stamp under feet the base book of his science, 

And spit on his chair as he taught in the schools! 
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0 HIE JOHN KANE, is it thus that you praych me? 

I tlilnk all your Qu(seu’'8 Uuiversitees bosh; 

Auil if you *va uo ueetivo ProfesBor to taych mo, 

1 scawunii to bo loarucd by the Saxon M^Cosh. 

There WISEMAN and CIIUMI?, and His Grace the Lord 
Primate, 

That Hinds round the box, and the world will subscribe; 
li tlioy T Indld a College that^s fit for our climate, 

And taych tm tlm aaycrets I burn to imboibc I 

Is tiioro m a Student of Science I 'll enther, 

Fair Fountain of Knowledge, of Joy, and ContintI 
BAINT PATniUCK*H sweet Statue shall stand in the centher, 
And wink his dear ol ever}' day during Lint. 

Andgotnl lK)(’'r(>E NEWMAN, that pra 3 xher unwary, 

T is he shall preside the Academee School, 

And quit the gay rolm of HT PHILIP of Ncri, 

To wield the Boft rod of ST. LAWRENCE OTOOLE! 

Tlio atraiigor's amazement, not to say consternation, 
undfir iho aiiiuaod observation of the merry company, 
wai a Itettiir introduction to their good graces than any 
other wliir.li f oiihl have Imm devised hy his host When 
it wa« announced that the verses were by no less a man 
than Thac’.kcray, the guest was quite as merry as the 
otherfl, Tlie poem was copied into all the local journals, 
and dissipated all opposititm in the truly Irish way, a fit 
of lauglitfir. Hearn aft.cirward, McCosh accepted the ap¬ 
pointment, find when ho removed to Belfast he was re¬ 
ceived with heartiness and true Irish kindness. 

The first care of the new professor was to fix upon the 
metlicHl he sliould follow in his teaching. He had no 
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faith whatever in an argument for the teaching of mental 
science sufficiently common, both then and now, that 
even if there be no truth in its subject-matter, it is fitted 
to brace and discipline the mind. Throughout life he 
remained firm in the conviction which in later years he 
thus expressed: 

If truth is not aimed at and gained, the tendency will 
be to bewilder the mind, and the end will be a feeling of 
disappointment, discontent, and enmiL There will always 
be a painful contrast drawn between the solid results 
reached in modern physical science and the inanity and 
emptiness of mere speculation, and the student in his 
struggles will be as one that beateth the air. It is a 
realistic philosophy founded on the facts of our nature 
that is fitted profitably to exercise the minds of young 
men, to stimulate and cultivate their observing and think¬ 
ing powers, and to send them forth with important prin- 
cipies incorporated into their very being, to interest and 
guide them through all their future lives. 

Trained in the Scottish school of philosophy, he was 
not satisfied either with its methods or with its results. 
It seemed to him, when confronted with the solemn 
responsibility of training unformed and receptive minds, 
that he should in the main follow the experimental 
method, emphasizing what he found by introspection in 
his own mind, and in that of others as he could discover 
it, either by personal intercourse with his fellow-men, 
or by the perusal of the best biographies. This prin¬ 
ciple he sought to follow in his teaching of philosophy 
in the wider sense of Psychology and Metaphysics. But 
he had also to teach Logic, and in that department Bspe- 
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daily Re felt the method of the Scottish school to be loose 
and unscientific. This had been pointed out by both Hamil¬ 
ton and Whately, who sought to restore both theoretically 
and practically the rigid correctness of Aristotle. 

Accordingly, in the composition of his lectures, Pro¬ 
fessor McCosh strove earnestly to supply the omissions 
of the Scottish school. In his conclusions. Psychology 
was held to be the first discipline of all mental science. 
In constructing a system he gave a new and improved 
arrangement of the relations which the mind can dis¬ 
cover, which he held to be those of identity, of whole 
and parts, of comprehension, of resemblance, of space and 
time, of quantity and action, of property and causation. 
Following Aristotle, he introduced into his teaching a 
discussion of the phantasy or pictorial power; and from 
his own speculations he brought forward what he called 
the recognitive power, that by which the idea of an event 
happening in the past is obtained. The mental powers 
he divided into two classes, the cognitive and the motive, 
including under the latter the feelings, the conscience, 
and the will. What was then designated as Metaphysics 
he sought to strip of the mystery which had been thrown 
around it, regarding that department of mental science 
as concerned with the fundamental laws of the intellect¬ 
ual faculties. As to Logic, he became persuaded, after a 
long course of careful reading and reflection, that no im¬ 
provement was possible in that portion of it which deals 
with reasoning, but he was otherwise impressed with 
that part which deals with the notion in thought and 
form in language. Accordingly, he examined that divi¬ 
sion of his subject with interest and zeal, and concluded 
that in the notion were three simple forms, the singular, 

8 
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tlie alDstract, and tlie gancral, with, a fourth, which was 
a compound of these. These views he developed in the 
treatise on Logic, which he afterwards published. 

Queen’s College had not, of course, the prestige of the 
ancient universities, like Dublin, Edinburgh, Oxford, or 
Cambridge; but it had a very enthusiastic, ambitious, 
and active body of students, young men for the most 
part who had no particular influence of birth or wealth, 
but who knew that the authorities, in their zeal for 
securing the most efficient public service possible, were 
scouring all the institutions of learning, and that their 
chance in a new institution would be better than in an 
older one. Among such students, Professor McCosh was 
able to arouse a lively interest, and one more general, as 
he always felt, than any he ivas afterwards able to 
awaken in America. It was his delight to encourage 
the most promising, to stimulate their ambition, and to 
assist them in securing employment suited to their 
powers. One portion of his method as a teacher, and 
that upon which he laid the greatest stress, was his 
requirement of written work from every student of his 
class. These papers he criticised, and such portions as 
seemed original or excellent in any way he was accus¬ 
tomed to read to the class as a whole. This exercise 
brought him into very close contact with his students. 
He was fond of examining their aptitudes and characters, 
partly from human sympathy, partly as a portion of 
what may be called his laboratory work. Prom the first 
he was astute in his judgments, and his greatest pleas¬ 
ure was to see his predictions verified. Ho one can have 
so vivid a picture of a great teacher as his pupils. Two 
of the most distinguished have recorded their impressions 
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of Professor McCosli as lie appeared and taught in Belfast, 
and one of them has added an account of his other activi* 
ties at the same time. The first of these relations is by 
Sir Kohert Hart, whose extended fame as the director of 
the Chinese custom-house was a source of unceasing satis¬ 
faction to his former teacher. Professor McCosh recog¬ 
nized his eminence, as only one very able man can 
recognize another, in the beginning of their relations, 
guided his studies, and pointed out his career by choos¬ 
ing him as the candidate of Queen's College to compete in 
an examination for a position in the consular service of 
Great Britain in China, open to all the colleges of the 
three kingdoms. Hart stood first, received the appoint¬ 
ment, went to China, won the confidence of the Chinese by 
his integrity and ability, and is now the first among all 
foreigners in the Emperor’s service. He has done much 
for China in the institution of reforms, and is the mainstay 
of his country's relations to the Empire. Among his many 
important enterprises, that of establishing an institution 
of western learning for the Chinese is not the least 
worthy of mention. The gratification felt by Dr. McCosh 
when, on the graduation of his son from Princeton, Sir 
Robert Hart wrote to offer the young man a position in 
China, was very great. Sir Robert Hart writes as follows: 

I have a very vivid recollection of Hr. McCosh’s first 
appearance at the Queen's College, Belfast, in 1851. His 
name was already on people’s lips, and the large class¬ 
room in which he was to deliver his introductory address 
was filled to overflowing, everybody having hurried there 
to welcome the new arrival, and show Ulster's sympathy 
with Scotch learning. I can see him as he passed up 
the hall to the desk in the corner, —a tall, broad- 
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shouldered man, with a fine head and handsome face, 
somewhat bent forward, and a general look that was 
more clerical than professional. The paper he then read 
was long, learned, and eloquent: it spake the thoughts 
of a man who believed what he said, who regarded men¬ 
tal science as the study of studies, and who, as its teacher, 
magnified his ofiBice, — and it was pervaded by freshness 
of mind and clearness of expression, 

presume his lectures at Princeton were the same he 
delivered at Belfast, but probably retouched and ex¬ 
panded. I wonder, however, if he ever took up one 
point on which I once asked him for an explanation 
without getting it, and that was the process the mind 
goes through in questioning, — ought there not to be an 
Interrogative faculty on the. list ? He pulled his long 
nose for a moment, and then left me, but never recurred 
to the matter. 

“His lectures were quite captivating, but dealt with 
very dry subjects, and, although I followed the Logic 
course at sixteen, and took Metaphysics at seventeen, 
they interested me so much that for a time my chief 
ambition was to win the lecturer^s commendation, and 
head the class. I wrote quickly in those days, and so, 
noting down most of what he said, I was able to repro¬ 
duce his own language at examinations and in essays, 
and with this he was always much pleased. He held 
that mind and universe, being the creation of the same 
hand, correspond, — that the one knows, and the other 
is Tmown, and that reality corresponds to knowledge. 
This agreed with what consciousness tells everybody, and 
supplied a firm foundation to build on. To all of us he 
was very kind, while somewhat exacting, especially so 
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to tins more earnest atudonta; and he was also very 
stern, althouf'h readier to help them out of a difficulty 
than to push them further into it, with the idlers and 
tl»(» inattentive. He used to invito us to his hreakfast- 
talilo tic.casioually, ajul in that way set up a bond of 
sympathy biitwcen iiis classes and himself which did not 
exist in other dopartmouts. I'xofoHsors, as a rule, held 
tiuiir lioads very higli, and it was only in the lecture- 
room that students came in contact with them. On 
special occasions he soniotimos consented to appear in 
the pwlpit, and then his siinnons draped orthodoxy in 
rolKSH that U)hl all it Wiis I’rofessor McCosh who was 
proaclnug. 

" I luring my last year at college ho talked with me very 
kindly ahdut my plans for the future, and very frankly 
told me in what directions he, thovrght I might prove a 
failure, and in what othors a success, laxt it certainly 
never occu rrad to eitlnsr of us to foresee where the fates 
wouhl carry us, or what work the future really meant 
for us. Binc.« parting in 1864, we never again met, and 
tlio letters that passacl between us have not been numer¬ 
ous. Ho always evinced a very friendly interest in my 
person and in my work, and on my side I always cher¬ 
ished the hope {)f seeing him again, and looked forward 
with very pleasant anticipations to visiting him at 
Primmton when e.rosaing America some time on my way 
to Knroim, hnt the (hmr old man is dead, and the ex¬ 
pected meeting will not come off as planned.” 

The other account is by T)r. Macloskie, professor of 
biology in Princeton University. It displays with great 
fulness the characteristic will-power and tenacity of 
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purpose which Dr. McCosh displayed in championing 
what he believed to be right, whether it was popular or 
not. 

“ We were a noisy crowd of undergraduates who were 
assembled, somewhere about the year 1855, in the 
Library of Queen’s College, Belfast, for the reception 
of the noblemen, distinguished judges and divines, whom 
her gracious Majesty had sent as Triennial Visitors of 
the Institution. The group about myself set themselves 
to the interesting problem of determining by personal 
inspection which of the great men on the platform was 
the finest-looking, and possibly there was some prejudice 
in our unanimous decision that the handsomest and most 
commanding of them all was our own Professor McCosh. 
Yet even then he was beginning to show the studious 
stoop which somewhat marred his noble bearing. We 
were also well aware how much his personality of mind 
preponderated over President and Vice-president and our 
other distinguished professors in the administration of 
the college; and when the news spread that the only 
Professor whom we regarded as a Black Sheep had been 
detected in his delinquencies, and had decamped, we 
learned that it was McCosh who had secured the evi¬ 
dence and raised such a stir that the culprit adopted 
the better half of valor. Hence the Doctor’s name be¬ 
came a terror to evil-doers; and in his class-room the 
most unruly of the students was absolutely quiet. 

'*His class exercises and lectures were then at their 
best. He was not good at declamation in public; there 
was a slight hesitancy in his extempore utterances on 
the platform, and perhaps too much logic and too little 
"padding” for popular assemblages. But in expounding 
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philosophy or drilling studcints the hesitancy disappeared; 
and his writUiu hsctiiroB and carefully prepared sermons 
were very fim*, not even omitting “ padding ” or illustra¬ 
tions of high onhir. As, a few days ago, I sat beside his 
coflin in iii.H lihniry there rushed up before my memory 
the lecture on the As8ociutit)n of Ideas in which he 
dimcrihiHl !i funerul, the death-scone, the hearse and the 
mourners, and idl the accessories, as hero realized over 
himself. Itohiro leaving homo on that inorning of the 
fnnoral I had stated that I would read the passage of 
Scrijituro fnun which he preached about thirty years ago 
at the opening of lajcninpher Church (County London- 
d»'rry, Ireland); whereupon my wife promptly told me 
what w:»s the suhjeet of the se.rmon; and on my in(][uir- 
ing how she knew that, hIuj replied that her friend, Mrs. 
lioliMon, Itad been prcHi-nt, and had afterwards given her 
an iiceonnt of it. It is not hail preaching that makes an 
inipressinn lusting oven at Hccmul-hand for tliirty years. 
And in fact it was a sermon thiib nono hnt a great man 
and a true Cliristian could preach, showing expository 
power, iiro, ami pootio imagination, and exhibiting Christ 
alone as the sinner’s Friend. Another of his best appear- 
anocjs was boforti th« Young Men’s Association in Bel¬ 
fast, where he gave lecttiros on Kenan’s “ Life of Jesus,” 
shortly after its publication. T have before mo a news¬ 
paper cutting of the first of those lectures, and I regard 
it as the finest fi}wcimon known to mo of vigorous and 
profituhlo apologeticfl. It would ho as racy and accep¬ 
table in 1H{)4 as it was in 1804. I would also add that 
all his college lectures, as well as his philosophical books, 
are illuminated with “ bits " in defence of Christian truth, 
which greatly holpil the faith of his students. 
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"Among tlie community at large he was singularly 
active in promoting good objects, and his fertile mind 
was always devising new schemes for advancing morality 
and religion. During all his life his plans never lay 
dormant; but so soon as his mind was clear about the 
plan, he attempted its execution. In this way he did 
not fail to disturb the peace of those who wished to be 
let alone; so that whether we judge him by the good he 
attempted, or by the sort of opposition he encountered, 
the verdict will be the same. In the year of the Great 
Eevival (1859), whilst some worthy men held aloof, or 
even attempted to condemn the movement, and to fore¬ 
bode evil results, Professor McCosh was active in trying 
to give it a right direction. He conducted Bible classes, 
md encouraged others to the same. One of his Bible 
classes, which required long journeys across Belfast, was 
at Lepper’s Eow, for the mill-workers, where with tii<j 
help of his distinguished pupil, Mr. Thomas Sinclair, Jie 
started the organization which has developed into Dun- 
cairn Church. About the same date he united with Eev. 
L. E. Berkeley in founding the Bible and Colportage 
Society of Ireland, which has ever since continued to 
send trained missionaries with the word of God and 
other Christian literature to all parts of that country. 
McCosh to the last regarded colportage as the most 
suitable form of evangelization for the circumstances of 
Ireland. It was the sight of the great philosopher going 
about in Belfast with his collecting book in hand trying 
to secure support for colporteurs, that first made me a 
convert to the cause. 

"The ecclesiastical condition of Ireland was at that 
time anomalous: the rich Episcopalian minority being 
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Biistai»e<l a8 the EBtiihlishotl Church; a sop thrown to 
tlie rrcHliytorinn juiddlo-class lainority iu the shape of 
a HcKium Donum or luytial oiulowment; wlxich helped 
them to uciiuioaco iu the wrong done to the Eoman 
Catholic majority, who were poor and left out in the 
cold. When the right tiuui arrived Dr. McCosh lectured 
and wrote iu favor of Dinestablishment and Disendow- 
munt, and argued from his oxporieuco iu Scotland for the 
inauguration of a SuHtontation Fund by the Irish Pres- 
byUsrians. Thia was the ojioniiig of a struggle, which 
ended in the e.arrying out of all Ids views, greatly to the 
furtherance of ridigion as the people of Ireland now con- 
foKH. Put he gave offence by his finst advocacy of such 
numsuriis, and Im wa.s reproaelmd with intermeddling in 
what he ns a fori>igner could not understand. After 
disendowment had hceomo an accomplished fact, and 
Mci’osh liiul gone to America, one of the ecclesiastical 
loaders said to me that the incident in his own public 
career wliieh most latterly regretted was an unkind 
speech which ho had dolivorod against McCosh in the 
dehate on <U8e«tahliRhment This may go beside the 
fact that the Amori<mn ecclesiastic who wrote most 
aovoroly against Dr. McCosh for his advocacy of susten- 
tatiun, afterwards delivered an enthusiastic eulogy of 
him at an anutial meeting of Princeton Theological 
Hominary. It is pleasant to recall the.se things now 
that all tho actitus are gone to their reward. McOosh’s 
utterances on ludialf of a Hustontation Fund in America 
wore tho sexpud of his observing the benefits of such 
measures in Hcothind and Ireland; and notwithstanding 
opposition his proposals are already bearing fruit in this 
country It was characteristic of the man not to be 
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friglitenod liy criticism from tli« niivunary of a 

got)d cause (and I havo iicvur known him to adviHiato 
what wna not good). 

“During iiiy Htudi*nt-<lay» tho great work «n ‘Tyjdeal 
Forms and Hpuciul Knda in Crimtion* wna j uldisluHl 
under the joint nuthorshig of Dr. .Xfrt’osh and Dr. 
George Dickie. 1 cuil it a great work m luy verdict 
after liuving rciul it over again within the last year. The 
contrihuiiona of both authors were exci llmil. though 
poHsihly one of them may not have e.Htimaied at its full 
value tho Bharo of his crdlungm'. Dtekic wh * n man 
greatly h(dovod, of fine scionlilk genius, and « *‘hrj«lijm 
through and through, in hi* quiet mitnner ii contrast to 
McCosh, and ho put into this l*ook the careful ohwrvit- 
tions of his lifo-timo. The l«s<k, thitugh |.rc«, ei}iig what 
I regard as tho Isat summary id tli« «4d annimi-nt fur 
Natural Thoology, would tmt apply in our time without 
some readjustment. Its'Typical p’orunt.' herrowcil fnim 
Goetho and other Nattm^Philosopheri* «>f the hi.Mt cen¬ 
tury, would iioctl to 1 h» transforiiii'd into the Tyjam or 
Phyla hy heredity of our day; nml its ' nj^ri.d ends' are 
very like Darwin's ‘survival of th« fUtist,' hiit giving 
proniinenct! to tho principle of Design, which Darwin so 
carefully eliininatod, and which is now forcing its way 
back even into Kv<dution-Biology. Dickii«*rt meifi<Hl of 
arguinetit hy marshalUng long hosts of carefully ohsorvod 
facts, which point towards tlie goal, is m stningidy sug¬ 
gestive of Darwin's m«th<Hl, tliat if tho ruhilive dalws of 
their works wtsro reversed, one wight imagine tliat 
Dickie copied Darwin. 

"As McCosh was tho only nam« then known to the 
pnblio lor authorship, ho got the lion's share of the 
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prni«o; Ditikie’a share was naturally overlooked, and he 
folt (liHUjipoiutfid. Sonic of the Dublin University pro¬ 
fessors rcniarkod to mo at the time that the mistake con- 
aistel in nut iml)liHliinj{ two books; as the part of each, 
if math* a separate work, would have been more popular 
than tlifir joint production. What really ruined the run 
of this book was the appearance soon after its publication 
of Darwin’s ‘ Origin of Species,’ which carried the whole 
ooutruversy into now regions. This may explain, in 
part, the hostility to Darwinism of my revered friend. 
Dr. Dickie, whoso carefully drawn and really sound lines 
of argument were ovcrwholmod by the new theory; just 
as Louis Agassiz, in the Now World, was annoyed to 
find all the apcculiitioiia which had lifted him to emi¬ 
nence buried by the same iidlueiice. Asa Gray tried to 
show to the Amcric-an people that Darwinism was prob¬ 
ably true, and was (piite conHistont with Christianity; 
but (h‘iiy'.s influence was confined to scientific circles, 
and he had as little sut'cosa in his efforts to Darwinize 
the Anierii'an puldic as ho had in his effort to lead Dar¬ 
win himself back to theism. Agassiz was the scientific 
oracle, and when ho called Darwinism infidelity, the pop¬ 
ular response was: Just so. 

" It was in this juncture that McCosh showed his char- 
actorintio readineHS to loam, his honesty in discarding 
his imblislied <ijiinions, and his courage. First in his 
‘Christianity and Positivism,’ ho pointed out the reli¬ 
gious bearing of Darwinism, and signified his acceptance 
of it when proi»orly umlorstood, and ho followed this up 
by a series of contributions and booklets, as 'Develop¬ 
ment ; what it can do, and what it cannot do,’ and by 
bis paper before the Presbyterian Alliance in Philadel- 
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phia, 1880. Ho knew eiumgh srionw tn ol«»ar of 
mistakes on that side, and !ii» g<>t nil liin Intor works 
road in proof by soiihs of his sciontjli*! friomh; mu thait 
his writings aro respected by seienlists, iind they always 
commanded a hearing fnan the pnldic. Ihuiiig limse 
years there was much agituliun luumig ihechurehi s about 
Darwinism, or as wo have (ainie mom ronvetiieutly to 
term it, Development or Kvolutiun. (hu- Meilnalirtt 
brethrim dismisHcd one <if tbeir professors, and the 
Southern Presbyterians dismissed another for teaehing 
it; a good and wise divine of our own made a dangerous 
mistake when ho puhlisheii a bi«»k tm the s!d»jert, treat¬ 
ing it as if it worn a thc'ol%denl or anti theub^se.d diegitm, 
himself grievously misunderstamlijig it {its non ientiflo 
writers nearly always do), and so far mislenditig the }sh»- 
pie that an attempt was matb in the Pm»hyt«Tinn t’hurch 
to do for Evolution what another o«!clesittHtit-»| tenty 
attempted to do fcjr the movement of the eiirtli. I could 
give many illustrations of tho hlundera and 1*4 spirit 
wliieh I ohsorvoil among aide Christian men on this tjuo*. 
tion, and the brunt of the storm fell on Dr, 
wlu).so religious sincerity was somotime* ip»wtion«*d. 

“ Put tlamo muttiTH may now rest. He. by his writings, 
averted a disastrous war between soienw and faith, and in 
‘his' college,men have studtwl Uiology wilhcmt iliscarding 
their religion. At length over all Amorim a hajtpy nwdm 
vivendi lias Iroon reatshed; whilst tho intelligoiit piiblie 
are not sure whether Evolution is sound or «irfon«oM*, 
they are convinced th^ it is not dangentus t<» Cluistian- 
ity. I suspect that future writer# will represent this m 
the best service that Dr. McCosh or any other Cliristkn 
apolt^jist has rendered in our day." 
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'T'HK beaovolont and ruligious work of Dr. McOosh, 
during Iub roaiduucu in Bolfiist deserves more than 
passing inontkm. As is so often the case with strong 
naturt-a, his avocations were as useful and arduous as the 
business to which ho had dovutod his life. His social 
conius'liuns wore from the beginning very extousivo, men 
and women of all elussos ree.ugnixing in him that vigor¬ 
ous hnumnily whieh trauHctuids the limitations of birth 
and Hint inn in all directions. Accordhigly, ho secured 
invaluable assistance from every social rank. One of 
the (Hilcast districts in the groiit manufacturing city 
was Hmithiiohl, and in that slum quarter, with the 
aasistiUK'.o of two noltlo co-workers, Miss Stevenson and 
Miss Sitnm's, ho established a school which grew to have 
six tcjKihors and sometinms as high as six hundred pupils. 
Tliotigli it was ultimaUdy connected with the national 
system, this te.aeht‘rs were then as always expected to in¬ 
culcate piety and inerulity both by precept and example. 
Nearly two-thirds of the scholars wore of Ilornan Catholic 
families, and sometimes the priests grow alarmed at the 
IKjHsible religious inlluenco which might be exerted over 
the nunnlwrs of their flocks, at intervals even forbidding 
their alUsnduuco at school But such episodes were of 
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short duration, and the school continued to thrive until 
it was firmly estabhshed. 

To a man of Dr. McCosh’s ardent piety, such philan¬ 
thropic work seemed secular, and he yearned for more 
spiritual exercise. Selecting as a coadjutor Mr. Thomas 
Sinclair, his ablest student at the time, he began in a 
large, neglected quarter of the city the work of building 
up a congregation and organizing a church. Visiting 
from house to house, they inquired for the Presbyterian 
families which they knew to be sparsely scattered through 
the neighborhood, and when one was found the well- 
known name of the younger man served as an introduc¬ 
tion for both. These families had for the most part come 
from the country, and sadly needed pastoral attention. If 
any proved indifferent. Dr. McCosh suggested communi¬ 
cating with their former pastors, and, as he soon had 
an extensive acquaintance with the ministers throughout 
the north of Ireland, he would thus have been able to 
establish a personal influence. But ordinarily even the 
most careless were startled by the thought of permitting 
those they had loved in their country homes to be in¬ 
formed as to their present condition, and consented to 
reform. A little knot of regular hearers was soon gath¬ 
ered in a school-room secured for the purpose. With his 
old habits of parochial visitation strong upon him. Dr. 
McCosh then began a regular canvass of the quarter, pass¬ 
ing no door without a summons. The Eoman Catholics 
were at first very hostile, but as he avoided all contro¬ 
versial questions he made many warm friends among 
even them. He was fond of recalling that they were 
never unwilhng to talk both of the Saviour and of his 
love for sinners, and especially anxious that the Protes- 
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tants wlio attended no place of woTsLip sLould be cared 
for. Concerning the latter, he thus obtained much in^ 
valuable information, and within a few months he had 
collected an audience of a hundred and fifty for his regu¬ 
lar services. On one occasion only was a threatening 
demonstration made against the two evangelists. They 
wisely avoided a conflict, but as they displayed no feax 
the surly working-men who threatened them dispersed. 
Choosing his opportunity. Dr. McCosh made ready to 
organize his congregration, and to that end invited the 
people on a certain week-night to hear a sermon from 
Mr. Killen, a clergyman located at no great distance in 
the country. They came and listened eagerly. On the 
next Lord’s Day, their leader plumply suggested that they 
should elect officers, and call the preacher. They were 
amazed, and at first declared themselves utterly unable 
to pay a salary; but finally they yielded to persuasion^ 
and took the proposed steps. The benevolent and wealthy 
father of young Mr. Sinclair came forward at the crisis, 
and erected a church and school-house, thus giving the 
final impulse to a movement well started. The congrega¬ 
tion soon became numerous and strong. 

Dr. McCosh was among the first to recognize a fact 
which in our day is thoroughly understood, that the 
hold of the saloon upon the masses lies partially in ite 
social attractiveness. His intimacy with working-men 
convinced him that their intemperance was often inci¬ 
dental to the desire for relaxation, which took them to 
the comfortable and cheerful resorts where drink is sold. 
A.ccordingly, he interested his friends in a project to pro¬ 
vide the temperate working-men with a similar meeting- 
place, where drink was not sold. A house was securedl 
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and fumislied for the purpose; the men who frequented 
it were made to feel a sense of responsibility and pro¬ 
prietorship. Dr. McCosh gave his constant personal 
supervision to the enterprise, and the place soon became 
popular. Many were preserved from temptation, and 
the organizer felt amply repaid for his labors in the 
opportunities he found for the study of human character, 
which in its different phases was the subject-matter of 
his investigations. In fact, he looked upon such observa¬ 
tion of mankind, which to many others would be casual, 
not merely as instructive amusement but as the indispen¬ 
sable complement of his metaphysical speculations. 

Probably the most important of Dr. McCosh's avoca¬ 
tions was the scientific study of educational systems in 
their relation to the people. The inhabitants of Belfast, 
which is a great manufacturing centre, and confessedly 
the most enterprising town in Ireland, were much like 
those of similar cities elsewhere. The Scotch professor 
found himself at home among them from the beginning, 
for they seemed to him refined and highly intelligent; 
taste and culture being fostered by the Eoyal Academical 
Institution, which they had founded for the purpose. In 
their manners he found them to combine the stability of 
the Scotch with the liveliness of the Irish, very many of 
the upper classes being, in fact, of Scottish origin. The 
successful and wealthy families, hke those of Great 
Britain, were aristocratic and exclusive, and during the 
American War of the Eebellion, then raging, they sym¬ 
pathized for the most part, like the English upper classes, 
with the South. In this, Dr. McCosh was utterly op¬ 
posed to them, and he made himself heard with no 
uncertain sound. The plain people, on the other hand, 
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woro onrnoflt; in thoir devotion to tho cause of liberty, 
and HO also were thoir friends and relatives among the 
UlKtor farmers. Tlio classes of Queen’s College had 
many memixus from among these enterprising, indus¬ 
trious, serious people, and Professor McCosh became 
deeply interested in them, studying their needs with 
care. In ho doing ho was thrown much with the Pres¬ 
byterian clergy. The Free Church movement in Scot¬ 
land had boon followed with groat sympathy l)y the 
orthodox Presbyterians in Ireland, and the consequence 
was that a movement for establishing more rigid tests 
had been succosHfully inaugurated. I'hose wluj would not 
subseriho to the Westminster Confo.ssion, a (ionsidcrable 
number, were com]mlled to leave tho church, and they 
furnuul a denomination which was similar in character 
to tlie Ame.ric.un UnitariauH of the Channing typo. Tho 
lender of the orthodox was Dr. Cooke, tho able.Ht of tho 
UnitariauH was Dr. Montgomery, both men of great 
power. Irish PreshyterianiHin, therefore, became rigidly 
Calvinistic, and m tho jsooplo wore now harmonious, they 
also became combative, in particular they mot the Homan 
Catholic intohsrance with equal narrowness, emphasizing 
tho political temets of tho Revolution of 1088, and iden¬ 
tifying thomselvcs with tho Orange societies until the 
enmity betwecin tho two classes had become hitter. The 
PresbyUirians wore the stronger, and their aggressive 
attitude barred tho way to any missionary work among 
tho Roman Catholics. This was a source of disquietude 
to McCosh, and he often (censured tho Protestants severely 
for reptdling rather than wooing thoir fellow-countrymen. 
Of cocirse the Pnssbytorian clergy were quite as resolute 
a.s lie was. Their people wore shrewd, intelligent, and 
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labijfioiw, but ptH>rp i« tlmi llieir 
luul tbu EtJgiiiiii Ibuiiiiii, II gift ffuiii till! g*ivi?riiiiituit «f 
atmiu SBViiity jHiuiicig* wliitJi mtJi MJltlnl |ii:y4icir rwciiivoil 
fiH fi Huppbuai'iit Ui Hiiliiry* wiijt iif grwii iiiijsiirlaiiirn tci 
tluuii. llaiiaa lliay hIirmI ill II e«»itiiarviiliva ri’liiliuii In 
ihti Htuliy wrr« Ktiiiais ill iliiur iiiliirliiiiiuii iii (jliiirrh mul 
rramb Hial in ilitiir iiilitiiita gwiirnilly* !^r. Mi> 

Ckmh %vii« ii»t ilia until figlit witli witiipnit^* 

Hii tb%Hiri’tl tliii iilaJititiii tif ili« liagiiiiii Iiiuttiiti, in tmhf 
tiJ givii iliti dtirgy i!i«ir iii4lajwii<l«iiai\ but iiigg««leil tins 
rfikiiig fl II gnsiit iii8teiitatii»it fiiiiti t^i nikis tlia <if 
tliti gtwtiriiiiiatii iii Iiiici Imisii tliiiw iit in 

iiiakii gtHMi tliii tbmsiitsii nf l« i!i« Frtw 

Oliiirali. Ill ciniisr Iti ciniiitaraat lli« In iiiirraw- 

tmm iiiiil tiECiliiiiVtiiittsi wliialt iiiitilmn**! tin* Viiriaitfi 
of this Iriiib Ini ili^vutoil Itiiiiwlf In ilto m4nfm 

of oibumiitm, boili priiiiiiry mnl iiitoriiirilialty 
Tliirt iiivolvotl Iiini in a gnmt iigiliilbui, but Ibraiinliniit 
h« k«*pt liiii iiiiiinrify tvitli tlia iibla iiisiiifitiTii of 
— Pr. CJiHika, Dr. Margaiy Mr, Mr. Williiin 

Jolmiituio Mr. Shiiw* mill Mr. ICii*ix*~ii fart itiHfil crt'ilil- 
ftlibi iu tlunii fine! to biiii. Dr, Dunka win 11 i}s«ir«iigli 
cummirviiliva, iiliMjimnt fw itii unitor, iiingiiiiis ’m ii laiiitar, 
libcwiitliiig ill wit, in of rapiirtasy iifiJ its 

goiminii fiiiiliiig. Df eiiiiriio Im ftiiil Dn MaDi».‘4i 4i"4:i|frfc»ii| 
oil vilitl jiiiiiiit, aiitl till! kitor mmi often fo ilm 

artilkry of lik xfii, Init ii wiw olninialorinlio 

of both iiiiit iliiiir fiiiiil |mrtiiig w*iJ iiiiiiilituiiil pviiii t» 
teim Tliii ftimi uf tlm tliiiiblii tgiliiiiiifi tgaltiii iialii 
iii tlit (Jliiirctlt, ami tn tiiiDirfiici tsiliittiitlinml 
lyiteiin lay of omirmi in iti rigliteoniiiois. Tito niligioti 
of grtiit iiiiiiiliori Milting tlit Froltitoiil MMiriiig*r*ls.^iOi 
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was nothing but a hatred of "Popery/* and the faith of 
the Orangeman was his antagonism to the Eomanist. 
Many of the Orangemen attended no church, and, beiag 
powerful and fearless, felt they had done their whole 
duty when they had defeated their opponents in the too 
numerous riots which were called Cathohc disturbances. 
The ignorance of the masses was as complete as their 
indifference, at least in regard to anything beyond the 
rudiments of education. The primary schools were excel¬ 
lent as far as they went, but, leading to nothing, the. 
formal knowledge of reading, writing, and arithmetic had 
no civilizing influence. In order to support the colleges, 
grammar and high schools were essential, but qmte as 
much, so in order to foster habits of reading and medita¬ 
tion among the naasses; above all, in order to encourage 
the able and ambitious, an easy path upward must be 
provided. The material was admirable ; what was needed 
was the machinery and the emancipation of the most 
powerful class, the clergy, which might be expected to 
carry on the work. 

Thus it was that the two projects, that for a Presby¬ 
terian sustentation fund and that for strengthening and 
completing a national, as opposed to a denominational 
educational system went hand in hand. Dr. McCosh never 
claimed to have originated either, but he took up both, 
and infused new vigor into them. The Sustentation 
Fund he saw established and increasing to such an extent 
as to assure him, before he left Ireland, that when the 
day of disestablishment came and the Regium Dorium 
was withdrawn, the Presbyterian Church would not be 
left crippled and ineiBBlcient. He was fond of recalling 
his co-laborers, Sinclair, Gibson, McClure, Hamilton, 
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Kirki aiul cithiTS, wini wiirti also liis iiitiiiialw iiiitl lii^nr 
frionds, IIw eOurti in tltn mimn tif IitirriiiiHlinit* K4iitr*i- 
tiou brought Inui into ctuitarl, iml lUilj with thvm^ rfilinir- 
ablo iiutii, hut lilno with lAliorii id rvitii grr^iilrr iniiiiiriirtf. 
Tho Kiidijwrd Si’huul^i all in iho IiiiiiiIh of l!io !ri?di 
(KpiNi:i»piilj ICHliibliHhiitl Cliiirtdi; l»ol!i that 

body iilul iliii Hoiiiiili C'ltlholirii Wrro to any 

moiwuniH of ndoriii whirli wmiltl Erri^by* 

toriiiaiMUL l)r. MtdJuali wriiit! ii miibdy firrtililnl |Niiis* 
plilol lulvoaiiiiig tliij emindiitioii of llif XiitiHiuil Syfitoin 
m iiiiiiigurii{4*ti by kinl Horby. Alilitnigh iiii 

iiitogriil piirt of lio iboiigbt it 
it siitiintid to him tlio iMjMt m it miiifiirj tin 

and b© took tivory iiji|Miriiiiiily of tlrdiiiitiiiig ii, nui only 
in iti tlum oxintiiig foriii» htti iiko In iti tmlvii- 

iioii* It \¥iw iitiimkiJil cm iliii groiitnl of tin irrtiligiwio i« 
being liomworliiriuio aiid Mr» Itliitkifniij, Ihoit imum iiiiiii#** 
tor, Hympiiilu/.od with tliomi who broiinhi ilp! rhargo* 
To Dr. ^^r(^Hh ii HiHouiil tluii fi»r llu^ f^ikr nf tLlln.'^niig 
atluoatiiui tlirtuighimi tlio nmiitry it wnnlil %i*4l In 
tiiko thi! link of lint providing a fmiroiriit Iruitn 

ing in goMuniiirni iiiHliliitioiii*, Diiving hoiiii^ iind rlnirrli 
to Hiippltmuiit ilm wdionl Tlw iiiiirw Ipf hiiriiiinn 

the metro lu* wan brought into pr«iiiiii4iii«**% mul liiially Im 
wan a cdiumpiom luukiiig fftM|iititil jiuirimyn, first Im Iiiildin 
and them to Loiidou, in kthulf pf bin rjiii»i4f. Tim iliniw 
him into cdiwt^r nmturt with llitwii wdio Innl DTon? 
friiiiully ftnpiiiintiiiiOMp.--wiD^ Mr. Kirk t»f Kif.ply, wiili 
Sir Hugh Diiiriw, thim iniiiiilitir of Eitrliniii«fii f*ir IkMmi, 
with Ijord Dufftiriii, and with I^ird M^iilli, Tim rwatiii 
of thoir united ©fforti wm to aavti ilm Mfilituti! S|itiiiii 
for many ytara. This •iieeiiii Ima iMmti onii uf ilw 
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in the steady elevation of the Irish masses, and of their 
emancipation from the destructive superstition to which 
for so long they seemed bound. 

Of course Dr. McCosh was not forgotten in the land 
of his birth. In the spring of 1856, his tried and true 
friend, Dr. Guthrie, wrote gleefully that the directors of 
the Theological College of the Free Church in Glasgow 
needed a professor of Apologetics, and that their hopes 
were centred on the professor of Logic and Metaphysics 
in Queen’s College, Belfast. ‘'There stands Glasgow 
College,” he said, “ and I am for making the very best 
of it. You would make a grand professor,—no doubt 
of that- Then our Church would be much the better of 
your practical wisdom; then we would get you among 
ourselves, no longer sundered by that abominable Irish 
Channel; then I think you would like it to be engaged 
in the direct service of Christ and the Church.” This 
was an honorable and attractive call, and as such re¬ 
quired serious consideration, the more so as some oppo¬ 
sition was speedily developed among the ultra-conserva¬ 
tives of the Free Church, “John Hieland^ men,” as Dr. 
Guthrie called them, and it might clearly be Dr. McCosh’s 
duty to lead the opposition to a dangerous movement. 
But, after long and careful deliberation, the offer was 
declined in these words, which were read to the General 
Assembly on May 31, 1856 : 

About eight or nine years ago, after I had, in my own 
limited sphere, fought the cause of the Free Church, and 
when public matters had settled down into a quiet state, 
and my position locally was a little ambiguous, I had 
occasion, apart from all human counsel, to review myself, 
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with the view of deciding (so far as man can decide) my 
future career. I came to the conclusion that, beside the 
ministerial office, which I was fond of, God gave me but 
one other means of usefulness, and that he had bestowed 
one, just one, special talent; and I resolved, instead of 
dividing my energies, which I had previously done, among 
several things, henceforth, after discharging my primary 
duties of preaching and visiting, to devote my remaining 
life, shorter or longer, to the cultivation of a Christian 
philosophy. In coming to this conclusion, I did not find 
it necessary to estimate the extent of my power in this 
respect; it was enough for me that it seemed to be my gift 
bestowed by God, and to be used by me to His glory. I 
have adhered hitherto to that resolution, and hence my 
published works and my acceptance of the chair here; and 
all my plans for years to come (if so spared, and if not 
spared, God may raise up a far fitter instrument) are in 
the same direction, and look to the establishment of a 
philosophy prosecuted in the inductive manner, resting 
on facts, and confirmatory or illustrative of true religion. 

But apparently the General Assembly had become con¬ 
vinced that they needed the man. In spite of Dr. 
McCosh's stand, he was formally elected “ to be Professor of 
Apologetics and Theology in the Divinity Hall at Glasgow.” 
The call seemed urgent, but the unwilling candidate knew 
himself better than his friends, and firmly declined. 

The fact was that Dr. McCosh’s many activities had 
made him a personage in Great Britain as well as in Ire¬ 
land. One of his interests was the substitution of exami¬ 
nations for patronage in the appointment of candidates 
for the civil service. Having given important assistance 
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to that much-needed reform, he was one of the first chosen 
to he examiners. Among his associates were many men 
of great eminence in the world of philosophy. One of 
these was Principal Grant of Oxford, who said that Dr. 
McCosh’s Moral Science Papers were considered by many 
to be the most judicious of all which were set, and most 
generously complimented his colleague on a result so 
satisfactory. This success was not strange, because in his 
hours of leisure the busy professor and philanthropist was 
acquiring a thorough knowledge of German, and was using 
it to become familiar with German philosophy. Without 
any rigid and enslaving division of his time he was never¬ 
theless so diligent and so versatile that he kept steadily 
onward in many different fields simultaneously. The 
British thinkers had just discovered the world of German 
learning, and constructive thought was no longer possible 
without some familiarity with it. McOosh was immersed 
in a new philosophical investigation, and determined to 
know what had been done on similar lines among Conti¬ 
nental thinkers. In a few years he became adept and to 
such a degree that his horizon was far wider than that of 
any except a very few of his contemporaries. Aware of 
all that had been accomplished in the home of Kant, it 
was a natural curiosity which prompted him to journey 
thither. Some account has already been given of the 
volume entitled “ Typical Forms and Special Ends in 
Creation.’* Dr. McCosh himself recalled its origin and 
fate as follows: 

As I walked or rode out in summer to visit my coun¬ 
try people, I looked at the trees and shrubs. Notwith¬ 
standing that these were so torn by the wind or by cattle, 
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I noticiHl tliiit thi^ra wiiasoiiii^ 8f*ri<»f nrtli'r in tln^ir 
and in ilia funns tliat tlwy I liad iiiH'rr Btinliwi 

botiuiy» which wiih iit4 in the l*fliege C\»iirMe, iiiitl in 
g«)W and Kdinhtirgh \vm iaiiglit in lliti «iiiiiiiier %%^hvn wti 

Inn! gene tu uur heiiic8. the I fplt^ 

I ri’Helvcal ft) Htudy the fitriin^ ef |ilitiit:4, illiii iiiiidti 

if not n wiciitilii’. !joliyii^il»nl h*ii8i tm iiiiniieiir» 

oh8t*rving aciint* freidi piaiiln wliieh liotniihiU liinl ii«t 
noticiHl I found I lint* wlinii iioriiiiilly gruwti, the Iwif 
raftemhliHl tliii trtni, anti tlini llni liniiirliiiii t«ok ili« niiiiw 
general aliiqHi. I miw iliiit the vtiiiitlsini of ihts Iriif riirni* 
spoiultHl ill thii hriiiiidieii of the Iretn aiid to itj gi^iirrul 
raniiiicmlioin I iioiimh in piiriknliir. iliat llm vriiyi of 
the leaf wunt off at tint iiiiglea frniii llio iniiliilj m 
the hranedirw did from the triiiik* nii4 im tin? ftiiiiiller 
branches did from tins larger; thiit wlniii ilitt iinglti nf iho 
veins WHS narrow, till! leiif heciiimi linear, mid lliti wiiiifr 
tnuuincl its hrinudics iiIhis hcifiiiiiii liiiiiir : iimt llnit 
the angle of tint leaf wiui ohtinn!^ the tree iind slo 
were alH(4 swollen out. I heriiiiiii iiitriifirly iiiirrr.?4«^il tit 
tlutne diseoveries. llie trei^ sIihhI hefont me im ii iiiiify iti 
its hnnn*he:i and in its hniiitdiloiii find itii Imvrii ^ 

I (Ntati hr tif IViiimt«ii | ♦* mii©fi |>r 

thimry fihotit hmvpn wm flwi | tillg It rnHiml nammi . ikii4 kk 

in Ilitlfmir'i * HwskMik ctf itentif/ wiili tif 

dlffirultlep Imvmm^nl -mrlmlmm mt^hm u1 ili» tmina 

Ilk iiriciitiitiia hii# tiw rttwlt^sl 

iwikin hy llm tilm’mpry «if tliP mmlkmky ut llifi ll^ttri rj Irmf »ii4 *i 0 m. 
Thi l«af m iiftw rpgftrtlril w a lit n *if ili« ti# 

tmach, wlilrh Immu il; wnl tlii4r rfirfiT#|it»ii«|#fir# i* imii * «f i^ |i« lnn 
©f Tliii fact ii iptmrnmmml iti J%n ||. nf iii# i|4»ip|l4 

Mimair ©f Clm¥ii#» Hni VegmumOr^mti iMmi ikmm 
WM mmnml hf tkf lltirAl Ar^ittiiy of llt»lRliitfi> Hinr# tli# 
afwgmttiifttlfmorlriliiiiftrjijiifwi of Hi# mmlmrmrnm, %lm fmmltM 
TOVMtigatbiii Miitmia u* sni ititioiwtiwiit of M€-Vmk% " 
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SumiiiiitliMl hy tilths© olpots I went out to nr 
%vcirk* iiiid fidclraisod tho jwplo with atltlitioiml yj 
Itaviiig mmh proofs of the order of the works of 
I sorvoiL I difi not know (lerman at that tinit- 
tnriiiiit t4i tlio iirtUimry hfdaiiieal works in Engl 
ooiiltl find lio triious of such a commpondonco of ] 
kdiig kiiowth 1 sought tho acaiuaiutanec 
Jiiilftiur, pr«>fii»gor of Botany in tho UnivorHity c 
Burgli, find was oncoumgttit hy him in iny rom*ari 
read t pa{«.^r biih^ro the llotanic^id HociiUy* of Edi 
mill anotlttsr prifwr kdoro the British AHsooiatiou 
^Advitncciiiuiiit of Scuonea. Thoy liHienotl to mo 
Bpootfully; hut thoy worn iifniid to ctaumit thorns 
iny vii‘ws. I rommnhor that oim of thorn flion|j 
tlio Lranohos ul flio in'o, iimioiid of gndng otil iioch* 
«triri nmllioiiuitioid law, wont out im tiny lion 
Otht^rn h«f!u‘d mi my iliHCovtiry as a plofmiint L 
cdifilltuigiHl my rnfic.s to go with m« into any hotii 
cIoit» iind I oonvinciHl nil who had tho counigo to ] 

iiifi. 

NotwillmtaiiiHiig the douliti of British imiii 
iincfi, I |iorsitvoml in iny wmimrtditii In ¥iirimw co 
in tlilloroiit parts of Booiliiiid» in soint^ parti of 1 
and (loriiifuiy, find on ihci High Alps. 

I hitil tliii hnppinoBH of noimriiig the eonmirr 
iny oolltnigiio* !ir. Idckio of Qmion'i €ollogi\ 
My vitJWri, iiH'iuuvliilt*, «f iho onlcr i»f iiivtim* w 
larging. Or. I’irkio ajiii I ngn'wl tu jiulilinh a jttii 
<)ii "Ty picul Forms anti H|hhuii1 Ends in CJrimii 
wdiich was i^xpoumlod tliti goiioritl onlor wlik 
through tVofiliofu wliilii wo ihowod ihiit thin 
«|aioiiil ends served in the difTomnt organs of 
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We expecte! tliiit iliw Ik* a tKiniriiitiiiiiii |«i 

natural tlmttlctgy. 

When I wriit til in infill, 1 tiit4c vuliiiiiti 

with iiinl jiremnitol i*f il !*» Murli n,^ 

Aluxiiiuler viiii iliiiii!»*li!! iiinl llriinii, I liii%”i« 

rt^erretl rl.Hiavhrrii li» the |*»eit to it liy liitiii^ 

hulill. I Wii.^ ilrliglitoi |m Iili4 linil tlie %U’Wn I |irii« 
senitnl «if tliif i*f | 4 iiiil.f 4 wrrw iilriKuly fiiiiiiliiir ki 

Dr* Hriitiii iiii«l ullieri, iiii 4 llml Dr. Hriitiii lunl 141%eii t.4i 
hii vkiWrt 11 iiiiiilieiiiiititml iw I liml iii»| 

clnmi. I lliiil uhmn willi my tliofif ifiw n 

slight liiiirtilteiiibti llifti I roiihl m€ rhiisii liin l|t.f♦ril%*^!ry, 
wlibli liiiil hiMJii iiRivtiitmiy iiiaile hi liwriiiiiii 

hcitoiiiiti* Friiiii ihii iliilf* I i»ii%e hun luon in my iMitiiiii* 
oiil rtimmrelw# m I knew Iliiil tln’ wlikii 

I liiid priiaaiital wmiM Im priK4ifri*r4. 

Dr* MnOmili'ii trim 4 i «»li the have 

bcKin iliJherihril l»y hiiiineli HD llriii |oitriii*y l*» Aiiitifkii, 

tlitmgli prelinhiiiiry li> lli«' liit*ii 4 esiloii »4 rhajii^je Ilf 

M« lifiS ho Iirietly mmthm^ lli 4 t»re giunf? hm 
of hutli wti limy iitirsiiilieii u% gii-e llie irrftr4 of n few 
ituire iiuitltfiilii «f !ita llrlhiAt life. Aiii*4ig i^tlirr iliaiii- 
guislioil Ki!u|r!iiii«ii wlici liinl l^Tit m hi'i rmrrr 

was ilt« Duke Ilf Argyll They liwl ttis'l fiiK|ii^'iiiIy imit 
0(iritsi|Miiitli!il with iiirin* m lena p^gtihiiily n.’i il 

eomiiioii iiiterwsi artso In the wurlt i»f tlititig}il, T» ihia 

friiniilship wiw line mio nf the g|ellk^4| 

pliiiiiittin wliioli he iliiii ii#icrik 4 t 

I have imt Itinl iimctli iiil4ire«nmi willi lliis iiriikcmcf 
of the Old Werlil. Willi niio fiiiiiily, liawtiviir* I waa ia» 
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timate, tliat of Viscount, afterwards Earl, Dufferin, and 
now Marquis of Dufferin. His mansion '"Clandeboy” was 
within eleven miles of Belfast. He was a descendant of 
the great orator Sheridan, a graduate of Oxford, and of a 
fine literary taste. He had more special tact than any 
man I have known, — a tact, springing not from cunning 
or deceit, but from a keen sympathy with those he met 
with, and a desire to gratify them. I believe I owe my 
acquaintanceship with him to a good word spoken in my 
behalf by the Duke of Argyll. 

He was anxious in his retired place to have some 
literary intercourse. He kept what he called a prophet's 
chamber for me, and often invited me to dine and spend 
a day or two with him. He was laying out his demesne, 
grading it, and forming small lakes, and, as I was fond of 
these pursuits, he consulted me at times. He provided a 
good horse for me, and we rode, often galloped, over his 
extensive grounds. 

He entertained a large amount of company, and I 
met with a kind of people whom I did not usually fall 
in with, — noblemen and artists; and it was a new life 
to the abstract metaphysician. He honored me on one 
occasion by inviting me to meet Earl Carlisle, at that 
time Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. There was a very 
distinguished company, and they all placed me on an 
equality with themselves. Earl Carlisle drew particu¬ 
larly toward me, and we talked much on religious and 
literary topics. Ever afterwards I was invited to pay my 
respects to him at the Castle when I visited Dublin, and 
was commonly asked to dinner. 

At Clandeboy all was becoming. Every morning 
there was family worship, in which all the household 
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was iiSHatiibkni Hifi I/irililiip il mmi 

%vhi*n the IltBlitip fJ iKwis iiiitl rtiiiisi^r wm 

(hie cliiy iw wti were rhliiig iii lln^ liiitir n gitllifji 
wti letisnifti Riiil wertf wiilkiiig I Ini,! the. 

CiHiriigtMir In B113 hmi, Ir**rih I fifur 

ymi mv tit«t fiilfilliiig llw niut «if yimt lift*/* lonkntt iit 
itie iiip! iwknil ittiiniwliiil wiiiii I 

iiwiint. I inlil him tliiii I mml wlmi I iiPMiiit, iiml inpiini 
whiii I siiiil i inlit liiiM llint lit? Ii«4 Ingli liilniitii iinl 
aeecmi|iliHluiiimt8; lliiit Isit hiiil giiiriiip^iiisl iii« 

in Ilk ilewMiiil, liiil mlviiitivt..! iiii»i tliiit 

iometliiiig great itiiil gniMl wm *4 iiini. Ilni 

what” ki iinkmh yim nf iip^T* I iii liiicn 

iiimweriiil ilml I liitti in iliitiilti him^rlf ninitm* 

miuisliip* Hu iiiniiimi iliiiiig!ilfiill| nii*! 
jfin tliiiik I liiivii tliii taliiiila fnr iliw 1** I 
him that I tlimiglit Ins limh iiiiil llmt Iw iiinl mitx in tin- 
¥ut4i himmslf ki thii w«rk kt tin iiiiirli g«t.*4|, iinii r»ti i«i 
clktiiicticai. We tcKln very l«»i«iire|y itw tv ^4 *4 tlie wiiy 
to the enstlo. It wan i^viikiil ihiil Iip ilitiilifig «ir« 
iicsRtly, I know not fur rortiiiii wliellsur tlib 
had any iiillutiiirn on hi« ftilnrti mmm, Inil %*i^ry ii«ii 
after ho wiia ikop in ptilitirjil nffiiirii* ifti it an mii 
to Byria to qtifdl lulktiirliiiiii^*. I hiiii nii 

hk rciturii mi hk utieooM in |»iirifyttig Hyri^K *'¥»»»%** mti.l 
ho> "as till! Mind of ihn ik««rt in jmriiiNt till ilie mn% 
hwexo” I did nut wniitkr wlimi lliw y<aiiti mm* I# l*i 
Governor of Oatiada, anti thmi Clcwriitir t4 Iiidsm* in 
both of wliieli |K«itioiii liotli h# iinti iii^ mml r^iitnalih^ 
lady did ninoli gmai I itiiiy Im itllnmvil |ii t4il llmt it 
was thni that I desalt with my liiglier itinl 

ste^ them np to Idgh ©fforia in llieir tarlmii 
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IIis iiinthor, a gramldaughtor of Brinsley Sheridan, 
commonly livtKl with him. I never knew a son more 
attiwjhod to a mother. I remember on one occasion of 
his taking me into a (luiet room where there was a por¬ 
trait of In'! mntlier; and then how he devoted an hour to 
pouring otit liis iitVectiou, and reciting her high qualities. 
I Indiove that he regularly devoted such au hour — a 
aacrod one — to meditation on his mother. 

A ftor f,'>rd I itifferiti was launched upon his distinguished 
ennser, he appears to have cherished the memory of his 
acqiiaintamte with Dr. MedJosh, and among the lattor’s 
pnjHsrs is a letter requesting an opinion on tint then absorb¬ 
ing <p»esti«m (if inferme.diate odneation. Tliero are also 
lunuy ehtirnuu;; and intimate letters from the Duke of 
Arg> 11 . will ♦‘‘ID only with thc^ close 

nf hin friiinr?i lilV. The f«illuwiiig in <4mrncicriHUc of the 
roliilitniH wliithi oxi^^Unl iHitwwm iluou; 

lloififi, CAMrilKLI/roWK, 
Ht'pt 21, 1887. 

Mv iiKAtt Da. MoCosii, —The sight of the Belfast 
!iili« from this coast, as well as the paper you lately 
sent n»« containing a letter from you on the Kndow- 
ment ijinsHtion, reuund ine that I have not yet thanked 
you for your very kind review and criticism on the 
Itoigu of Iaw. I recidved it wlien in the thick of the 
IteftiruJ DiHctiMsions in Parliament, and I laid it aside 
till I hIjouIiI have some leisure to road it with care. 
Binoe I «'anio to Bcotland I have been as busy as out-of- 
d<«»r pursuits would allow mo in preparing an oi>oning 
adtires.** for the Yoimg Men’s Christian Association in 
GlnKg(»w, and tlus I have just completed. 
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It Kfivo ino great pliniHun* t» tiatl thnt nn the wholi* *!nr 
ngretsiiiont is so great on tlie liuestiMiw rai .eil resj•■•.■ting 
“Law in tho Kealm of Miml." I think that tnihstiin- 
tially we are at one, an«l I tiini this ijnj<ri*s'n..n nSrengih. 
muul as I read more carefully over ngiun ynur e\eelhijif 
motapliysieiil works. 

1 hope during this winter to U- able f.. .t vo!e m.ine 
time to a revised edition (the hflli) of the U*'!gn •'! Law, 
when I shall take advatiUtge of the notes m«> kindly »uj>- 
plied to mo hy you. 

1 mil nfraul I must avow on the other hand, nihfitnn- 
tinl disagnsenumt with you on fhe Kiidowne nt unostiuu. 
I think indw'd that " Kreo ehurelms nr« the future of tlui 
world," and that tlie upshot of present rontrov< rii. >t will 
bo a gonernl soveranco of churches from Kiefowment; 
but though this result may at any time !«• wpidly 
precipitated, yet in the ordinary course of inm*’, it is 
still a long way ahead of us. Ihit what 1 ehmly h>>l4 
is that "the state," is not a person, with tie- suite' duties 
and ohligatioiiH ns nn imiiviilunl; and that th»>re is n«» 
violation of any duty in the payment of luoi" i-hurches 
tlinn one, slnnild other eonsulenitions, or eMstiijj.; farts, 
recommeml such a course. 

It HceniH to mo as dear a proposition m any pro|Kwti. 
tion can ho that lummy derivwl from a romtieui fund to 
which men of all crewla contrihute, not only may. but 
ought to be divided on a common and not »»n an etehj- 
sivo principle of distribution. The state is tt«<thing but 
an aggregate of individuals, and if they are «isvi«!r4 li«- 
tween (what you or I may deem) truth and error, mt 
likowiso must bo tho influence tln'y exert in mat lew of 
religion. 1 confess I do not think it Jml — consistent 
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with that primary virtue which Christianity enforces 
as much as any dogma — that all the funds provided 
hy ancient laws for pious uses in Ireland should he 
appropriated exclusively to the pious use of a small 
minority of the People. Would the Irish ''state/’ if it 
were separate, tolerate this distribution? 

Pray let me have your paper,—to be read before the 
S. S. Association. 

Argyll* 



VUAinTM X 


— TiavELH L\ ummAsr 
ASU AMUmVA 

TT WHS mi tlir flflrni«M»ri t'*f If.iy 

tliilt 1 Sliili'il friilii till II rArnturf limiinl fi^r 

Hftiiilnirg* I iiml iparp tliw vi it 

by tm iiitiiiis ill ii rliiiiiH.v vr-i»i4 liiir-ii 

for froiglit rather lliiiii |4*fti||liiiig 

its way tlirciiigli terribly iiigry b^'ui i^n it«iHiiig %m 

lip ami ibiwtimi mir k^rllii, liiitl ptilling mir iiil^i 

as agitiitecl II utale m llipy tlitiiii»eltw Fur i»tir 

ccaiibirt, tliii Rtewiirilew %m ibiil »lie liml ni^irr 

becni mil citi $n fearful ii iiigbi exf'epi wlirii Ilf 
tlic^ ships «»f flair linn hint k*eii mtmAmi it h 
that on sueh oec'fi^iuns mir iipt !e r,4bii*i» 

iiem All next ilrty we wtm* in the tuhht «4 bsti fully 
agitated waves, whieli WPiilil !»iv«» gtiiiei sf wts 

could lllIVll Cfllltily t!o||telll{illl|etl iliiili, ihrsil 

thci piereitig eye rciiihi tlbcuvrr ii« liiittl oti ihr {lftli«i}t 
or Coniinontal piilea Clii ilni lliirtl tbij% the wiint wBn 
in a Imliiiy liiiiiior* tiiil tlsti Ptm» hiti mliAitslrd, 

was rocking liiiipiilf, like ii rlubh to 

Paaftiiig wiiiiti iiitcriistiiig villiigiii wtt iirrifi»4 nl lliaiibiirg 
on Thnrmliiy iiiglit 

PiirliftpR th© most ifiiiitienfc intii iii |i|iilt^> 

phy ill Btirliii, at tins tiini, wm l^rcifetitir IVt^iiilidwiibwii* I 
attondsii som© of his Itotnwa Ilia elm* wliicli ftititimteil 
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to only thirty-three, met at a quarter past the hour, — 
this seems the custom in Germany. He came in quick, 
— a tall, thin, somewhat ungainly, intellectual-looking 
man. He mumbled so fast, and in so low a tone, that 
I scarcely heard him, and did not fully understand him. 
One-half of his students were languid, and took no 
notes. He is an Aristotelian, and has written fully on 
the Categories. He invited me to his house, and was 
very kind to me. I got much instruction from him. 
For scholarship he may be regarded as the Sir William 
Hamilton of Berlin, but he had not the impetuosity 
of the Scotchman. He did much to undermine the 
supremacy of Hegel. 

The most striking metaphysician I met with in Berlin 
was Michelet. He was first pupil and then assistant to 
the great speculator Hegel. He was an extreme and 
decided pantheist. He wore spectacles, had rough hair, 
and had on a somewhat ungainly dress. He began his 
lectures before he sat down, and after he sat down he 
rose up as if by impulse. In delivering his lecture, he 
was now sitting and now standing, waving his hands 
in all directions, now touching his head with them, and 
now whirling them all around. His face was now grave 
and earnest, and anon covered with smiles. The attend¬ 
ance in all was only twenty-one, and not more than half 
of them took notes, but a few big-brained, bewildered- 
looking fellows drank in the whole discourse greedily. 
His utterance was clear, and I understood him thor¬ 
oughly. He showed that all things are identical, — God 
and the world, you and me, truth and error. It would 
have been amusing, had it not been melancholy, to hear 
a mature man uttering such extravagances. He has for- 

10 
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tunately outlived his day, and now there are few even in 
Germany who believe in him. I got from him a list of 
late philosophic works, all of them of a low tendency. 

After visiting the graveyard together, we drove out 
to Charlottenburg. There we saw the monument to 
the late Xing and Queen, — the patriotic Queen who 
resisted so vigorously the inroads of Napoleon. This is 
the finest monument to the dead I have ever seen. The 
repose is so perfect,— '‘She is not dead, hut sleepeth.” 
We returned to the city in an omnibus. We had carried 
on the philosophic discussion all this time. Two ladies 
in the omnibus joined in it. They had seen me at some 
religious meeting, and probably knew who Michelet was, 
and they attacked the Hegelian philosophy, and de¬ 
fended Christianity very keenly. Being very wearied 
I gave up the discussion to them, and sat rejoicing in 
it, the more pleasantly as I found that the ladies dis¬ 
comfited the philosopher. On coming into the city he 
took me into a cool restaurant. I had been obliged to 
think in English, to translate it into German, and turn 
the answer back into English. I retired to my hotel 
towards one in the morning, so completely exhausted 
that it was not till next morning that I understood the 
message left me by Graf von Goltz, Secretary to the 
Bang, offering me a seat in his box in the theatre on 
the next Sabbath evening. I hastened to explain to the 
Count my conscientious convictions against theatre-go¬ 
ing on the Sabbath, and had difiSicnlty in making him 
understand me. On that Sabbath evening it W'as said 
there was a masked ball in the city, with an attendance 
of thirty thousand. 

I also got acquainted with Hengstenberg, an eminent 
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evangelical divine at that time. He, like most other 
distinguished men, had an hour, a Stunde, for receiving 
visitors. I went at the hour, and found Mm walking 
up and down his garden at the rate of at least four 
miles an hour. I joined him, and we talked of English 
theology. He approved of the Puseyism, and high 
churchism at that time prevalent in England, and fight¬ 
ing with the rationalism. I could not agree with him, 
as I believe the Eomanist tendency leads intelligent 
young men to scepticism, which, as its blankness is 
discovered, drives people to high churchism. I found 
Hengstenberg very impetuous, and we had not much 
pleasant intercourse. 

The best known physical philosopher in Germany at 
the time was Alexander von Humboldt; Dr. Sydow 
introduced me to him. At the time he was living with 
the King at Potsdam; but in a few days he came into 
town, and it was arranged that I should meet with him 
at his house. He received me most graciously, giving 
me a seat of honor while he sat beside me. He was 
rather a small but handsome man, with not a very large, 
but decidedly marked head. He asked in what language 
I should wish him to speak, German, French, or English. 
I told him that I would understand him either in German 
or French if he spoke slowly, but would take it as a com¬ 
pliment if he spoke in English. Upon this he immedi¬ 
ately addressed me in my own tongue, with a slightly 
German accent; but his English flowed easily and grace¬ 
fully, and was thoroughly correct grammatically and 
idiomatically. The story in Berlin was that he was 
learning his tMrtieth language to keep his mind from 
failing. I had sent a copy of my work on ''Typical 
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Forms in Creation and Special Ends ” to him, and I was 
specially anxious to know what was his opinion of my 
theory of the forms of plants, — that there was a beautiful 
correspondence between the form of the tree and its 
several branches on the one hand, and of the leaf and its 
leaf-stalks on the other. He told me that he had noticed 
the correspondence, but added that he thought he had 
discovered two exceptions, one a South American plant 
which I had never seen, the other the Portugal laurel. 
I explained to him how I could reconcile to my view 
certain forms which seemed to be exceptions. Upon this 
he at once declared that I had established my point, and 
added, "'You may say that I think so to any one.” On 
getting this sanction, I stopped giving so much time to 
my botanical observations, and turned towards psychical 
studies, which were ever my favorite ones. 

After having been with Humboldt a quarter of an 
hour, and gained my practical end, I proposed to depart; 
but he would not allow me. He insisted on my remain¬ 
ing with him some time longer. We discussed all sorts 
of topics secular and sacred. 

He passed on to discourse of the injurious imputations 
which had been cast on his religious principles by certain 
Jesuits, and in doing so, spoke in terms of strong indig¬ 
nation of the way in which the great German Leibnitz 
had sought to prejudice the Electress of Brandenburg 
against the English Hewton, because of the supposed 
irreligious tendencies of his works. He branched off into 
the latest discoveries in science; showed me curious 
natural objects which he had picked up in various parts 
of the world, and he encouraged me to speak of religion 
and of the reconciling work of the Saviour. 
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Finding that I was going to Heidelberg, and that I 
would there see Bunsen,^ he sent through me his warm 
regards to him. “You are going to visit Bunsen,” he 
said; “ you must by all means do so; ” and he proceeded 
to speak of him in the language of the greatest admira¬ 
tion and affection, adding, “ I do not understand some of 
his writings, but I have formed the very highest opinion 
of his Bibelwerb.” It is not for one who had so imper¬ 
fect an acquaintance with Humboldt as I had to attempt 
to reconcile what he said to me with harsh expressions 
about Bunsen, scattered throughout his letters to 
Varnhagen. Were his feelings toward Bunsen softened 
in his later days, or was he rejoicing in the JBibelwerk 
because he saw that it would further very different ends 
from those contemplated by Bunsen ? 

In speaking of the controversy going on between 
Brewster and Whewell as to the plurality of worlds with 
living inhabitants, he expressed his astonishment that 
Whewell should have taken up the position so perversely, 
of denying that the planets and stars must be inhabited. 
He thought it very unreasonable to suppose that God 
should have left so many material bodies uninhabited. 
I regarded him as here expressing unequivocally his 
belief in the existence of the good God. 

On parting he held my hands for several minutes, and 
I pressed him strongly with the obligations and privi¬ 
leges of the gospel. 

It was on the afternoon of Tuesday, August 4, that I 
waited on Bunsen at his pleasant villa, near Heidelberg, 
with a letter of introduction, with which I had been 

1 Christian Karl Josias, Chevalier von . . . The distinguished scholar 
and diplomatist. 
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favored, from the Duke of Argyll, a special friend of 
Bunsen's. As I went up to his residence, a carriage 
passed out having in it a gentleman of a singularly grave 
and noble countenance, and I was sure this must be 
Bunsen himself. Not finding him at home, I left my 
card and introductions, and in the same evening I had a 
kind letter^ from him, inviting me to visit him next day, 
and pressing me to give him as much of my time as 
possible. Next day I secured my first interview with 
him, and on each successive day, to the Sunday following, 
inclusive, I waited on him by appointment, at dinner, 
or for coffee, or for tea, and on each occasion had length¬ 
ened conversations with him. 

Amd what a talker! Interesting as many of his writ¬ 
ings are, they are not nearly so much so as was his con¬ 
versation. The man himself was an object of the 
highest interest to all who could appreciate him. With 
a head that rose like a dome, he had a heart from which 
there glowed a genial heat as from a domestic fire. He 
talked of education in Germany and in England, of re¬ 
ligion, of theology, of philosophy, of the state of the 

1 Chablotteottbo, Stii Aug. 1868. 

Dear Sir, — Although I hope to see you this afternoon at 3 o’clock, 
as you kindly promised to my daughter yesterday, I cannot wait so long 
to bid you a hearty welcome at Heidelberg I I have so long wished to 
know you personally (as the Duchess of Argyll, our common kind friend, 
knows) that I am desirous of securing as much of your time as you can 
bestow upon Cbarlottenhurg. 

If you make a prolonged stay, I wiU not monopolize you, hut if you 
should remain here only to-day and to-morrow, I hope you wiU have your 
tea with us at h. p. seven both days 

The most remarkable establishment here is Bunsen’s great Dahoratory, 
the greatest, I understand, in Europe. Yon will find in my very learned 
and acute (only a little deaf) cousin a man whose simplicity equals his 
science. Yours sincerely. 


Buksen. 
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Eomish and Protestant Churclies on the Continent, and 
interspersed the grand theoretical views which he de¬ 
lighted to expound with anecdotes of kings, statesmen, 
philosophers, and theologians of the highest name, with 
whom he had been intimate- But his noble enthusiasm 
ever kindled into the brightest flame when he spread out 
before me his own intended works, as illustrative of the 
Bible, of philosophy and history, and as fitted to help on 
the education of the race. I have met with many tal¬ 
ented men, with many good men, with not a few men of 
genius; but I have had the privilege of holding confiden¬ 
tial intercourse with only three whom I reckoned “ great 
men.'* One, the greatest, I think — Dr. Chalmers — ever 
rises up before my memory as a mountain, standing fair, 
and clear, and large. The second, Hugh Miller, rises as 
a bold, rocky promontory, covered all over with number¬ 
less plants of wild exquisite beauty. The third, Bunsen, 
stretches out before me wide, and lovely, and fertile, — 
like the plains of Lombardy which I had just passed 
through before visiting him. 

I have referred to the fondness with which he dwelt on 
his contemplated publications. He was now, in his retire¬ 
ment, to give to the world the views on all subjects — 
historical, philosophical, and theological — which had 
burst upon him in their freshness when he spent so many 
of his youthful years in Borne. I confess, however, that, 
deeply interested as I was in his speculations, — as these 
came forth with such a warmth and radiance from his 
own lips, — I had all the while an impression that he 
would require to live to an antediluvian age in order to 
commit all his theories to writing, and also a very strong 
conviction that his views belonged to the past age rather 
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than to the present, and that some of them would not, 
in fact, promote the cause of religion which he had so 
much at heart. It ever came out, that he drew no dis¬ 
tinction between the natural and preternatural. He was 
a firm believer in mesmerism and clairvoyance (in favor 
of them he mentioned some circumstances which seemed 
to me to have no evidential value), and was apt to 
connect them with the inspiration of the writers of the 
Bible.i 

He talked in terms of intense affection of Alexander 
von Humboldt, with whom I had had some intercourse 
a short time before. On my reporting to Bunsen how 
kindly Humboldt had spoken of him, he said, '‘I am 
bringing out a certain portion of my Bihelwerh before 
other parts which should come earlier, in order that it 
may fall under the eye of Humboldt ere he is removed 
from us.'' The way he said this showed the great love 
he had for Humboldt; and he intimated pretty plainly 
that he hoped the part of the Bilelwerh to which he 
referred might help to draw Humboldt towards deeper 
religious convictions. 

Whether any such end was accomplished, I have no 
means of knowing. I have doubts as to whether the 
means were fitted to attain the object fondly desired, 
for Bunsen was already in a very ambiguous position 
in his own country. Eespected and beloved by all,— 
except the enemies of civil and religious liberty, — his 

iln Schleiermacher’s letters, written in 1817 (Life, translated by E. 
Eowan, p. 260 ), tbe writer says of animal magnetism: “My opinion, 
in regal'd to the nature of these mental phenomena, and to their truth, is 
this: any distinction between the natural and supernatural, between the 
comprehensible and the incomprehensible, I do not, upon the whole, 
r<K50gnize.” 
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speculations, philosophical or theological, carried, I found, 
very little weight in Germany. The great divines of the 
orthodox school, while they loved him for his piety, just 
regretted the more that in his opinions as to the authen¬ 
ticity and inspiration of the Old Testament he was adher¬ 
ing to views which had been very prevalent in the earlier 
part of the century, but had been for years abandoned by 
all who had given their attention to the subject. The 
rationalists, who, in the days of their strength, had hated 
Bunsen for his warm evangelical piety, were rejoicing, 
now that the tide was against them, that they had in 
him an unconscious auxiliary in their work of under¬ 
mining the inspiration of the Bible; but they set no 
value whatever on his own speculations and opinions. 
His venerated name is being extensively used by the 
rationalists of this country; it is right that they should 
know that he ever spoke of rationalism in terms of 
strongest disapprobation and aversion, and he wished it 
to be known everywhere that he identified himself with 
the living evangelical piety of Britain. While Bunsen 
was able to retain his piety, in spite of the vagueness 
and wanderings of his speculative opinions, it is difficult 
to see how any young man, trained in Bunsen's creed, 
could ever rise to a belief in the Saviour. 

What I have now said indicates pretty clearly the 
state of theological belief of late years in Germany. The 
rationalists of the two last ages, though their immediate 
power was restricted to their students in the universities, 
had yet, through them, as they were scattered over the 
country, spread a most baleful influence, resulting in a 
general disregard of religion among all classes, beginning 
with the educated, and going down to the lowest. But 
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dhico 1K4H,.— \s!u»n tlw fiiuntry }nH*a»i«* iil»ri«i»4 at thtj 

uxtn’im'B t<» wliii'lt i(jfitl«4jty !«nl. .tlu?rin h«j» !<«•»•» n 

slight rcuntiun in fuvur ot uflhi«h<!i lim’lrin*' «inl I'Vius- 
gtslii’ii! wutimcittHi. This Ivm W'i'H h'li hy 

Htudunts iiiiitiiig lit th«i who havo vtsry 

luui’li !il>!itiili>ui*ii till* nli{ riiliiiiiaHulir un.l H. i-nhiUi j.ro- 

foHBurs, nml nri' i rowiiiiig th*< ><f limin wh** 

dufetnl (hi* insjiirniioit of ism! iho «4.| 

of sulvntims hy tliMt'ross *»f t'hrist. Tho gri-al (ifniinu 
thttohigmns of tlio iigo twtw jtn»»iisg nway, ami of ihw 
prewmt ago. havo, with uiimittcluni «rmliti«ui jin>t pr**- 
found sjwouhitivH uliihty, dofoiidid tlm lUhlo from itin 
assaults innshs susm it; and n« it w»i* from th rnwny wn 
got thtt hano, so it is from (Jornmny, «»r mtlwr from Kng. 
lish writars wlm fan u.'si tin? sts'ros of ijrnijiau hiirtitiiit, 
that wo must hstk for th« antidi*lit. 

But to roturii t«» Bsatsoii. I am jildo fo ay - w hiit I 
Ixiliovo 1 can sny of in» othor with whom 1 had mi umrli 
intiirfourso Unit w« luivor convorMsd «Uiring thfs .1 fiv« 
days, for t(*ii ntimili-s at a timis, without liw rriofniug, 
howHVor far lio mioht Iw off, to his Bihh- nod hi# Haviour, 
ns tho ohjinMs that wms ovidontly llm doar»i«t to him. 
Bourn of my British roailisr* will Iw A*t«nish«d wlmn I 
havo to add, that ouo ovutiiiig he t«ld i««* ilwl h«* ''was 
not suro ahout allowing that (l«sl is a Ikdug. and that he 
certainly eould not admit that (l«l is ii Fitririii,** ^rim 
question will Isi iwkod, "How was it isswihlt* for one 
entertaining atmh thuorotifal views to lov« hi t (f.-d iind 
Saviour, as Butwon awuned to love thfiu, su|-r.>iii»dy ?** 
Having n considomlilo aeriuaintajico with tho H. golian 
philosophy, and having only a short tiriu? l«»foro h-teiuMl 
to the lectures of some of the most dtwotml dist ipha of 
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that school, I think I can understand this inconsistency, 
though I would never think of defending it. Bunsen 
had been trained in the first quarter of this century, 
when Schelling and Hegel (of whom he always spoke 
with profound admiration) ruled in the universities, and 
he had so lost himself in ideal distinctions and nomen¬ 
clature that his words were not to be interpreted as if 
the same expressions had been used by another man. 
He was forever talking, in Kantian phraseology, of the 
forms of space and time. I labored to show that there 
were other intuitive convictions in the mind as well as 
those of space and time, and, in particular, that we all 
had an immediate consciousness of ourselves as persons, 
and that this conscious personality, duly followed out, 
raised our minds to the contemplation of G-od as a Being 
and a Person. One evening, in his house, I thought I 
had shut him up to a point, but the conversation was 
interrupted by the breaking up of the large company, 
and I had not another opportunity of taking up the 
subject.^ 

The following letter written to Mrs. McCosh from 
Berlin is inserted here at the risk of repetition, being as 

1 iNYBBiJBT, Sept. 2,1858. 

Dear Dr. McCosh,— -It gave the Duchess and myself much pleasure 
to receive your note, showing that you had so fully appreciated one of the 
most remarkable men of our age. You would probably not fail to dis¬ 
cover the wide difference between Bunsen’s views on many points and the 
popular theology of all the British churches. A vague sense of the dif¬ 
ference has always attracted a certain amoxmt of jealousy and suspicion 
to him in this country, but no man can be with him without feeling that 
he is—what you describe. 

I am, dear Dr. McCosh, 

Yours very truly, 


Argyll. 
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but thiit liis thoology iiiiil jiliilnsiijiliy Initl littlo iiiflinifini ; 
that Dr, Htiiigilmihorg liiiiiitdf liiiil uroiilrr iiifltioiini, 
and that Itis iiifliioiiai wim for g^Miih iiifwiiitirdi iti Iw 
brcuiglit iiHiii ’bank to tli« itinly nf tlio Wurfl An Im tiii 
a strong tanclency to high tdiiircdiiiiii, I tcilil him llial in 
Oxford the younger m«ii in tint itatimil riicoil wvrif l«i- 
coming naturaliits. ffn aHkf!il wdiiir© I livmh but iitiiilmr 
he nor his son has returiied my «ilL 
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From Trondoleiibiirg, tho greatest logiciati lioro, 1 have 
rmnvod much kimlmim I UM you that I heard him 
lactura On ciilliug mi him with a ItRter from ThumHoii 
of Oxhirtl ho ankod mo to hiH house, and I wont at cught 
ill tho ovoiiiug. 11 in wife is a thiiij rotiriug, kind lady. 
Him had lanm a sluirt timo in tho sciontific Mrs. Homor- 
villos family, and gave mo somo anecdtitOH of that lady, 
all showing how huinhlo and Christian she is. Thoro 
were throo daughters prosent, half hotwium girlhood and 
womiiuhoodt liashful and somewhat awkwanl A few 
students had boon invited for tho same evening, ami sat 
on the one side of tlu^ table, and the young ladii^s on tho 
Cither; tho lattm’ cordially imjoyod tho Beene, and looked 
and whiHpitred to ono another knowingly, but scanady 
tnuk part in the gemu'ul eouverHation. As eatables, 
I had !ina presteiUid to me. smir curds with iluMnouldi*red 
hlac’k hrt^ad o! Cermany, and sugar to mix with them* 
I took some, and fmiml it piilatahle enougli; tlnm wc^ had 
weak ten in vt»ry small eups, and thc^ ofh^r of little slieoa 
of liam, wliich I derlintni I)r« Troiididenlmrg talked at 
times to me, and at times to his studmits, and when lie 
wan tita*npied with tlie latter I conversed with Frau Pro¬ 
fessor (ho fturci when you come to (jermany to give pcioplo 
their proper title). 1 asktsd where she went in the holi¬ 
days ~ alas “ the holidays of her hoys were in summer, 
and of I>r. TremUdmilmrg in autumn, and ho was so busy 
she seldom had any opportunity to leave town. 1 left a 
little after tdcwmn, pleasc.d with my evening. T came 
home witli a law gtudent. He told me he would have 
to serve a whole year a» a soldier, ami this at his own 
cipense. All young men must, between eighteen and 
twenty-three sc‘rv 0 tliree years for pay or one year for 
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notliiiig. He spoke of the soldiers as spreadiag immo¬ 
rality. I confess that they do not appear to be so im¬ 
moral as our own. As we crossed the Unter-den-linden, 
we saw great floods of people coming home from the 
gardens beyond the gates; men and women, old and 
young, and certainly all were conducting themselves 
most appropriately. 

Lest you complain that my friends are too learned, I 
will now introduce you to a very different person. I long 
hesitated whether to deliver Lord Bufferings letter to Graf 
von Goltz, who is Aide-de-camp, Adjutant-General, and 
chief friend to the Prince of Prussia, brother to the king, 
and now, in fact, sovereign, as the elder brother's mind 
seems hopelessly gone. At last I picked up courage and 
presented myself. If ever man got a warmer reception! 
What could he do for me! He would make his servant 
go round with me I He would take me to the theatre 
and opera on Sabbath! He would introduce me to a 
gentleman who had made Shakespeare the study of his life ! 
I was deter m i n ed not to go to the theatre; determined 
especially to keep the Sabbath as I keep it at home. I 
did not know well what to say, but I turned off the con¬ 
versation to some things I wanted to see. He told me 
he would call on me, and I bolted off. Not wishing to have 
another talk about Sabbath theatricals, I actually left my 
hotel at the hour I expected him to call. When I came 
in I found he had been here, and I was congratulating 
myself upon my cleverness in avoiding him. I thought 
myself as clever as the preacher ia Greyfriars who, when 
he went out of \angliee, forgot] his sermon in the pulpit, 
pretended to faint and had to be carried out into the vestry 
where, when all the people had left him except a few, he 
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opened liis eyes and said, “ Have I not done this cleverly ? ” 
But I was premature in my vanity, for the count left a 
message that he was sorry he had missed me, that he had 
been summoned to Potsdam to wait on the Prince, but 
that he had handed me over to Dr. Firmerich, who would 
expect me Nach Mittag ” on Sunday. Here I was in a 
fix, and my first idea was to write Dr. Firmerich, but this 
was formidable, so I put a bold face on it, and after being 
at church in the forenoon, and taking dinner, I slipped 
over to Dr. Firmerich’s, and found him a most gentle¬ 
manly and accomplished man, and his wife a most de¬ 
lightful creature. I let them know at once that I had 
not come to Berlin to see plays, told them how the Scotch 
people read their Bibles on Sabbath. Like a thorough 
gentleman, he saw my meaning and intimated he would 
call on me the next day. This he did, and he gave me 
two hours of his time; took me to the office of public 
instruction, one of the great government offices; intro¬ 
duced me to Dr. Schultze, the acting minister of educa¬ 
tion, who told me to use his name and visit any school 
in Prussia ; talked most volubly of the system, to which I 
said ‘‘ Ja ” now and then, though I did not understand 
one-half ; told me where to get documents, and promised 
to answer any inquiries I might make at any future time, 
I must call once more on Dr. Firmerich, as his lady lent 
me a book. 

After this interview with the nobility, you must allow 
me to go back to the scientific gentlemen. I have been 
a good deal with Professor Braun, the great botanist, a 
kind, benevolent old man. He drove me on Saturday 
last to the Botanic Garden, where we would have spent 
a few pleasant hours, but we were overtaken with a 
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dreadful thunderstorm with impetuous rain, which drove 
us home sooner. The Botanic Garden has an immense 
collection, but is greatly huddled. This afternoon at 
four he took me to the meeting of the Academy of 
Science, where I saw the most distinguished scientific 
men in Berlin, such as Dove; the two Eoses (one of 
them, the chemist, like Grattan but with a bigger head); 
Mitscherlich; a big-bellied old man; Du Bois Eeymond, a 
fiery-looking, rising physiologist; Poggendorff; Encke, 
who gave a name to a comet. I did not understand the 
papers read, and had time to look at the men and at a 
bust of Leibnitz, the founder of the Academy, and who 
has the fullest head I ever saw. Professor Braun took 
me home with him for an hour, and showed me books 
and papers of his own and others, and I am satisfied 
that he anticipated me many years in his discoveries as 
to the spirals of cones. 

I think I told you that Sydow proposed of his own 
accord to introduce me to Baron von Humboldt, the man 
of greatest scientific reputation now living. I thought 
it best to give Sydow a copy of Typical Forms ” to 
present to him. And here I may as well mention that 
on the forenoon of Sabbath last I went to the Neue 
Kirche to hear Sydow. His audience could not be more 
than two hundred and fifty and of them two thirds were 
females. He is a very able man, but his preaching was 
not the simple gospel as we understand it, and hence, I 
suspect, the thinness of his audience. After the public 
service there was a baptism in the vestry at which I was 
present, A good many ceremonies are added. Five men 
and one woman put their hands on the feet of the child, 
and took an obligation. There was more than one cross- 
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ing; in jiurticiilnr, tlm water was sprinkled with throe 
crimaitigH na the immea of the iiersons of tho Trinity were 
prinumiifi'd. Afti'r the baptism wo returned to tho 
cliureli, where was u marriage before tlie altar; it was 
ditno with rings, the minister blessing tho couple as he 
laid his hands on them. 

Hut to return to Ilumhuldt, Sydow told mo that the 
old l!arun had been at Potsdam, but tliat ho had ap¬ 
pointed Tuesday ut one to moot me. On Tuesday I was 
at his house at tho very hour, onterod a largo gateway, 
and wont up a stair as in all houses here, rang a hell. 
A servant appeared, and in a minute I was in the pres¬ 
ence of the venerable old man. He is n little man, with 
his chin leanitig on his breast, but particularly lively in 
hi.s eouuU'iianee anil mnniusr. He told mo that he was 
not strong, but strong enough to see me; (pate as strong 
as a man of eighty-nine could expect to ho. “Tyjdoal 
ForniK ” wan on the table ; ho said he had laum reading it, 
— so he expressed himself, •—jmt only with pleasure, hut 
with t!i(> highest ailiuiration, and wa.s stnude with the 
large knowledge displayed in it, not only of what had 
Imi n ilotm in England lait on the Continent. I told him 
I followed tin* iiiduetive method, building my views on 
facts. " Yes," sniil he, “ hut th(‘re are fine gonoraliza- 
ti<ms, . . ■ You are associntial with another in tho work,” 
he said. " Yes,” I said, “ my collonguo, Hr. Dickie, who 
has large Heienlifie, knowledge.” “This is wise,” said he, 
“for Home of our (lennan pliilosophors have committed 
great hlumlers from theorizing without knowing the 
facts." He agrei'd that there was a general conformity 
between venation and ramification, hut doubted whether 
it held in every case, and instanced certain laurels. 
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tific again. So I will conduct you to a very different 
scene, Mr. Solly, Lecturer on English Literature in the 
University, had asked me to go with him of an evening 
to a garden concert. I went at six to his house, and we 
walked, only a mile, into the Thiergarten. Then we 
entered the Concert Garden. The entrance cost us five 
pence each. ... I did not see a person, male or female, 
misbehave. It was a most pleasant German scene. . . . 

Dr. McCosh returned from Germany in September, 
1858. For eight years he led the regular, laborious life 
of his profession, and then desiring a thorough change 
he sailed for America. Throughout the war of the 
Eebellion he was a stanch supporter of the Union. His 
books had an extensive sale in the United States, 
and he was desirous of correcting by observation the 
many impressions he had derived from his extensive 
reading. His journey included the cities of New York, 
New Haven, Boston, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Baltimore, 
Washington, and Philadelphia. Besides he visited Har¬ 
vard, Yale, Princeton and many other institutions of 
learning. He has left only the following paragraphs 
as a record of this journey: 

I had conducted large classes through Logic and Meta¬ 
physics in Queen’s College; I had written and published 
my examination of Mr. John S. Mill’s “ Empirical Phil¬ 
osophy ; ” I was wearied, and I put my feet into a ship to 
take me to America. I travelled some thousands of miles 
in that country, and visited some of the most important 
colleges and theological seminaries. But I am not to 
describe the scenes I looked on, — they are all known; 
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nor the persons I met with, and from whom I received 
kindness, such as the Eev. Dr. Adams, the Eev, Henry B. 
Smith, the Hodges, Mr. Carter the publisher, and others, 
all of whom have been described by others better than I 
could do it. I made, at the time, however, one or -two 
general observations which may be of some value as 
coming from an impartial stranger. 

The first is that on attending the churches of various 
denominations, especially the Presbyterian, Episcopal, and 
Congregational, I was ever constrained to. ask, “But 
where are the laboring classes?” Ho doubt they were 
in many cases concealed by the circumstance that they 
often dressed as well as the classes above them in the 
social circle; but it is certain that as a rule the working* 
classes do not join so heartily as in Great Britain and 
Ireland, with the middle and upper classes in public 
worship. I am afraid there is a greater separation of 
classes in the new and democratic than in the old and 
aristocratic countries. Though I have abandoned State 
Churches, yet I beheve they tend to bring the rich and 
the poor classes together. In Brechin, Lord Panmure, 
with seventy thousand acres of arable land, including 
whole parishes of hill land, sat on the opposite side of a 
church passage, and could have shaken hands with a 
weaver earning two dollars a week. The Americans will 
need to learn a lesson from the history of the Church 
from early times, and mix somewhat of the territorial 
with the congregational system. 

Another observation made by me was that the colleges, 
while they had not the prestige nor the consolidation 
of the European ones in such departments as classics 
and mathematics, had nevertheless a better capacity for 
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ti«v«>lt>pin«nt in a variety of ways. It was long before 
KnroiH'au collegijs would admit the modern langtiages, 
and the kUir sciences, such as geology and paheontology, 
into their at;adtimic curriculum; whereas those branches 
were admitted at once into the American colleges. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND TEACHING 

^HE indefatigable assiduity of Dr. McCosb’s daily life 
as a teacher, philanthropist, preacher, and public 
agitator, was simply the reflection of an intellectual 
actiyity so restless that sluggish minds can scarcely 
grasp it. Or rather, it was the complement of a rest¬ 
less thinking, both constructive and critical, which soon 
found expression in a third important work In 1860 
appeared “The Intuitions of the Mind, Inductively Con¬ 
sidered,” a volume of marked originality and vigor, 
which contains the author’s systematic philosophy as 
he had finally developed it. The great truths of which 
he was for nearly thirty years to he the champion are 
all clearly stated in it. With natural affiliations to Eeid 
and the Scottish school, he had been a pupil of Hamilton 
and a diligent student of Kant. Hegel he never under¬ 
stood, and the Idealists he underestimated. From Ham¬ 
ilton he accepted the philosophy of consciousness and 
the chief elements of his psychology, but, in opposition to 
the negative Hamiltonian metaphysic, he reasserted the 
positive principles of the Scottish school as represented 
by Eeid. He was vastly superior to Eeid in scholarship, 
his reasoning being more comprehensive and more con¬ 
vincing, the apprehension of his task clearer, and the 
mastery of his materials more complete. What he took 
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from Eeid he appropriated more completely than Eeid 
himself had done. Mansel recognized the high merit 
of the ^‘Intuitions” immediately. John Cairns of Ber¬ 
wick thought it original in not a few things/' especially 
in the discussion of the relation between knowledge and 
faith, and in its "'unwinding of recent Kantian threads 
off the old spindle of Scottish realistic philosophy.” 
Trendelenburg in Berlin, received it, strangely enough, as 
the work of a kindred spirit, and the Duke of Argyll 
called it a "strong book,” strong especially in its de¬ 
fence of intuitional beliefs, much needed in days when 
" Manselian paradoxes passed current for very profound 
logic and metaphysics.” 

Dr. McCosh’s training and experience had confirmed 
his conviction that the human mind had not been left 
to wander darkly, but that in its constitution were cer¬ 
tain fundamental principles which, though not directly 
known, were a sujB&cient guide to truth both in cognition 
and in judgment. These ultimate principles cannot be 
reduced to lower terms, and it was the aim of the " In¬ 
tuitions,” for thus they were designated, to discover 
and formulate them. On primitive cognitions, as of 
body and mind; primitive beliefs, as of time, space, 
and the infinite; primitive judgments, which comprise 
the relations of identity and difference, whole and part, 
resemblance, active property, cause and effect, — on this 
foundation rest all the common truths of sound philoso¬ 
phy and vital religion. They are, in fact, generalizations 
of individual experience, but are not derived from it; 
although their final, special tests are not empirical alone, 
being, namely, self-evidence, catholicity, and necessity, 
yet nevertheless one test of their reliability is experience. 
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and the system which expounded them was thirsty fo: 
the results of investigation. A philosophy thus com 
prising the sciences not alone of "being, but likewise o 
knowing, must be hospitable to new ideas. Professo; 
Ormond, who knew and understood his great teache; 
better than any other, has said of him: ^'A devou 
Theist, he yet welcomed evolution, in which he sav 
an unfolding of the divine plan; an ardent intuitionist 
he planted himself solidly upon experience, believini 
that when the voice of experience is adequately inter 
preted it will supply the best testimony to the intuitiona 
springs out of which it emerges; an unflinching foe o 
materialism in all its forms, he was yet one of th 
pioneers in America in recognizing the dependence o 
mind on body, and in welcoming the new science o 
physiological psychology, having an abiding faith tha 
the most searching investigation in this field would onl; 
render more clear the impossibility of reducing mind t 
any materialistic formula.” Dr. McCosh's final stanc 
expounded in 1860, and defended to the end, was mad 
on the doctrine of the immediate knowledge of realit;; 
This he debated incessantly, and with antagonists from a! 
schools,—Hamilton, Mill, Mansel, Spencer, and Mahaff; 
It was impossible, he felt, to accept the relativity of know 
edge, and construct a sound philosophy of life, to accej 
evolutionary empiricism on the one hand, or idealism i 
any form on the other, and avoid drifting into agnosticisn 
Dr, McCosh was original in the use he made of tl 
intuitions; he was original in his enforcement of realis] 
as both the alpha and the omega, the source and the en 
of speculation; he was original in the place he made f< 
experimental psychology ; he was original among h 
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contttiujKirarieB in his view that philosoi>hy and religion 
nn' not niondy ancillary the first to the second, hut that 
they are cliaptors of the same hook; he was original in 
the triMitintnvt of evolution, which cnahlod him to wrest 
it from the hands of atheism and irroligion. There is 
nothing new under the sun, the idea is his who uses it 
Ismt, originality is the comhination of known elements 
into now compounds ftir present use. In this sense Dr. 
McCosh was a truly original thinker. 

Dr. MiiCoah’s reputation as a constructive thinker will 
always rest on the “ Intuitions,” and it may well do so. 
Tiio hook is throughout well considered, wcdl constructed, 
and well writUui. Tim stylo is almost a model of what a 
philosophic, style should he,—hicid, ade<piatc, and reada¬ 
ble. Thnnighout thi^re is a marke.d iude.jKjndeuce and 
vigonniH perHonality hehind what is slated, and this gives 
a certain faaeination to tlie argument which is almost 
irrimistihlo. The reader has not the slightest sense of com¬ 
plexity or intricacy in the steady ilow of the discussion. 
Bo tiiking is the language ami tr(«itmont that, in the first 
jieruMHl, uncommon usages of terms and a bold disregard 
of time-worn distinctions passes unnoticed. This may be 
well illustrated in th<s use of the word induction for the 
prtKxws of extricating the self-evident utiivorsal out of the 
self-evident singular, the derivation of general truths or 
intuitions from tlus individual mind, — a process not in the 
least related to that indicaited hy the same word when ap¬ 
plied either to physical science or the experimental investi¬ 
gation of the mind. There is also a certain surplusage of 
subdivision, which detracts from the unity of the discus¬ 
sion. These fatilts were pointed out when the hook 
a]>iK'nrcd, ami they are all that can be pointed out. The 
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tieatment of a profound and difficult subject is not vitiated 
by them in tbe slightest degree. 

But it has not generally been considered that the 
Intuitions ” was its author’s greatest work, the palm of 
merit being awarded by those who knew him most sym¬ 
pathetically to the volume entitled: ‘‘An Examination 
of Mr. J. S. Mill’s Philosophy, being a Defence of Funda¬ 
mental Truth,” which appeared in 1866. The title exactly 
designates the contents, which are searching criticisms 
of Mill’s entire philosophy. The circumstances which 
gave rise to this controversial book were these. Hamil¬ 
ton died in 1856, leaving the most of his mature think¬ 
ing in fragmentary notes uncollected and unpublished, or 
else in the form of lectures. In 1858 his lectures on 
metaphysics were published, as a posthumous work, and 
in the Bampton lectures for the same year “ On the Limits 
of Eehgious Thought” Mansel applied the metaphysical 
agnosticism set forth in Hamilton’s system to Christian 
dogmatics. Dr. Charles Hodge, and other theologians of 
less note, attacked the doctrine thus expounded, and there 
was wide-spread uneasiness in Great Britain and Ireland 
as to the influence of both Hamilton and Mansel, not 
merely among the Protestants, but among the Eoman 
CathoHcs as well. Finally, in 1865, Mill published his 
“Examination of Sir W. Hamilton’s philosophy,” attack¬ 
ing it in every point except the condemnation of German 
transcendentalism, which Mill approved. Early in the 
following year Mansel published two articles in the 
“Contemporary Eeview,” defending Hamilton, touching 
upon the philosophy of the conditioned, on the relativity 
of knowledge, on causation, and on the doctrine of imme¬ 
diate perception. Mansel, like Hamilton, had drawn 
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chiefly from Aristotle, from Kant, and from Keid. The 
reality of knowledge was the gist of the whole discussion, 
since Eeid's was essentially a philosophy of perception. 
Mill had planted himself on the assertion that sensa¬ 
tion is the antecedent condition of matter, just as feeling 
is the antecedent condition of mind, thus reducing both 
to a sensational origin. The late Dr. Henry B. Smith, 
of Union Seminary, Dr. Ward, an Irish Eoman Catho¬ 
lic, Professor Masson, of Edinburgh, and Dr. McCosh, 
all took up their pens to enter the lists of debate with 
Mill. The latter was the most forcible, as he was the 
most elaborate in his treatment of Mill’s fallacies. Car¬ 
penter, the eminent London physiologist, wrote at once 
that he was in sympathy with McCosh’s views as to the 
existence of original mental properties, or tendencies to 
thoughts in certain directions, whether called Intuitions or 
anything else; Mansel, though vexed at what he thought 
was an avoidable divergence in application between 
McCosh’s philosophy and his own, gave the volume high 
praise; and the Duke of Argyll thought it "clear, cogent, 
and true.” President Patton has admirably characterized 
the book as displaying the author at his best; " his sub¬ 
tlety, his grip upon the point in question, his power of 
statement, his wit, and his clear, straight-forward style, — 
all these with the manner of one who is not giving an 
exhibition of sword-play, but of one who fights for life, 
and with a foeman worthy of his steel, are apparent in the 
‘Defence of Fundamental Truth,’ I cannot but believe, as 
in nothing else that ever came from Dr. McCosh’s pen.” 
The book was also attractive because of its fairness. 
While defending his system as a whole, it denounced 
Hamilton’s views as to the relativity of knowledge, and 
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criticised his theory of Cftusatiini. As to the qiuwtion 
of inimodiiite knowledge, it was uiitHnchiug, lutd unMimr- 
ingly coinieuiried Mill for wmceiving that from aeiuHUion 
we could gut ideaa of relation. 

It agreuH juirtiully with Mill in hi» theory of ohjej'tive 
causntiiiii, that in, cauHatioii in nature: hut it did'era en¬ 
tirely on tins (fiu'slion of the eau.Hul Judgiuuiit, Metloah 
regarding this as an intuition, Mill deriving it wholly 
from experience. 

In addition to the substantial lM«»ks already nionHonetl, 
Dr, McUtmh puhliwhed a fourth during the )eant «tf his 
Ilelfast profeHsorsliip; nnnudy, "The 8u|MtrjiaturaI in 
Itelatum to the Natural," whicdi apjaiared in IS(j 2. 
Though not 80 widely njad as the tithers, it conUiintid 
matter of importance coiw»rning the rrdiitions of phil¬ 
osophy and religion, passing through two ««Uiiofis. The 
enormous inlluenco of Dr. MeCosh may Iw warn in the 
circulation of his works, — “Tho Mellusl of the Divine 
Oovernment" has rnn through idght wlitions; '• Th» 
Typi(.’al Forms and Special Knds in drealion '* thr«iugli 
seven; "The Intuitions of the Mind" through five, and 
the " Dideiiee of Fundamental Truth" through six. This 
is a very remarkahle record of prtMlue.Uon, esjwtjiiilly if 
we add to it the two vuUmios of wdltjclwl " I'hihwophicul 
I’ajWH,’’ puhlished in IBflH, which contain "An Ksainina- 
tion of Sir William Ifnmilt*m’« D^ic, a lleply U> Mr. 
Mill’s Third K<liti<tn, and The Pnwait SlaUs id Moral Dhi- 
losopliy in Britain." But a consideration of tlje output, 
amazing as it is, will give no just idea of the extent t€> 
which Dr. McCosh’s writings were rejid. At a tiin® 
when the nssociational psychology of the Mills and Bain, 
and the agnosticism of SiHUieer wore capturing UiQ 
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minds of thinkers in about equal measure, the clergy of 
the evangelical churches and the thinking laymen of 
evangelical faith greatly needed leaders of unclouded 
intellect and spiritual force. One of these they found in 
Dr. McCosh. His books were part of the apparatus to be 
found in every divinity school, and on the shelves of 
many working ministers. They were literally read 
around the world, for they had a great circulation in 
India, and the important ones were translated into 
Chinese by ^the missionaries. Certainly, as far as the 
Presbyterian family of churches was concerned, he was 
the foremost man in the field of religious and secular 
philosophy; but his catholic and liberal spirit made him 
prominent in the thought of other Protestant churches 
as weU. 

Among the last things Dr. McCosh wrote, in extreme 
old age, was a short confession of his faith, — first, that 
by the senses external and internal we discover and 
know real objects immediately, and not by any inter¬ 
mediate process; second, that by the induction of facts 
we rise to the knowledge of the laws of nature and 
of mind, of the more obvious ones, such as the length 
of the day and year, or the more recondite ones, such as 
gravitation and chemical properties; that this realistic 
view, as the true one, is the one most favorable to religion, 
which proceeds on facts, and not phenomena, in the 
sense of appearances. Dr. McCosh was unwilling to be 
ranked as an Augustinian, or as a Calvinist. This was 
due to an unwillingness to call any mere man his 
master, and a sense that with the capacity for religious 
thought he had the responsibility for his own opinions. 
Augustine he admired as a profound thinker, ranking 
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liim with Plato and Aristotle; but Ms superstitions so 
weighed Mm down that they degraded the grandeur of 
Christianity, and rendered him obsolete.” Calvin he esti¬ 
mated as less original but more judicial “ He might be the 
Lord Chancellor of the nations,” were the words used. He 
is one of the most judicious expounders of Scripture that 
ever lived. He should be consulted whenever there is a 
difficult passage to be interpreted. He is not afraid to 
make admissions which the timid fear to make. He sees 
no inconsistencies in passages of Scripture which some 
regard as contradictory, believing that there may be 
some means of reconciling them. His interpretations are 
commonly characterized by clearness and good sense, 
par excellence; but sometimes, perhaps, he pursues his 
logic too far, drawing consequences which may not 
follow, if we saw the whole deep and complicated case 
as it is known to God. It is admitted that he was often 
harsh in his temper and in his expressions, and drove 
away men from Christ when he should have drawn them 
towards him. There are many sensitive minds which 
should be brought to a loving Saviour rather than to Cal¬ 
vin, though it might be advantageous to bring that same 
mind in connection with the grand Genevan reformer.” 

One who could write and talk thus at the hearth-stone 
of Calvinism must be admitted to have had the courage 
of Ms convictions, and the fearlessness of a born 
leader. This quality was displayed in his persistent 
assertion that a realistic philosophy was the only basis 
for true religion, which in his view proceeds on facts, 
and not on phenomena, in the sense of appearances. 
Quoting Eomans i. 20: For the invisible things of God 
from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being 
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uiulorsttxKl hy tlio things that are made, even his eternal 
lunviT luid godhead,” ho declared, with the fine certainty 
Ilf u projihut, that kith “the invisible things of God” and 
tht-i " things that are made ” are facts, and not more phe- 
nummm. russages like “ Uojoice with them that do rejoice, 
and woop with them that weoii,” carry with them our 
euuvictiuu and our confidence, bocaxxse they refer to facts, 
atul not to vague appearances. On the last occasion 
wh«u ho addressed the rrinceton students, and while 
rosuling from the pulpit to a vast audience of young 
men the thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians, he 
uttorod with great improsHivonesa the ninth verse, “ For 
wu know in part and wo prophesy in part,” then pausing 
ho tlmudorod forth, “ Yes, gentlemen, but wo know.” llis 
explaiiiitiou of (iennun theological aberration was that 
tliu (lenuau thinke.rs had all been led by Kant to regard 
what wo (li.sccni a.s phenomena, and that in cousofiuence 
they Innl Iiy analogy come to regard what is revealed in 
Heriptnro aw phenomena also, that is, as appearances. 
'• The view which they take is in consecpienco flexible 
and in.smmre, first in their philosophy, and then in their 
theoltigy n.s swayed hy their philosophy. Those views, 
fermenting in Germany, como over into Great Britain 
and America, ami trouhlo our theology and our students.” 

The furt.ln'r volume.s of prime importance which came 
from Dr. Mefftish's pen were his “Logic,” puhlished in 
1H7U, “(Ihristianity and Positivism,” puhlished in 1871, 
“The Bcnttisii Philosophy,” 1874, “The Development 
IfypothcHls,” lH7(i, “The Emotions” and the complemen¬ 
tary volume.s of his Psychology, apiicaring at intervals 
hetween 1H80 and 1887, “The Conllicts of the Age,” 
18HI, “Till* Pliiloaophical Series,” puhlished in parts 
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from 1882 to 1885, and reprinted in 1887, ‘"The Eeligi- 
ous Aspect of Evolution,” 1887, Gospel Sermons,” 1888, 
and lastly “First and Fundamental Truths, Being a 
Treatise on Metaphysics,” 1889. His other pamphlets 
and papers are too numerous to be mentioned except in 
an extended bibliography. It is no easy task to charac¬ 
terize this voluminous literary and philosophical pro¬ 
duction. In the first place, everything the author 
wrote during his long life was timely. It was a keen 
vision with which he scrutinized the world of facts and 
ideas, marking every tendency, and estimating its force 
with sound judgment. Wherever a word in season 
could be spoken, wherever experience or theory, as he 
knew life, could be made to tell, whether in book, 
pamphlet, or in the secular and religious press, there 
Dr. McGosh was sure to be found with suggestion or 
admonition. Touching the thought of his time at its 
salient points and with tremendous vitality, he con¬ 
stantly insisted on the few central truths of his system 
in their application to each new question as it arose. 
Incisive, intense, and real, or rather concrete in his 
thinking, he felt a loyalty to truth which he sought to 
instil with all his might into the minds of others. 
Every one who aspires to be a leader of thought must be 
judged in two ways, — as to the influence he exerted on 
his contemporaries, and as to the lasting effect of his 
work among his successors. We are too close to Dr. 
McCosh for any final judgment as to the perspective in 
which he will be seen; but perhaps we may get a 
glimpse of what it is to be when we recall that Edin¬ 
burgh, after a cycle of antipodal currents swirling around 
Hegel and Spencer respectively, has in her most important 
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pHlosopliical cLair a distinguished professor, Seth, who is 
appreciative of the old Scottish philosophy, and that Apri- 
orism has secured its innings among English philosophers 
with its defence by Green in his introduction to Hume. 

But the men of learning who controlled the middle 
years of the nineteenth century have frankly recorded 
their views of McCosh’s power. Dorner, the great Berlin 
theologian, reviewed ‘‘ The Scottish Philosophy,’’ in glow¬ 
ing terms, and Zeller, the eq[ually great Berlin phil¬ 
osopher, said that nowhere else could be found an 
account of ^^a not unimportant branch of the newer 
philosophy in such extension, and with so careful an 
elaboration of all details. The clear and able exposition 
of the author made on me,” he continues, “ the impression 
of great reliability even where I could not judge of his 
sources from personal knowledge.” Throughout the 
English-speaking world it was received with equal 
warmth. Ulrici said of the “Logic” that it was the 
best text-book on the subject in the English language; 
Francis Bowen, of Harvard, said that it had “ a distinc¬ 
tive and independent character.” The successive volumes 
of the “ Psychology ” were hailed in many quarters with 
such delight as perplexed men display on the appear¬ 
ance of a trusted guide. The “ Indian Witness ” hoped 
the system would be “ introduced into every Government, 
missionary, and private college in the land,” a wish which 
was in large measure gratified. An Italian reviewer of 
the first importance, Professor Perri I believe, declared 
that no other philosopher had so completely examined 
the emotions, and that the portion devoted to aesthetics 
was the most complete and broad ever written on the 
subject. Eibot’s Revue Philosojphique signalized the chap- 
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ter on the association of the Emotions and Speech as 
particularly instructive. Professor Lassen, President of 
the Philosophical Society of Berlin, thought the “ Psychol¬ 
ogy” especially interesting, as seeking to construct a 
positive mental science without the errors of the positiv¬ 
istic school. Concerning the “Metaphysics,” Dorner 
wrote in the “Yearbook of German Theology,” that he 
admired the moderation as well as the comprehensive¬ 
ness of the author's views, which, though exhibiting due 
respect for the masters of Scottish philosophy, had not 
restrained the writer’s independent judgment, or kept 
him stationary. It is needless and would be wearisome to 
repeat any more of the numerous similar testimonials 
to Dr. McCosh’s influence on contemporary thought, and 
to the deferential respect paid to him by the ablest of his 
fellow-workers. A reviewer of the “ London Quarterly ” 
clearly stated the whole matter in reviewing the “ Meta¬ 
physics.” “Ho philosopher before Dr. McCosh,” he 
wrote, “has brought out the stages by which an original 
and individual intuition passes, first into an articulate 
but still individual judgment, and then iato a universal 
maxim or principle; and no one has so clearly or com¬ 
pletely classified and enumerated our intuitive conclu¬ 
sions, or exhibited in detail their relation to the various 
sciences which repose upon them as their foundation. 
The amount of summarized information which it con¬ 
tains is very great; and it is the only work on the very 
important subject with which it deals. Hever was such 
a work so much needed as in the present day. It is the 
only scientific work adapted to counteract the school of 
Mill, Bain, and Herbert Spencer, which is so steadily 
prevailing among the students of the present generation.” 
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The strongest testimony to Dr. McCosh’s pre-eminent 
ability as a teacher of philosophy has already been given 
in another connection; but a few words must be added 
here to enforce the connection between his personality 
and his instruction. His presence was impressive and 
stimulating to such a degree that, in a sense, what he 
was and what he believed were a challenge to all comers. 
There could be as little indifference in hearing him as in 
reading his books. He was both tall and massive. His 
head was large and symmetrical, his features clear cut, 
and his expression intense. When to the impression 
created by observation was added the knowledge of his 
extended reputation, his pupils felt a certain sense of 
awe. But no sooner did he begin to speak than his 
humor began to play, and his marked mannerisms to 
be displayed. Eeasoning by bounds, his extempore talks 
were often so elliptical as to be nearly incoherent to the 
mediocre mind, but the carefully prepared lectures which 
he read to his classes were concise, consecutive, and con¬ 
vincing. Carried away by his subject, he left sufficient 
room for the mischief of the inattentive or indolent 
among his hearers to display itself, but when recalled 
to mundane things by its excess, his ebullitions of scorn 
were terrible, and quickly restored the equilibrium of the 
class-room. His nervous temperament was highly organ¬ 
ized, the activity being indicated physically by gestures, 
or by involuntary motions, like rubbing his hands, or 
smoothing his brow, which were constantly repeated, 
and became a source of amused interest to the other¬ 
wise indifferent. In his speech there was sometimes 
hesitancy, sometimes a torrential flow, but always the 
indication of powerful accompanying brain-work. The 
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combination of natural beauty and grace with the evi¬ 
dent subjugation of bis body by stalwart, rugged think¬ 
ing, produced what at first seemed jerkiness, but was 
soon felt to be an absorbing interplay of mind and body. 
Such a personality was almost unique, and his students 
soon came under its spell. Subordinating the text-book 
to the position of an aid to memory. Dr. McCosh enforced 
the spoken word of his lectures into a powerful stimulus, 
and used his discussions as a spur to original thought in 
his hearers. He thus created an enthusiasm which made 
those who felt it designate him as a man of Socratic mould. 
Even in that most difficult of all teaching functions, the 
oral instruction of large classes, Dr. McCosh was able to 
keep every mind in the room under the spell of his own 
movement. There were many amusing contretemps on 
such occasions, and occasionally some turbulence, with a 
corresponding display of righteous indignation from the 
chair. But there never was languor, and never the feel¬ 
ing that the class, like a skittish steed, had even momen¬ 
tarily escaped from control. The born teacher, like the 
ship-master in a gale, simply exerted himself as the occa¬ 
sion demanded, and all was well. In this connection, it 
should be noticed that Dr. McCosh was one of the first 
to introduce into the United States, under the name of 
"Library Meetings,'' what is now known by the German 
designation of Seminar. In the hospitality of his own 
study his best pupils assembled at regular intervals to 
hear living problems stated by graduates of special power, 
or by strangers invited for the purpose, and then to par¬ 
ticipate in a long, lively discussion, of which the host was 
the instigator and the moderator. 



CHAPTER Xn 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL. — TWENTY TEARS OP 
PRINCETON 

1868-1888 

dr M^COSH’S most distinguished services to philoso¬ 
phy, in the broad sense, were not destined to he 
either as a constructive thinker or as a teacher of meta¬ 
physics, but as an educator. During the extended tour he 
made through America in 1866, he had been much feted, 
and had made many influential acquaintances in all 
parts of the United States. Although it was ostensibly 
a holiday journey, yet he was ever revolving many im¬ 
portant schemes in his mind, and among these was a 
plan for the alliance of Presbyterian churches through¬ 
out the world, concerning which he spoke and conversed 
much with the leading men of all the various Presby¬ 
terian denominations. Moreover, he was then at the 
height of his power as a preacher, and he was gladly 
heard by numerous congregations at the leading centres 
of influence. Though preaching had not been ostensibly 
his profession for ten years past, yet he might justly be 
reckoned as a great preacher. As a religious philosopher, 
as a hard-working Christian philanthropist, as the master 
of a strong and lucid style, he could not fail to write 
sermons of great power. But he could do more, far 
more: reading with close attention to his manuscript. 
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he yet was always vivacious and frequently dramatic; 
his eye flashed, his hands moved, his figure swayed with 
that natural adaptation of delivery and gesture to the 
theme which characterizes true oratory. Besides, he was 
a born pamphleteer, quick to seize the points of interest in 
any discussion, able to present them with picturesqueness 
and ample illustration, and sure to conclude his remarks 
with a penetrating home-thrust, which said in plain Eng¬ 
lish just what he desired to have remembered. These 
powers were complemented by a rare social gift, not the 
smoothness of pleasant speech, nor the elegance of pol¬ 
ished manners, nor the deference of courtly self-restraint, 
but the gift of perfect naturalness, of keen appreciation, of 
forcible statement and quick retort, of wit both con¬ 
scious and unconscious; — in short, of a most uncommon 
individuality which interested and attracted men and 
women of sound sense, — the good breeding which makes 
every one feel his or her own worth. Such were the 
quahties wliich made him so widely known and appre¬ 
ciated in the United States, and gained for him many 
choice and influential friends. One of these was the 
late Ur. Samuel Irenaeus Prime, for many years the 
editor of the “New York Observer,” a man who was 
in some respects a kindred spirit. 

In 1868 the president of Princeton College resigned. 
One of the three or four most ancient and distinguished of 
American universities, that institution, famous in colonial 
and revolutionary days for the learning of her professors, 
and for the extended influence in public life of her sons, 
had for a time been sadly crippled, partly by poverty, 
and partly by the absence of enthusiasm among her 
graduates as a whole. Founded in the most catholic 
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spirit as a protest against the Old Light conservatism of 
certain leading men in New England, Princeton had had 
among her governors men of many evangelical denomina¬ 
tions, and among her children citizens of every school 
in Church and state. In the main, her endowments had 
come from Presbyterian sources, her presidents had been 
Presbyterian clergymen, and her afiSiliations had been 
with the various Presbyterian churches. At the same 
time, her charter was absolutely unsectarian, and she had 
never come under the control of any ecclesiastical court. 
At a time when sectarian bitterness was at its height, 
this fact was a source of weakness, but in a moment when 
interest in the higher education for its own sake was 
reviving throughout the country, such liberty might be 
made under the leadership of a firm but catholic-spirited 
man a source of great strength. Dr. Prime had suggested 
the name of Dr. McCosh to some of Princeton’s earnest 
and intelligent trustees as that of a man commanding 
great respect throughout the country as a defender of the 
faith, but entangled by no local party allegiance. After 
careful deliberation, and the free expression of widely diver¬ 
gent opinions the governors of Princeton College elected 
McCosh to be its president. It was a curious coincidence 
that just a century earlier another Lowland Scot had, 
for similar reasons in a similar crisis, been chosen to the 
same office. John Witherspoon, by descent a Covenanter, 
in position a leader against Moderatism, by instinct a 
statesman, had, in 1768, been called to Princeton from 
Edinburgh, and in the unfolding of events had become an 
ardent American, the trainer of a generation of public 
men, a signer of the Declaration of Independence, and a 
champion of liberty in Church and state. There were to 
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be many striking parallelisms in the American careers of 
the two great Scotchmen. Dr. McCosh received the news 
of his election in May, 1868, and after due deliberation 
accepted the appointment in these words: I devote my- 
' self and my remaining life under God to old Princeton 
and the religious and literary interests with which it is 
identified, and, I fancy, will leave my bones in your grave¬ 
yard beside the great and good men who are buried there, 
hoping that my spirit may mount to communion with 
them in heaven.'' After spending ^the summer with his 
father-in-law, Dr. Guthrie, on his farm at the base of 
the Grampian Hills in Scotland, carefully recalling 
the American College system as he had studied it in 
1866, and devising plans for his great work, he bade 
tender adieus to friends in both Ireland and Scotland, 
and reached Princeton in the autumn of the same 
year. 

It was with many pangs that Dr. McCosh severed his 
connection with old friends and old duties. He had 
passed his fifty-seventh birthday, having reached an age 
when many begin to see the limits of their powers. But, 
exceptional in his energy and enterprise, he was still 
vigorous in health and young in feeling, eager for wider 
fields of influence than any which had so far opened to 
him; blessed with a wife whose views of life and duty 
were as large as his own, — a true helpmeet, who, with 
the indomitable energy of her race, and the refinement of 
her gentle blood, was fitted to further their common 
interests by her tact and her power, — he was doubly 
strong for any undertaking, however enormous. Neither 
the Irish nor the Scotch could feel that Dr. McCosh was 
going to a strange country. He had early discerned the 
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unity of tlie two great English-speaking peoples, and had 
enforced that important fact upon the older one so that 
all who knew him were clear as to his position. Accord¬ 
ingly he was, after warm expostulation, suffered to leave 
with every manifestation of respect and affection. In 
Belfast there was a public banquet, with the most com¬ 
plimentary speeches, and a presentation of handsome plate, 
the presiding officer being Lord Dufferin. In Brechin 
there was an equally splendid demonstration at a public 
breakfast, with Earl Dalhousie in the chair. The temper 
and feeling of those who thus bade their tried and honored 
friend a hearty good-by is well summarized in the fol¬ 
lowing letter from Lord Shaftesbury, written on the eve 
of Br. McCoshs departure. 


London, September 27, 1868. 

Beak Be. McCosh : You are, I hear, about to leave us, 
and commence a new career at Princeton in the IJnited 
States. We ought, perhaps, to rejoice that so worthy and 
efficient a man is going to be the principal of a transatlantic 
college; and so to impart to our American brethren a por¬ 
tion of the advantages we have so long enjoyed ourselves. 
UsTevertheless, we are selfish enough to regret a little what 
we shall so soon lose; and we may boldly and truly clothe 
our sentiments with the name of Patriotism. But is 
there not as much room for the spirit of British patriot¬ 
ism in the country of your adoption as in the country 
you will have left ? Can there not, by God’s blessing, be 
much done to smooth differences, round angular points, 
and harmonize the sentiments of the two nations, the 
one towards the other ? 

That declamatory sentence which we so often hear “ A 
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common freedom, a common language, a common reli¬ 
gion,” should become between us a practical reality, and 
keep in uninterrupted peace, the mother and daughter, 
who, did they break out into open war, would be guilty of 
the biggest wickedness, and the biggest folly, ever yet 
exhibited among the- families of mankind. But such a 
friendship, to be cordial and lasting, must rest on the 
communion of the great principles and doctrines laid 
down at the Eeformation, not in any spirit of aggression, 
but on a grand basis of mutual assistance and defence. 
Popery is not our only enemy; rationalism is as hostile 
as the Church of Rome to the cardinal points, the plen¬ 
ary inspiration of the Scriptures,” and the ''supremacy 
of the Word of God as the sole guide and rule of life.” 
Now, although on these matters the dangers of America 
may not be so imminent, at the present time, as our own, 
she will have them, before long, in the richest abundance 
and variety. 

All deep and sustained earnestness in religion (as dis¬ 
tinguished from the feeling and action in su])j)ort of 
establishments, political and ecclesiastical) s(iems to be 
fast declining. The determination of Saint Paul to know 
"nothing bnt Jesns Christ and Him crucified,” will soon 
be accepted or understood by a few only either hero or else¬ 
where ; and yet between the religions people of America, 
and the religious people of England, there cannot be, 
except in this principle, any firm bond of union. The 
feeling it inspires, and the habit of thought it both 
creates and maintains (I speak not here of eternal things), 
are the sole guarantees for the harmony of nations, and 
for perfect freedom, collectively and individually, under 
either a monarchy, or a republic. 
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With earnest wishes and prayers for your success, 
believe me, 


Very truly yours, 


Shaftesbijet. 


P. S. Every one must contemplate with peculiar in¬ 
terest the proposed gathering, at New York, of delegates 
from all the Protestant nations to take counsel together 
on religious matters. Here would be a noble opportunity 
to propound, and perhaps to carry out, the great plan you 
have in view. 

Dr. Charles Hodge declared, in his address at the cer¬ 
emonies attending Dr. McCosh’s inauguration, that never 
in the history of the college had an academic election 
been received with such a universal expression of ap¬ 
probation. This was literally true, and the welcome 
which the new president received when, on October 27, 
he took his seat, swearing loyalty to the constitution of 
the United States, and that of the State of New Jersey, 
was a fitting compliment to the farewells so tenderly 
spoken across the sea. The trustees, the alumni, the 
students, the friends of the college, felt that a new epoch 
in the history of Princeton had been opened; the press 
throughout the country considered the occasion as one of 
high importance; and the few careful students of American 
education realized that a new factor had been added to 
the problem, not a complicating factor, but a helpful 
systematizer. The president's inaugural address was a 
pronunciamento. With high appreciation of the American 
colleges, it analyzed the educational systems of Great Bri¬ 
tain and America, deducing by comparison and exclusion a 
very definite forecast of what was the course to be 
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in the latter. Of Princeton, he used the word University 
by the figure of speech known as anticipation, but this 
he did of intention; announcing the relative values in a 
university scheme of the classics, mathematics, mental 
and moral science, political economy, literature, aesthetics, 
modern languages, and, what was then a high novelty, 
physical training. He likewise discussed modes of teach¬ 
ing, the uses of fellowships, standards of scholarship, and 
the superlative importance of professorial teaching as op¬ 
posed to the tutorial system. Yet this was done without 
any sense on the part of his hearers that a stranger was 
assuming to dictate; the feeling was as if a powerful com¬ 
patriot, or even fellow-scholar, had put his shoulder to a 
wheel just turning out of the old ruts. This instinctive 
perception was prescient, for within less than a q^uarter 
of a century some of the American colleges have been 
transformed in scope and spirit, and in that transforma¬ 
tion Princeton has moved as one of the controlling forces. 

The higher education was at the ebb-tide of its for¬ 
tunes during the sixties, throughout the whole United 
States. This was in no sense due to the lack of great 
scholars and able teachers, as a glance through the 
catalogues of those years will conclusively prove; it 
was owing to an inadequate, crystallized system, and 
the neglect of educational interests incident to the great 
struggle for nationality. Young men of intellectual 
aspirations were turning their eyes toward Europe for 
the stimulus and opportunity they so eagerly desired. 
Since both England and France were slightly disdain¬ 
ful of American learning, and their universities, in 
consequence, were not entirely hospitable to American 
students, the eager youth of the United States were 
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thronging the halls of the German universities, which 
were not merely hospitable but pressing in their invi¬ 
tation, opening their doors wide, making easy the en¬ 
trance to all their stores of science and learning, and 
holding their academic prizes at the disposal of all 
comers who could prove their fitness to receive them. 
This movement had created much alarm among those 
who desired that American institutions should be the 
peers of any, and who saw the possible dangers in 
foreign influence upon a class of students who had 
great powers of acquisition but a slender gift of dis¬ 
crimination, — a considerable body of able men, who, for 
a normal development, require not merely the spur of 
intellectual competition, but the wholesome restraints 
of home standards as to conduct, in order to reach 
their highest usefulness as scholar-citizens. Four years 
previously, Columbia had called Barnard to lay the 
foundations of her regeneration; Harvard had chosen 
Eliot for the same purpose; Gilman was soon to be 
intrusted with the organization of the Johns Hopkins 
as a hearthstone of the highest specialization; Yale 
was sowing the seeds of prosperity under Woolsey, and 
Princeton was now to enter the lists under McCosh, In 
situation, in social connection, in ecclesiastical aflBdiation, 
in patriotic tradition, the last-named college was very 
strong; but her resources were very slender, and, with 
a few notable exceptions, her devoted supporters were 
stronger morally than financially. There was no great 
commercial city to feel a local pride in her upbuilding, 
no close-knitted organization of graduates to stand jeal¬ 
ous guard over her interests. Located midway between 
Hew York and Philadelphia, she had enjoyed the favor 
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of neither, and her graduates, except the large number 
resident in New Jersey, were scattered throughout the 
length and breadth of the Union, many of them disloyal, 
impoverished, and embittered, living secluded as best they 
might among the southern States so recently scourged by 
war. Besides, the college had been waging relentless 
warfare upon the Greek-letter fraternities in the interest 
of its ancient literary societies, Whig and Clio Halls. As 
a consequence, the friends of the former institutions were 
more or less hostile to Princeton, and many of its former 
students who had been disciplined for joining them were 
fierce in their enmity. Add to these considerations the 
fact that many evil practices, like hazing, dishonesty in 
examinations, or faculty espionage, were rife in Princeton, 
at least to the same extent as in other colleges, and we 
shall have some conception of the task before a foreigner, 
well on in middle life, who expected to evolve a new sys¬ 
tem, to win public confidence, to regenerate student man¬ 
ners, and to secure the endowments necessary for a work 
of such magnitude. How this difficult task was accom- 
phshed was told by Dr. McCosh with honorable pride 
when he resigned the president’s chair in 1888. His 
narrative is as follows: 

In speaking of the progress of the college, I do not 
claim any exclusive merit. The credit is due first to 
God’s Providence, which has favored us, and under this 
to trustees, to faculty, to students, to munificent bene¬ 
factors, to innumerable friends, who have prayed for us 
and practically helped us,—they are so many that I am 
sorry to find that I have not space to name them all. 
All that I claim is that I have had the unspeakable 
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privilege of being in all the work, and in every part 
of it. 

I came at an opportune time. I owe any success I 
have had to this circumstance more than to any other. 
The war, so disastrous and yet so glorious, was over. 
Princeton College had suffered, — not, however, in honor, 
—but she had numerous friends, and nobly did they 
gather round her, and they said, as it were, to me, in 
language loud enough for me to hear, "Do you advance 
and we will support you.” In those days I was like the 
hound in the leash ready to start, and they encouraged 
me with their shouts as I sprang forth into the hunt 

When called to this place, I was a professor in the 
youngest of the universities set up by Great Britain; 
I had helped somewhat to form it, and in doing so 
had to study the European systems of college education. 
But I announced: "I have no design, avowed or secret, 
to revolutionize your American colleges, or reconstruct 
them after a European model I have seen enough of 
the American colleges to become convinced that they are 
not rashly to be meddled with. They are the spontane¬ 
ous growth of your position and intelligence; they are 
associated with your history, and have become adjusted 
to your wants, and whatever improvements they admit 
of must be built on the old foundation.” 

I became heir at once to a rich inheritance handed 
down by a long line of presidential ancestors, in Dickin¬ 
son, Burr, Edwards, Davis, Finley, Witherspoon, Stan¬ 
hope Smith, Ashbel Green, Carnahan, and Maclean. It 
was my privilege to reap what others had sown; I was 
awed, and yet encouraged, by the circumstance that I 
had to follow such intellectual giants as Edwards 
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rooins, especially those in the building now called the 
college offices, were temptations to disorder, of which 
the students took advantage. At times they would take 
out the stove, and when the class met in the morning 
they cried cold,” “ cold,” and the professor had to dis- 
miss them; some of the instructors, however, keeping 
them in the whole hour. I remember one night when 
they took out the furniture of a room, and made a bonfire 
of it. In these circumstances we saw the need of having 
new recitation-rooms of a higher order, and the stately 
structure of Dickinson Hall, commenced in 1869, ap¬ 
peared completed on the campus in 1870. There the 
chief lectures and recitations in the academic department 
have been held ever since, and there, from day to day, 
an intellectual gymnasium is kept up for the strengthen¬ 
ing of the mind. 

Meanwhile, our students increased, and Eeunion HaU, 
so called in honor of the reunion of the Old and Hew 
School branches of the Presbyterian Church, was begun 
in 1870, and finished in 1871. The library and its con¬ 
tents were unworthy of the college, — the number of 
volumes was under 30,000, — and a new library building, 
I believe the most beautiful in the country, was finished 
in 1873, and the number of volumes is now towards 
70,000. 

All this time Mr. John C. Green was our greatest 
benefactor, and his brother, Chancellor Green, was 
always working with him. In 1873, Mr. J, C. Green 
started the School of Science, the most important addi¬ 
tion which has been made to the college in my day. 
Since his decease, in 1875, his wishes have been carried 
out most honorably and generously by his trustees; the 
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Louse, witli the lovely accompanying grounds, forming 
the finest residence occupied by tbe president of any 
college in the world, and where I Lave spent in comfort 
and elegance nine years of my life. 

In 1878—79 a telescope, provided by a few friends, was 
placed in the observatory, which had been built in 1868 
by General Halstead, and by it observations have been 
made which let us know something of the sun and 
planets. In the same year houses were built for Pro¬ 
fessor Young and Professor Brackett, and Edwards Hall 
was erected to give students rooms at a lower rate. 

In 1881-82 Mr. Henry G. Marquand erected the 
College Chapel, the most beautiful in America, and there 
the members of the college will worship on Sabbath and 
on week days for ages to come, and draw down blessings 
on the college and its students in all future time. And 
now you see that Biological Laboratory completed, the 
noble gift of the Class of 1877, where experiments will 
continually be made, by a number of our professors, to 
throw light on the mysteries of life. 

As the Marquand family had done so much for Art, — 
Mr. Frederick Marquand’s trustees having given $60,000 
for the endowment of a chair, — I was determined that 
there should be an Art Museum for carrying out their 
intentions ; and, departing from my usual practice, I 
went round to receive subscriptions, and raised $42,000, 
given in the most generous manner by about a dozen 
contributors. That museum has been erected, and has 
received the fine collection of pottery and porcelain 
promised by Dr. W. C. Prime. 

I remember the first view which I got of the pleasant 
height on which the college stands, the highest ground 
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between the two great cities of the Union, looking down 
on a rich country, covered with wheat and corn, with 
apples and peaches, resembling the south of England as 
much as one country can be like another. hTow we see 
that height covered with buildings, not inferior to those 
of any other college in America. I have had great 
pleasure in my hours of relaxation in laying out — 
always assisted by the late Eev. W. Harris, the treasurer 
of the college — the grounds and walks, and locating the 
buildings. I have laid them out somewhat on the model 
of the demesnes of English noblemen. I have always 
been healthiest when so employed. I remember the 
days, sunshiny or cloudy, in April and November, on 
which I cut down dozens of deformed trees and shrubs, 
and planted large numbers of new ones which will live 
when I am dead. I do not believe that I will be allowed 
to come back from the other world to this; but if this were 
permitted, I might be allured to visit these scenes so 
dear to me, and to see the tribes on a morning go up to 
the house of God in companies. 

I never looked on these buildings as constituting our 
chief work. I remember that some critics found fault 
with me for laying out too much money on stone and 
lime; but I proceeded on system, and knew what I was 
doing. I viewed the edifices as means to an end, at 
best as outward expressions and symbols of an internal 
life. 

I said to myself and I said to others, We have a fine 
old college here, with many friends; why should we not 
make it equal to any college in America, and in the end 
to any in Europe ? ” The friends of Princeton saw that 
I was in earnest, and nobly did they encourage me. I 
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shall never forget the substantial kindness I received at 
that time. I could not walk up .Broadway without some 
one coming up to me and saying,'' Do you not want so 
and so ? I will help you to get it.” As he met me, Mr. 
John C. Green took me into a corner, and told me that 
he meant to offer to erect a certain building, adding, “ If 
I die before this is done, I have drawn out papers to 
secure its execution.” 



CHAPTER XIII 


AXJTOBIOGEAPHICAL. — TWENTT YEARS OP 
PRIlsrCETON’ {Continued) 

T HAD to consider at the beginning what would be the 
^ course of study in the college. I resolved, on the one 
hand, to keep all that was good in the old studies which 
had trained our fathers; but, on the other hand, I saw 
there were new branches entitled to be placed alongside 
the old. The problem with me was to make a judicious 
combination of the two. In the winter after I entered 
upon my duties a joint committee of the trustees and of 
the faculty held a number of meetings, which ended in 
our drawing out a scheme which, with important modifi¬ 
cations and improvements, has been continued to this 
day. The increase in the number of our students, and 
of the branches taught, will now require some new 
modifications, but I hope they will run in the same line. 

Hitherto all the students had been required to take 
the same course of study, being the good old solid one 
handed down from our fathers. But this was felt to be 
irksome by many who were weary of studying Mathe¬ 
matics, Latin, and Greek all the four years of their 
course, while there were new and attractive branches of 
literature and science from which they were excluded. 
The principle on which we acted was that an endeavor 
should be made to introduce into the college every 
department of true scholarship and knowledge, taking 
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carts to loiivis out all that was fictitious and prcsitsulious. 
But, as wu pri)jcctiHl now branches, wo discovorod that 
they wt‘ro w) luuuorous that wo could not iiuposo them 
all without Inirtloniug the minds of the students on the 
cino liiind, or on the either making them 'Sfacks of all 
tradtm and imistorH of none*” Every one sees that the 
day of «niv(»rHitI scholars, Hindi as Aristotle, Scalig(u, ami 
Ijiiihnik, has gone by, and can never return. Not only 
liiivii the physical sciences been multiplying, but all 
dipartmtints of philcdogy, of historical, social, and phil- 
osopliio study. Henc‘,e the nocosHity of allowing elec- 
tivoH ill the curriculum of atiuly. 

Wti necil til lay rcHtraiuts on edtutives. Hiircdy we are 
inA tu allow c*4Uulitlatc‘H for A.B. ami A.M* to choose 
wliut Htmlii'S tlu'.y please, Tlnwe two degrtuvs have 
liifhmlo lunl a meaning, and it should be kiqii up, ho tliat 
ilnme wlni have guimnl it may be recognized as scholars. 
All iinli.Hcuituiiiiite cdioiee liohls out a timipiation, which 
many are not iilde it) nvsist, to take tlni easicHt subjects, 
-‘'>8iiy tiiirnilive Iustory,~or those taught liy easy-going 
or popular ieacliers, wlm may or may not exact systo- 
iiiatic study. I hold tliat thero are bramdioH which are 
iiiiceaMary to the full developimmt of the mind, whhh 
every educated niiin ought to know. No one, I think, 
sliould be a graihiate of a colh^ge who dm« not know 
miitlieinatii’s and cdiisHii^a, the one to solidify the reasoning 
powers, Hiid the otlmr to refine the taste. 

On II menioriibk* occasion I ilefended Oreek as an obliga¬ 
tory Htmly in iuir collegt^sd (ireek and Latin have been, 
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in fact, the main instrument in transmitting to us a 
knowledge of the ancient world. Greek is the most per- 

President Porter of Yale, as well as President Eliot, was to have taken 
part in it. It has now become two-cornered, if such a term were per¬ 
missible, and I am called to criticise directly what is known as the new 
departure of Harvard. I am glad that the matter has been brought to a 
crisis. The movement has been long going on at Harvard in a silent 
way, and it is time that the public and parents should have an opportunity 
of knowing what is the system adopted in one of our foremost colleges. 
President Eliot has formulated the question in a manner that is large, 
loose, vague, showy, and plausible, but I think I shall be able to show the 
fallacies that underlie his reasonings. The sacred word " liberty ” has been 
used as a catchword to lure students, and young men are made to believe 
that they will be permitted to choose those studies in which they can ob¬ 
tain the highest grades with the least labor. I am not antiquated, and 
although I am an old man, I am not old-fashioned. My aim all through, 
my professional life has been to elevate learning, and I hope to see every 
new branch of true learning introduced into our colleges, but I cannot 
indorse the course which Harvard has pursued. I believe that men 
should have freedom in choosing their studies; but the freedom has limits. 
Men are free to choose their colleges, and the departments which they 
will follow in these colleges,whether law or medicine or theology; but there 
liberty should cease, and it should be understood that certain branches 
must be studied. To hold the contrary leads at once to a reductio ad 
absurdum. What if a medical student should neglect physiology and 
anatomy and materia medica, for music and the drama and painting ? It 
is evident, therefore, that there must be some restrictions. 

How a college curriculum should have two elements or characteristics. 
First, there should be required studies for all who pursue a full course for 
a degree; and secondly, the attendance at lectures and recitations should 
be compulsory. The required studies should be disciplinary, affording 
true mental training. Such studies are English, Greek, Latin, German, 
French, history, mathematics and physical science. Later in the college 
course should come biology, geology, political economy, and the mental 
sciences. All these studies should be so spread over the years passed by 
a boy at school and at college, that each step naturally leads to another. 
In other words, they should be logically arranged. The degrees of Master 
of Arts and Bachelor of Arts were instituted as incentives in those higher 
studies which have always been regarded as affording the best training 
for the human mind, and I contend that those who wish to obtain these 
degrees should be obliged to pursue the studies with which they have 
alii^ys been associated. Other degrees may be instituted, such as Bache¬ 
lor of Science or Bachelor of Literature, and different requirements may 
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feet language, and contains tte highest literature and 
thought of antiquity. The learned professions generally, 

be prescribed for these degrees ; but let not M.A. and B.A. be awarded 
for proficiency in French or German or music or painting alone. 

In the college curriculum the mental sciences are of special importance. 
Young men should be taught to know'themselves as well as to know the out¬ 
side world. They should be taught that they have souls, for thus only can 
they be saved from drifting toward materialism. In Princeton we believe 
in a trinity of studies, — science, philosophy, and the languages. Berlin 
University, to which President Eliot has referred, has through its pro¬ 
fessors given eloquent tribute to the usefulness of the classic tongues, and 
I have known scientific men who told their pupils to study Latin and 
Greek as a preparation for physics and astronomy. Now, at Harvard, a 
young man has 200 courses from which he may choose, and many of these 
courses I am compelled to call dilettante. I should prefer a young man 
who had been trained in an old-fashioned college in rhetoric, philosophy, 
Latin, Greek, and mathematics to one who had frittered away four years 
in studying the French drama of the 18th century, a little music and 
similar branches. 

I now come to my second point — that attendance upon lectures and 
recitations should be compulsory. If a young man has freedom to choose 
his studies, he should not be allowed to come to the lecture-room one day 
and stay away the next. Professors at Harvard have complained to me 
that the optional system there in force often results in forcing them to 
lecture to empty seats. It may be said that it is enough if the student 
passes his examination at the end of the term. It is true that a man may 
become a scholar without going to college; but being there he should 
certainly get all the advantage possible from his course. I have had 
experience in Europe of this optional system, and I have not found it 
beneficial. It invariably leads to cramming, and conscientious work is 
superseded by a feverish effort before the examination day. In Germany^ 
it is true that the system is practised with success. But the Germans 
have one great safeguard, which we have not, in the Bureau of State Ex¬ 
aminers, who stand in the path of every man who would obtain a position, 
whether civil or ecclesiastical or military. If Massachusetts should insti¬ 
tute such an examining board, then Harvard might safely follow her 
present course. 

I have a few words to say on specialties. Men have different talents 
and different vocations, and special studies should therefore be provided 
for them. Elective studies should be of two kinds. First, branches 
which would not be good for ah, but may prove profitable to a few. Such 
studies are Hebrew, Sanskrit, and, among the sciences, palaeontology. 
Secondly, there should be elective courses in the higher departments of 
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but particuarly tbe cburcbes, have a special interest in 
retaining this tongue. Suppose it not to be required in 
our colleges, it would soon come not to be required in our 
schools, and so a large body of our students would be 
ignorant of it. Now, suppose a student to have bis heart 
touched by a divine power about the time when young men 
commonly choose their profession in life. He feels himself 
called on to devote himself to the work of the ministry of 

those studies whose elements are obligatory to all. Thus all young men 
should study mathematics, hut only those with a special mathematical 
taste can master quaternions, functions, or quantics. In Princeton w© 
continue these elective studies side by side with obligatory and disciplinary 
branches, so that in the junior and senior years there are certain required and 
certain elective branches. In Harvard, however, everything is scattered 
like the star dust out of which worlds are said to have been made. In a 
college we should have specialists, but not mere specialists, for such are 
bigoted and intolerant. The truest and best specialist is the one who is 
well acquainted with collateral branches. Prom a too great choice of 
studies arise certain grave evils. Young men on entering college do not 
know their own minds, nor what is to be their future calling, and if left 
to themselves make wrong selections which impair their future usefulness. 

On the question of government, I hold that a college like a country 
needs a government. Young men need moral training as well as intel¬ 
lectual training. But the result of all this should be to teach them inde¬ 
pendence, and train them to think and act for themselves. I don^t believe 
in the spy system, neither do I believe in allowing young men to drink 
and gamble without giving them a warning or a counsel. You tell me he 
is a man and must govern himself; but what can you say of his mother's 
agony and his father's grief ? We can expel him, you say. But this is 
itseh discipline, and if we may expel why may we not advise and rebuke 
It is a serious problem. What is to be the religious teaching of our col¬ 
leges Huxley recommends that the Bible be used in schools. Herbert 
Spencer admits that there is no moral power in science. Emerson man¬ 
fully advocated the continuance of prayers at Harvard, — but I am 
approaching the subject of religion. 

In conclusion I have only to say that all' who desire to see the cause of 
American scholarship prosper are discouraged by the new departure of 
Harvard, and the universities of the Old World would be shocked to learn 
that in America's oldest college the students are no longer required to fol¬ 
low thc^e studies which the wisdom of ages has pointed out as being at 
foundation of aU true education. 
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the Word. But in order to do this he has to learn the lan¬ 
guage of the New Testament, beginning with its letters. 
Here an obstacle is presented which will effectively pre¬ 
vent many from going to the work to which they are called. 
It is certain that a college which does not require Greek 
will not prepare many to go forth as ministers or mission¬ 
aries. This would be a great evil, not only to the 
churches, but also to the community generally. The 
devout young men who are studying for the ministry 
have a restraining and elevating influence in a college. 

In Princeton there are certain branches which are 
required of all in the Academic Department: Latin and 
Greek, English, Oratory, Essay Writing, French and 
German, Physics, Astronomy, Geology, Psychology, Logic 
and Ethics, Eolation of Science and Eeligion. Again, 
we have a fixed course for every year. In the Freshman 
and Sophomore years there is little or no variation 
allowed; but when a student has learned the rudimen¬ 
tary branches, and enters the Junior class, we believe 
that he may be allowed, in addition to the required 
studies, a choice, both in Junior and Senior years, among 
a large number of the new subjects introduced into the 
colleges, — additions being made to them every year. 
I reckon that usually in these two upper classes about 
one-half a student's time is given to the required and the 
other half to the elective studies. In choosing, he may 
take the old branches, or he may take the new ones. 
The advantage of all this is that the student may 
consult and gratify his tastes, — we find that an 
intense interest is taken by certain students in the 
new studies, — or the student may elect the branch or 
branches fitted to prepare him for his intended pro- 
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fession in life. One meaning to be a minister will 
probably elect some brancli of philosophy; the intend¬ 
ing doctor will probably take botany and zoology; and 
the lawyer history or social sciences. 

Both in the required and in the elective courses a 
college should seek to instruct students carefully in the 
fundamental principles of the branch which they are 
studying. There is a loud demand in the present day 
for college education being made what they call prac¬ 
tical.” I believe that this is a mistake. A well-known 
ship-builder once said to me, Do not try to teach my 
art in school; see that you make the youth intelligent, 
and then I will easily teach him ship-building.” The 
business of a college is to teach scientific principles of 
all sorts of practical application. The youth thus trained 
will start hfe in far better circumstances than those who 
have learned only the details of their craft, which are 
best learned in offices, stores, and factories, and will 
commonly far outstrip them in the rivalries of life. He 
will be able to advance when others are obliged to stop ; 
he will be ready to take advantage of opportunities 
which are lost to them, and will commonly advance the 
branch in which he is interested. 

I have often been asked, ‘‘How do the American 
colleges stand in comparison with the European ones ? ” 
I beheve I can answer that question. The scholarship 
of the great body of the students is as high in America 
as in Europe; but they rear in Great Britain and in 
Germany a body of ripe scholars to whom we have noth¬ 
ing equal in the New World. This led me to propose 
that we should institute fellowships in Princeton College. 
At an early stage there were friends who established 
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follDWKhipH in Minitnl Science, in Classics, in Matluv 
ninti(!.s, and Experimental Heionco, and at a later date 
in Binlnfiy, each provuUnff $000 a year to the stu¬ 
dent who stood hiohest in a eoinpetitivo examination. 
Latterly, some of (nir younger alumni have boe.u adding 
university fedlowsliip-s, one in Social Seiimeo, one in 
Biological Science, one in KnglLsh, and prohahly one in 
Philosophy, each yiehling $400 or $.400 a year, and open 
to the gradunttJH not only of Priiu'eton, hut every other 
authorized college. These Fellowships have given a 
powerful stimulus to stu<ly, and have enabled us to 
priKluce se.holarship of a high onler. 

This may be t!ie projter idnee to rider to the jirizea re¬ 
ceived during my [irenideiiey : the I.ymle Prize, for I’ower 
of debating; the .Mexander (hithrie MeCosh Prize, for 
the best Pbilosophienl Kasuy ; tlie Baird Prizes, for Ora¬ 
tory; the l.HTli ('InsM Prize, for a debate on Polities; the 
Clu.ss of IHK.'l Atwater Prize, in Political Kcienee; the 
White Prize, in Architecture*. 

When I btjeauuH president, the nmnlHir giving instruc¬ 
tion was ten professors, four tutors, two teachers, — in nil 
sixtoon, Imsido three lecturers extraordinary. Some of 
the younger classes were taught solely by tutors. I 
think it of importance to have a succession of young men 
teaching in a college to give frt<.sh life ti» it, and out of 
whom to draw professors; hut I Irelioved that every 
<j1ush should have at least one man of experience giving 
it instruction, and it was arranged that nil Freshmen 
slundd bo under eno or more professors. The professors 
thou wore ehielly men of mature life, of high ability and 
character. In adding new brtmehes, wo had to got now 
profe.Hsors, It was my duty to call the attention of the 
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trustees to suitaUe persons for the new or vacant offices. 
In doing so I looked out for scholarly men, wherever I 
could hear of them. If I found that they were not 
available, or not likely to promote the moral and religious 
welfare of the students, I thought no more of them ; and 
I continued to inquire till I was able to recommend one 
whose influence would be altogether for good. In pursu¬ 
ing this course we have taken several able men from 
other colleges. 

But I have often had great difficulty in getting a full 
endowment for a professor’s chair, — more difficulty than 
in getting a building; so we set ourselves earnestly to 
the work of rearing professors. We kept our eye upon our 
promising graduates, and appointed them tutors or in¬ 
structors, with a small salary, and then raised them, if 
they were good teachers, to the position of assistant pro¬ 
fessors, or full professors. Thus the Board of Trustees 
has chosen three professors from the class of 1874, and 
six from the class of 1877. So we have been adding new 
professors from year to year. The number of professors 
is now thirty-five, with three tutors and several assist¬ 
ants and lecturers, — in all upwards of forty. We have 
three professors of Mental Philosophy, three of Greek, 
two of Latin, three of Mathematics, three of English, in¬ 
cluding Oratory, two of History and Political Science, 
three of Modern Languages, two' of Physics, two of 
Astronomy, two of Chemistry, three of the Natural 
Sciences, including Botany, Zoology, and Geology, three 
of Engineering, and two of Art. We have professors who 
teach the Harmony of Science and Religion, who teach 
Anglo-Saxon, who teach Oratory, who teach Pedagogics, 
who teach Sanscrit, who teach Physiological Psychology, 
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who tt’nch riiyaical Qoograpliy, who teach Anatomy and 
Phyniology. 

Kvt‘ry Htudcmt is required every year to write a nnm- 
hvT of oHHiiyH. I am not nxim that there is any college in 
AnH‘rica which has ho well an arranged Hyntem of essay 
writing. lTinctq,on (Jollege has always paid attention to 
ptihlic speaking, and we have laqit this np, hy requiring 
every sttnlent, nnh‘HS ineiipacitated by physie.al weakuess^ 
to spemk before a public audience. Tin* sirengtli of our 
ctillege lies in its stair of professors. I am proud of those 
wIhuii I have recommended Uj the trusU^cs. W(^ give 
inHtruetiem in a greater number of bran(‘bes Hum are 
usually taugbt in the universities of England, Secitland, 
and Ireland, and in nearly all tlu». bninclu\s taught in 
Cfermauy. 

1 have plcastu’i* in stating that tlu^ faculty has all 
fihing sttjod in the most pleiiHiint relationship towards me. 
I rc^gard all tlu^ imnnherH as personal fricmls. I am 
1 h)U1u1 to say that iliey watch over the, iniercHts of the 
eolltigo witli great faithfulncisa. 

Along with t\w itmrease of profesa(»rB, cutr friends have 
ptircdiased for us a large incrraiso of acientifuj apparatus. 
In Hciveral departmemta almost every new instrument of 
viiltu! has hmm providcil When 1 came lu^roj the natural- 
«cienc*e colhrAion, saving tmly what was done in physical 
gettgraphy ly Hr. (hiyot, was particularly de.ftH'tive, fit 
only to Ihi hurmal, Ntw we have most valuable (udleo 
tions in hiedt^gy and gc*ology. F<ir Bovc^ral years we have 
ImBii enahhal to semi ca)mpatniia td students to make 
summer explorations in the West Lying on the ground 
at niglit, they wert^ employed all day in collecting plants 
timl fosHik, some of wliich are very rare and of great 
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value. These have been placed in our museum, which is 
visited in consequence by many scientists. 

Our professors have not only been attending to their 
work in the college as instructors, but have been widen¬ 
ing the field of knowledge, each in his own department. 
I at one time thought of printing a list of the books, 
pamphlets, and articles published by our professors since 
I came here, but I found that it would take sixty pages 
to do it. 

It is proper to add that the students issue three peri¬ 
odicals. “The Nassau Literary Magazine” has all along 
been an organ of a high character, and contains solid 
articles of superior literary ability. The “ Princetonian ” 
some years ago was in the way of attacking the faculty. 
Now it is conducted in the most admirable spirit, — only 
it gives more space to gymnastics than to literature. 
“ Pray,” said an 0:^ford Don to me, after reading several 
numbers, “ are you the president of a gymnastic institu¬ 
tion ? ” It shows the spirit that reigns in our college 
that we have had a religious organ, the “ Philadelphian,” 
containing high-class articles fitted to do good among the 
students. 

Our School of Science has a body of able professors. 
It gives instruction in mathematics, in the various 
branches of physical science, and in modem languages. 
We seek to make its students educated gentlemen, and 
not mere scientists. We require Latin (or, in engineering, 
Prench) on the part of those who enter. All the students 
receive instruction in English, and write essays. To 
preserve them from the materialistic tendencies of the 
day, they are required to attend the classes either of 
Psychology or Logic. It is evident that this school. 
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which has now three hundred and ninety-two students, 
will rise every year in public estimation. Our two de¬ 
partments, the Academic and the Scientific, send out 
every year a large body of educated young, men to occupy 
important positions all over the country. 

As we added branch after branch, it was found that 
we could arrange them, the old and the new, into three 
grand departments: Language and Literature, Science, 
and Philosophy. We did not separate these absolutely, 
but we have constantly kept the distinction in view. I 
remember the day when Mrs. Eobert L. Stuart came 
down to Princeton, and handed me $154,000, to enable 
me to establish a School of Philosophy. 

As the head of the college, I have endeavored to give 
each of our varied departments its own place, and care¬ 
fully to arrange a balance of studies, so as to keep the 
minds of the students from being one-sided, and there¬ 
fore narrow and exclusive. But while I was president 
I became also a professor, and I am glad that I did so, 
for I was thereby brought into closer relationship with 
the students, and came to know them better. 

Following my tastes, I have endeavored to create and 
sustain an interest in all branches of Mental Philosophy. 
I have usually been teaching three departments: Psy¬ 
chology, the History of Philosophy, and Contemporary 
Philosophy, and have branched off into -^Esthetics and 
Metaphysics. The other two mental sciences. Logic and 
Ethics, have been taught by Professor Ormond and Pro¬ 
fessor Patton. I strove to make the study attractive, 
and have commonly had under me upwards of two hun¬ 
dred students, many of them elective. In connection 
with my classes I had library meetings in my house, 

14 
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in wMch papers were ri‘ad on pliilosopliic by 

alumni and others, ami wa‘re afterwurdn tliscnism'tl by 
students of the nppt'r tdiisses, and oetnisiemdly by prc^ 
fcBsors. The attendance was at first alnmi a dozen, but 
it soon rose to from scvtuity to one liiindreil luid fifty. 
Many will renunuber all their lives the stimulating 
eJlbcta of these meetings. 

In my teaching, 1 have bdlowtai the plan of the Cler- 
man professf^rs, first lecturing on the aubjeei, and aftiir 
a time giving my expositions to the worhl in piiblislied 
volumes. The public baa imi alwiiya followed my phi¬ 
losophy, but has given me —whatgrtsator men ihan I liiive 
not been able to gain^—bearing, both in tliis country 
and in Great Britain. I am gratified to find my college 
lectures on Psychology and I^^ogic in a great many «p}air 
schools, and in a number of ctdlegm in Aiiierica. Dr. 
Buff, the great misBionary, sent me a message on hm 
death-bed, to prepare a text-boijk on Mental Science for 
India, to save them from maierialiHin tliligenily taught 
thorn hy hooks from Knglaml Thin I have imw done in 
my two Binall volumeH tm PHychoIogy, whitdi liavci lieen 
Bauctioiual hy the IlnivcrHity of Caleuttii, while Hteps are 
being taken to have them adopitHl in other colleges in 
India. Pu])ilB of mine are using them in Japan and 
Ceylon. My pupils may be pleased to learn tliiit the lee- 
turcB wbicdi I delivered to them are reprodueed in these 
distant lands. So early as my college days in Seoilitiid, 
I was BO ambitious as to hope that I might aonie day 
produce a work on Philosophy; little did I droiim that 
it would be used in Western Amerita and in KaskTii 
Asia. 

From an early period of my presidency we have had 
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|Ki-4t-gnuluat4‘ HtUilentH. Wo have always thrown open 
onr tloors to ilunn. Wo onccnirago tlicnn bocauso it is out 
of ilunn wo lic^pc) to nuiko scholars* In our ctruwded cir- 
riruluni wo (uiuuot i‘xp(U‘-t in tho undor-graduato course 
of Btudy to produce a high erudition in any one depart- 
nioiit; hut wlnm Htudonis ckuuo up to us aftc'.r graduation, 
luid take up oarnt^Htly one or two dapartiuents, wo can 
carry them on to very high attainments, and it may 
be prepare theun to ho professors. Tho number of our 
gracluat© studonts has botm gradually inenmniug; this 
last year wo havo had Hoventy-eight I have c.onimonly 
had upwards of forty, most (d them studonts frtnu the 
«eniinar}% studying ilu', highe.r <|ueBtiouH of philosophy. 
These gruduati*. classes will forem mh on to Ixu'.omo a 
iiniviU'Hity. 

We have deviscal and ])uhliHlu‘d a way hy which 
liigluw degnii’H cd’ Doctor of IduloHc»phy, Doctor of Sci- 
encii. Doctor cd Liieratunv and Bachtdor of Theology 
may Im obtained from us hy tho graduates cd any college, 
'without residence, hy imrsuing a course of study and 
ataniling an ©lamination. This is a measure full of 
pfotiiiso, anti I Impo will ho carried out when 1 retire. 
It will gather rtnind us a body of men oagt^rly pursuing 
bigli stmlics. 

I think I may claim U) havo taken great pains to keep 
ciur gratluatos in cdoso ccauuHdhjn wiili the tudlego. 1 
liiive set up a gnait many alumni associations (there are 
ill all oigliteim), and have cdton visited ihtun, travcdling 
liundrodH and mmm yours tlunmamls of miles for this pur¬ 
pose, and n^porting the stiite of tho colltge nn I went 
along. I have enjoyed these inoeXings witli tlu‘. gradu¬ 
ate.^, iintl have rcturntHl wiili a most valuable, knowledge 
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of what thft coninninify (‘Xporis of tho collt‘gi\ I prcn 
poBiul, Rtn'oral yi‘ar.s that tho ahuniii should liavo 
uuthorily to appoint an advisory oonuuittian with ptiwor 
to giv(t nH‘o!iinH‘udation.s to tho‘ Boar«l of I'nistiHLs, mnl 
to cuUu* any (‘lasH-rootu, Tlu» pn»posal wan iujI iidtspttaL 
It may <a»nM‘ up in some*, futum your. 

I am not to givo tin account of our ruuiuc‘i*s, whii'h 
havo ]hm*u eaimfully waiclual over l»y ^Ir. John A. 
Stewart and .Mi\ (.•harh^a M Sonu* of our friends 

do not h*t their left hand know whut their right hand 
dooth, and ho 1 am imt able to speiik with procisifui of 
the gifts w'e have received I believe that nearly three 
iiiillioiia have been contributed to the collego during my 
tenure of ollice. The principle on whicih wo have pro¬ 
ceeded has beam never to coatriict any dt!bt, ainl tievm* to 
lay ttp any money. Only on one oeciiHioii did we eon- 
tract any largo amount of debt, ami Mr. 11 I^. Stuart, 
who conirilmliHl $100,000, joined Borne t»f tnir truHt4»eH 
in paying it od 

T may immtion lu*re that, to cmeotinigt* struggling young 
num, we have funds contributed by generuus friends 
whore.by we give? scluJarsbipH of SlOO a year each, find 
$30 num^ if they intmnl to be ininiHters, itj one hundred 
and sevtudy HtudentA Dr. Duflkild niamiges themi funds 
with gnait care and kiiulmm 

I am sorry that my apace does not allow of my men- 
tioning the names of the many camtributorH to tnir collegii 
fimck Home of them havcj heun refemal to in the eoursi! 
of my narrative. I must refer to a few oiht^rs. Ilm 
Hon, John I. Blair has watched over our college with 
very great care, has endowed tlm erhair of (hajogy, nml 
has lately given $20,000 to the iaerease of professors' 
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salaries. Mr. Lynde lias given three prizes for excel¬ 
lence in debate. A gentleman who has given ns only 
his initials has founded a Mathematical Eellowship, and 
a large prize to the Ereshman class. Mr. Charles 0. 
Baird has furthered oratory by his prizes to the Junior 
class. We have received a most valuable set of papers 
on the late war from Mr. Pierson. You may notice that 
kind friends have enabled me to complete the work 
begun by Dr. Maclean, and to hang up in the Museum 
portraits of all the presidents of the college, and of other 
eminent men connected with it. 

In consequence of the improvements of our teaching 
and our courses, our numbers have been slowly but 
gradually increasing. 


Years. 

Students. 

Years. 

Students. 

In 1867-8 

264 

1878-9 

473 

1868-9 

281 

1879-80 

481 

1869-70 

328 

1880-1 

488 

1870-1 

364 

1881-2 

537 

1 

00 

379 

1882-3 

572 

1872-3 

376 

1883-4 

523 

1873-4 

417 

1884-5 

519 

1874-5 

408 

1885-6 

497 

1875-6 

483 

1886-7 

539 

1876-7 

472 

1887-8 

604 

1877-8 

496 




It will be thus seen that our numbers have more than 
doubled — from two hundred and sixty-four to upwards 
of six hundred. 

I think it proper to state that I meant all along that 
these new and varied studies, with their groupings and 
combinations, should lead to the formation of a Studium 
Generale, which was supposed in the Middle Ages to 
constitute a university. At one time I cherished a hope 
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that I might be honored to introduce such a measure. 
From my intimate acquaintance with the systems of 
Princeton and other colleges, I was so vain as to think 
that out of our available materials I could have con¬ 
structed a university of a high order. I would have 
embraced in it all that is good in our college; in par¬ 
ticular, I would have seen that it was pervaded with 
religion, as the college is. I was sure that such a step 
would have been followed by a large outflow of liberality 
on the part of the public, such as we enjoyed in the early 
days of my presidency. We had had the former rain, 
and I hoped we might have the latter rain, and we could 
have given the institution a wider range of usefulness in 
the introduction of new branches and the extension of 
post-graduate studies. But this privilege has been denied 
me. I have always been prepared to contend with the 
enemies of the college, but I am not ready to fight with 
its greatest benefactors; so I retire. The college has 
been brought to the very borders, and I leave it to 
another to carry it over into the land of promise. 



CHAPTER XIV 


AUTOBIOGRAPIIICAI. — TWENTY TEAKS OF 
PRINCETON {Continued) 


this improvement of education was going on, 
we had to contend against degrading college cus¬ 
toms, some of which have come down from colonial times, 
and wore copied from the schools of England. There were 
“ rakes, ” secretly issued by the members of one class 
against the members of another. Wo had horn-sprees and 
foolish bonfires kindled in the campus, the embers often 
ondangcring the whole eidlego buildings. Worst of all, we 
had the “ hazing ” and the “ smoking " of students. I re- 
8f)lved to put down these, when I found that they had the 
serpent’s power of prolonged life, and that it was difficult 
to kill them. I tried first of all to make the class con¬ 


demn them, and often succeeded; but at times we had to 
exercise discipline on the offenders, who were commonly 
supported by a considerable body of students. I would 
not be giving a true picture of the times when I entered 
on my duties unless I mentioned one or two cases. 

At that time morning prayers were held at seven, and 
the students came out rubbing their eyes, with their 
great-coats thrown loosely over their shoulders, and but¬ 
toning their clothes. One morning I saw a student with 
his head all “ shaven and shorn. ” I called up a tutor, 
and asked him whether the student had had fever. 
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**N0|^ Bftiil hci; ** flitt yo-ii nt4 lnmr llwl !ii^ lyi4 

I toltl liim tliiif I liii4 tu»i, !»tit ii4i|*^4 ilini tin* 

wholu r(41c*|i;u would hour of il hofow iiiid m it. 
Knowing that if I tiillinl fiio lii:i^:oil filinloiil io my lomrit’* 
it Avould only to liiin |€i fiirtlior iiido/nd), I 

iiHkt‘d a profoMHor to givi^ iim fim imp «if iii« faintly, ♦iiid 
invitml Hitutont ti» iiiool iii« llioro* Wli«’*ti I mkml 
Innv ho folt on bdiig !ip n’fdipih * Vory indig. 

naut/ I naiil I %Wia glinl l-o timr il, Ift^ It4i! iiip l!iiil 
a company ut Riiu!«iit», iti^gtiintiih Itml tnio iiii 

room Into at night, thiit llioy gnggi^d hm iss«iiilli |pfil Im 
shcmlcl cry, and his imiw limt lici i4«'*rilily tliPin; 

that they liiul Rhiived !ii« Inmtl, tJinn fitil liiiii iiinlitr llifi 
pnmp, and left him tied cm tlm eiiisi|iiia I imkr-il liini 
if he had any friemk Ho iiiiiitoroil, “ Fp%%% «ir; I mti n 
poor Irish boy, bat oiio itinii lirw !ifd|wi! iiip;* iiiiniiiig 
Chancellor Qroom ** lly dour you hmm n ii«i|ilr^ 

I wrote a lotkir to iliti Cltiisirtdtor. iiiid prilptnl 
the siudont to sot oil with it next Imjfurif tlnitii, 

and toll what had hoon doiin t4i liiiti. iiitiriiiiiff. ii 

little aftc^r eight, 1 «aw thn iitililo furiii i*f flin tlniiifiillur 
pass my window ami enfi^r my itinly. Ilillmrlii ln^ Imd 
boon very cold toward nie,-«« 1 ludiiivti ti« did ntifc w-it ilio 
propriety of bringing ovot a Hoidcdiiiitii tt> ilm lioinl nf 
an Americain collogo. He iwkiiil trits piiiiiiwliiil alPiitly, 
" Are yon in earnest V I aiiawtirocl llitil I wm iiiivctr tii**r*t 
in eaniest in my life. * lint/ wid }i«, ** I hm*i nflim 
found when I tried to uphold tliti cHilliigii in |itiltiiig tlriwii 
evils there was a weak yiiilding/ I ttilii liiiti ilmt Im 
might find that this was not Jitst my cli.i.rncl«r* He 
asked me wlmt I meant to do. I atiiwtirod lltiii I w« a 
stranger, newly come to this country, tlml I iitiil wkcil 
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for a conference with him — an alnmnns, a trustee, and 
as the head of the law in New Jersey — to ask his advice. 

Can you not, ” said he, " summon the perpetrators before 
the faculty ? ” “ Yes,” I replied, ''but I have little evi¬ 

dence to proceed on. The student thinks he knows two 
of those who gagged him, but is not sure; and students 
capable of such deeds reckon it no crime to lie to the 
faculty. ” “ What then are we to do ? ” I replied that I 

wished him to say. But he again asked, " Are you in 
earnest ? ” I said " he might try me. ” He then pro¬ 
posed that we should start a criminal process, and said 
he wo'^ld engage the attorney-general as prosecutor, and 
would see that the jury was not packed. I said, " I 
accept your terms,” and added, " You may now go home, 
Chancellor, the case is settled. ” He asked, " What do 
you mean ? ” looking at me with amazement I simply 
mentioned that I had been dealing with students for six¬ 
teen years, and knew that the case was settled. I felt 
that the time was come when I should be as cold to him 
as he had been to me. I thanked him for coming to me 
when I meant to go to him, and bade him good-morning. 
I asked a professor to send for one of the students sup¬ 
posed to have been guilty, and to tell him that the great 
Chancellor had been here, that he was that day to engage 
the attorney-general as prosecutor, and that if the guilty 
parties did nob send me an apology in forty-eight hours 
they would all be in prison. In a few hours I received 
a humble letter, signed by about a dozen students, con¬ 
fessing that they were guilty, expressing their sorrow, 
and promising that they would never commit a like 
offence, I sent a message to the professors, asking them 
to be in their place next morning at prayers, and the 
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stuilontft woro prapaml fi)r to mum when tiicy 

saw thorn all asHcnahlcHi I took out iliu piipor msiit iiiu, 
and road it till I came to the Higiiiiiurus, when I put it 
in my pncdvot, saying, I iuH*epi the iipology and tlie 
jiromise, and luiiihur tlu^ faculty iiur any tUlicr nhall ever 
knew the numoH. m rtaid tlui paHsaage on reiH!ni* 

anco, 2 C.!on vii. I never aiiw the tadlege inert! luoveil 

Fur Bome ye.arn haring was ennHiileraldy Hubdutnl; hut 
it continued in other cudleges which have not hiid iliii 
courage to gmpphi with it, and hm rttiip|Hiiin»il in this 
college once and again, and liiin led to very pidiifiil 
sctnu^s. It has for thi! present diHii|i|Hiiirinh as I retire friun 
the pTOHidency, I trust finally* 

As a happy consetpianco of this act I giiinetl ihti friend¬ 
ship of Ohancollor Ckoeii, who over tiftorwank utooit hy 
me in the Board of Trustaea and hoyoinl it, telling thiiaii 
who opposed my mciasurcB that in opposing mo tticiy 
would have to oppose him. His family Imcmmo deeply 
iuteroHtod in the college, and have \mm our most gener¬ 
ous benefactors. T was gralifiuil when his fiiniily iisked 
me to be a mouriu^r at the funeral uf that miin, one of 
th(3 greatost that New Jttrst^y hiw prethicaHl* 

I may state that this was the first ami liiat caaii in 
whicthi roBolvtsl to carry discipline into a criminal court 
I thought it right to let the collegci know that the crim- 
iual courts coultl intorfere in such a ciise; hut it is hotter 
that the faculty ahould exercise discipliiiti in a piitintiiil 
spirit Another incident may Im given, A compiiny 
msolvcd to ^ smoke a student They entered his rofiiti, 

^ Mr. Coartkial I*iirker mbl to mt, »« w« mi« la tlw miiw rwrii^tt El 
Chancellor QreeiCi funaml, “ When the CiMiiciilbr iiji ili# 

dene© and addiwsed fcho criminal eondemiitd to die, I alwayi Wi thal £ 
had a picfcnr© of the Daj of Judgment/* 
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vigorously puffing out tobacco fumes, hoping thereby to 
sicken him. The faculty sent them home to their fathers 
and mothers. At the close of one of my Bible recitations 
about twenty students remained behind, and asked to 
speak with me, and they spoke feelingly of the pain 
which the dismissal of their companions would give to 
fathers and mothers and grandmothers. I saw at once 
that I had before me, not those who had been engaged in 
the foul deed, but the best students in the class, who had 
been elected as most likely to have an influence over 
me. It occurred to me that I might catch them in the 
trap which they had laid for me. I said to them, Do 
you approve of the deed which has been done ? ” No,” 
they answered heartily. '' But how, ” I asked, “ do you 
propose to stop such acts ? ” They were staggered. I 
saw out of the window two hundred students gathered 
like a thunder-cloud on the campus, threatening rebel¬ 
lion. I said, Gentlemen, go out to these students and 
ask them to pass a resolution condemning the offensive 
practice; ” and I promised that if they did so I would 
ask the faculty to rescind their sentence. I passed by 
the crowd on my way home, and heard a student 
denouncing the abominable deed that had been com¬ 
mitted by the students. The company was divided 
and soon scattered. They had planned on that after¬ 
noon to rise in a body and leave the chapel No one 
rose, and the threatening cloud passed away. 

When these Smeutes took place we were always favored 
with the visits of interviewers from the New York news¬ 
papers. I remember that one day when I was coming 
down from New York, I had a dozen reporters on the 
same train, all bent on carrying back a sensational story 
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founded on some small disturbance which hiul occurroil 
the night before. At one of these times u reporter from 
a reputable journal called on mo for information. 1 toUl 
him that I would give him this, but that ho mu-st jailt- 
lish what I said to him, which he agreed to do, and ao T 
began: “ Whereas a certain newspaper,” naming it, “ hud 
been publishing vile stories against rrinoetuu ('ullegi:, 
evidently written by sub-editors from a rival colhige, tlui 
alumni and students of Princeton are about to form a 
combination in which each member binds lum.sulf never 
to buy a copy of that paper.” The reporter wrote'a 
while, and then put his pen hehind his ear, and said, 
“President, this will never do,” and promised to speak 
to the editor; and in a day or two after the editor wrote 
me, asking me to appoint a reporter from among the 
students, and we were troubled no more from that 
quarter. 

I mention these things in order to give mu an oppetr- 
tunity of explaining that these scenes of di.stuihance, 
which were reported years ago in so exaggerated a fortn, 
almost always rose from our putting down debiusing cus¬ 
toms. I could not in dignity answer the disUu'ted 
reports, and many believed them. We have now, 
happily, put down all these old barbarous cuatom.s, and 
of late years I have no complaint to make of the news¬ 
paper press. It seems inclined to speak good of us 
rather than evil; as to myself, I am sure it pniisos, 
vastly more than they deserve, the efforts I have made 
for the advancement of the college. 

I do not wish to fight old battles over again, but if I 
am to give a correct account of the period, I must mention 
the important historical events. 
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When I bocanio connected with Princeton, the vsecret 
Greek Letter Fraternities had considorahlo power in the 
college. The trustees, years before, had passed a law 
reepuring every entering student to come under a solemn 
obligation to have no connection whatever with any secret 
society. I felt from the beginning that the college was 
in this respect in a very uuhapi)y position, the studentB 
signing a pledge which a number of them knowingly 
violated. On inquiry I discovered that while some of 
the societies did mean to foster pleasant social feelings, 
and to create a taste for oratory, yet their inlluence was 
upon the whole for evil I soon found that the societies 
sought to get the college honors to their members, and 
to su])i)()rt those who were under collc‘.go discipline. I 
felt that as tlu^ lu;ad of the college I must put an end to 
this state of things. 

I was powerfully aidiul, or ratlujr led in carrying this 
out, by the late Dr. Atwater, wlio had more crtulit than 
I in suppressing the secret societies. One courageous 
student sot himself vigorously to oppose the attempt to 
got the college honors for mombore of the fratcjrnitios. 
The didiculty was to got evidence; but certain lodges got 
photograiiis taken of their members. These fell into 
our hands. The olhanlers stood clearly before us. I 
summoned them before the fa(udty. Th(‘,y did not deny 
the charge, and wo sent them home. In a short time 
each sent in a paper in which he promiscMl to give up, 
while in (college, all connection with secret societies. I 
retained these papems for a time to secure that the promise 
should he kept, hut I have shown them to no one. The 
faculty restored the students, who, I believe, k(q)t tluur 
word. Kow the great body o! the students would 
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earnestly oppose the reintroduction of these fraternities 
into our college. Most of the professors in the Ainericaxi 
colleges profess to lament the existence of such societies, 
but have not the courage to suppress them. I am sorry 
to find that of late some eminent men belonging to other 
colleges have been defending these secret organizations. 

One of the greatest evils arising from the Greek letter 
societies is that they tended to lessen the numbers and 
usefulness of our two noble societies,—the Whig and the 
Cliosophic. These form an essential part of our educa¬ 
tional system. They have done as much good as any 
other department of our college teaching. They have 
helped mightily to prepare our young men for the pulpit, 
the bar, and the senate. I- may be permitted to suggest 
that the customs connected with initiation into the Halls 
might be profitably abandoned. I farther think that the 
societies should be so opened that from time bo time 
each should have great public debates open to ladies as 
well as gentlemen. Not till then can we have the 
highest style of popular eloquence. 

I feel a great pride in remembering that I intro¬ 
duced gymnastics into the college. The sentence of my 
inaugural, in which I declared that there should be 
exercises in the colleges to strengthen the bodily frame, 
called forth acclamations so loud that they might have 
carried the roof off the building. Since that time ^m- 
nasties have had an important place under careful super¬ 
intendents, and our students have manfully kept their 
own. From the gymnastic exercises within our walls 
and grounds much good has arisen and no evil. The 
bodily frames of our students have been strengthened, 
and their health sustained by the manly exercises, while 
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IraEitH of mctital agility and sclf-possossion have been 
acciuired, of groat use in preparing young men for the 
active dutioH of life. 

Ihit there may l)c3, there have been, evils arising from 
the jibuHO of competitive games, especially with profes- 
sionals. The applause given may create an enthusiasm 
which should rather be directed to study. Some may 
preder thc3 approving shout of ten thousand spectators on 
the hall-field to the earning of a class honor or a uni¬ 
versity fellowship. The youth who can skilfully throw a 
ball may be more highly esteemed than one of high schol¬ 
arship or character. Your strutting college heroes may 
consist of men who have merely powerful arms and legs. 

It is acIcuowledgiHl that some of our greatest gymnasts 
have luHui as scdiolarly and pious as any members of their 
class. Th(*.ro is no nec-iissary or even usual connection 
betwetui gymnastic*, cnuiiusuce and immorality; but there 
may he some half-dozcm or ten iii each class of a hundred 
whe^ devoUs so much time and mind to the games that 
they ni‘gle(3t their studies, and virtually lose their college 
year. The games may bo accompanied with betting and 
drinking. They may tend in some cases to produce the 
manners of a bully or a jockey rather than of a scholar 
or a cultivated gentleman. The talk of the students in 
the campus may bo more about the nice points of foot¬ 
ball than of literature or science. The style of gaming 
may hecome ])rt)feHHional instead of being promotive of 
health, and tho great body of the students, instead of 
joining in tho ojcercises, may stand by and look idly on, 
others ])laying. 

Tho (piostioii proHses itself upon us, How are we to 
get tho acknowledged good without the accomijanying 
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evils ? ’’ The question is keenly discussed; I hope it 
will continue to be discussed till it is satisfactorily 
settled. Twice have I made the attempt to bring the 
principal Eastern colleges to an agreement. The col¬ 
leges were willing to unite, except one or two, who trade 
I upon their gymnastic eminence to gain students. As 
j these stood out nothing could fee done. But things have 
come to a crisis. Harvard and Yale now profess to see 
the evils that arise from competitive games. Let the 
discussion continue; let it be publicly conducted; let it 
be known what position each college takes; let fathers 
and mothers say what they wish for their sons; let the 
public press speak boldly. The issue within the next 
few years will be that we shall have the good without the 
evil. Meanwhile, let Princeton proclaim that her repu¬ 
tation does not depend on her skill in throwing or kicking 
a ball, but on the scholarship and the virtue of her sons. 

If any one tells me that in a college with hundreds of 
students there is no vice, he is either deceiving himself 
or is endeavoring to deceive others. We acknowledge 
that there are evils in our college, but we do all we can 
to repress them. Of late years there has been very little 
vicious conduct in Princeton College; what exists is 
obliged to hide itself. The great body of the students 
discountenance it, and do not, as they were often tempted 
to do in former years, defend those who may be under 
discipline. 

I hold that in every college the faculty should look 
after, not only the intellectual improvement, but also 
the morals of those committed to their care by parents 
and guardians. I am afraid that both in Europe and 
America all idea of looking after the character of students 
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lias been given up by many of our younger professors. 
Their fooling is, “ I am bound to give instruction in my 
doptirtmont, and to advance the study in all quarters; 
but as to looking after the private character of any 
student, I do not recognize it to be part of my duty, and 
I shrink from it, I dooliue to undertake it. ” I have 
boon very careful not to lot this spirit get abroad among 
our young instructors. Our law enjoins that every pro- 
fossor is bound in duty to watch over the welfare of the 
students, many of whom are far from home. We have a 
tutor or officer in every college building, whose office it is 
to see that those living there conduct themselves properly. 

Wo have abandoned the spy system, and our officers do 
not pwsp in at windows, or through keyholes, — a prac¬ 
tice at which the student would generally contrive to 
outwit his guardian. With us everything is open and 
ahovo hoard. Wo piroceod on the princi^do that the col¬ 
lege stands in, loco parentis. The youth is treated as he 
would bo by a parent We listen patiently to every one 
against whom a suspicion is entertained, or a charge 
brought We dismiss no one without evidence, and 
latterly there is rarely, if ever, a case in which the cul¬ 
prit docs not confess his guilt Our penalties consist in 
sending homo the youth for a shorter or longer time to 
his parents, that they may deal with him. 

For sixteen years I had the somewhat invidious task 
of looking after the morals and discipline of the college. 
Since that time this important work has been committed 
to Dean Murray, who has shown more patience than I 
did in the dischai^e of his duties. Parents may be 
satisfiod when they know that he is looking after the 
best welfare of their sons. 


19 
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I could woop this day, if I did not rostraiu myacdf, 
over some who have fallen when with us. But I am 
able to say that when parents join with us in the exer- 
ci.so of diseipline, it cummonly succeeds in accomplishing 
its end, —tias reformation <tf the offender. Wo have the 
jirivilego and the advantage of a great many of the youths 
S(sut us having bi'cn well trained at licsmo. I am able to 
testify that God has been faithful to his pr(jmi.so, “ Train 
up a child in the way he should go, and when ho is old, 
ho will not depart from it." 

Thoro is a much more pleasant relationship between 
the professors and tho students of late years. It ia a 
much oasiur thing now to govorn tho cidlego. This ia 
especially so since a provisitm haa Ixson made for a con- 
foronce botwoon tho faculty and an ehsetod comniittoo of 
tho students as to judicial cases. I <loulit much whether 
such a monsuro could havolwon raaiio to work beneficially 
in some earlier years, as the stiidonta might have chosen 
representativtss fight with tho faculty. This cemfor- 
ence, long e.iiufeniplaknl hy me, has Wen carried into 
effect hy Doan Murniy, with tho happiest results. 

I believe the moral tone of tlso oollege is, upon tho 
whide, sound at this iTOsent momont Wtely tho 
students, with my consent and appreval, held a inasa- 
mootiiig, and denounced the base men who send them 
ohsceno publications by mail. At tho same meeting 
they voted unanimously for No License in this town, 
and heljKid greatly in carrying this meaaimi in the Wrough. 
I cannot toll how happy I am to tliink that when I give 
up my office in the eollngo, there is not a place for the 
sale of spirituous liquors in all IhinK^ton, 
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rOBIOGKAPHICAL — TWENTY YEAES OF 
PEINCETON {Continued) 

[ the beginning Princeton has been a religious 
[ege, professedly and really. It has given instruc- 
kly on the Bible, and has required attendance at 
daily, and on public worship on the Sabbath. 
S^ers in the chapel are conducted by the president 
essors in their turn, and the preaching by those 
ho are ministers, and very frequently now by 
divines who are invited to visit us. Dean 
conducts public worship with great acceptance 
irtnight. Our Sabbath services of late years are 
d to be tedious by the students. Every Sabbath 
1 at five there is a meeting of the whole college 
3r, and a ten-minutes’ address, which is com- 
iteresting as well as useful, 
is much talk in certain quarters of the impor- 
giving instruction in the English Bible in col¬ 
let me tell those who are recommending this to 
his has always been done in Princeton. We are 
ned, neither professors nor students, of the gospel 
Christ. 

Bring upon my work here I found some difficulty 
ing those who had previously conducted religious 
on to continue to do so, so I undertook the whole 
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work i«yw?lf. For oight yoars I gavo Bihio instruct ion 
weekly to every stmlent. lify wmrso lasted foiir years, 
and in these I carried the students in a gtnieral way 
throiigh tlie lUhle. 

I am not suns that I acted wisely in undertaking all 
this work. At the end of tlie eight years I dividcil the 
work among sisveral «»thcr«, reserving nlwH3's to myself 
an inii>ortant part,—the IhmtnUtueh and the Kpistle to 
the Itomuns,on which the Beniors were n«juir«'d to 
KKsite. Irfittorly I have given up the whidu Bible 
instmetion to 8«vo!i or eight others. Dean Murray gives 
instruction to the Seniors in the doctrisiiil toachiiigs of 
the IJosjstls and the Kpistlea 

The majority of tlie students have always Iswn pro* 
fessors of religion. One year there were two-thinls, and 
this year there are threo-fiWis. I am ahlo to testify tliat 
these studente aa a whole, and with some human inllrm- 
ities, live consistently with tlia profession which they 
make. At this present time wo have three hundred and 
aixty-fivts names on the roll of the Bhiladelphia BiKnety, 
which is the sjxHtial religious asscHdation of the college, 
and whicli has lason the tamtro of the spiritual life among 
us for many years. 

W« have had our times of gracious revival. I remem¬ 
ber one year which liogan with a seawm of great religious 
ajiathy. The mimhar attending our prayor-uieetings was 
very small, — perhaps twenty or thirty. But we had a 
few devoted men, some of whom had corao from another 
college, who prayed as earnestly as ever men preyed, 
saying to God, “ I will not let thee go except Umu 
bless me. * 

One night there was heard in our campus Ute noise 
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company who had been drinking. We summoned 
re the faculty a number of students, whose names 
been called as they were returning to their rooms, 
tad difficulty in making them confess. After deal'- 

•Or more than an hour with one young man,_now 

wyer in high standing,—in which he continued 
dug me off, he burst out: “ President, I can stand 
no longer. I was drinking, and I fear I am getting 
of drink. ” We sent the band home for a time. 

' returned, deploring their conduct. Our act of dis- 
e was blessed by God. The college was moved, 
T betook themselves to prayer. Prayer-meetings 
numerous and earnest. Dozens were converted, and 
ever since continued steadfast in the faith. 

1876 we had a deep religious revival. Meetings 
conference and prayers were held by the students 
T day and every night. Every student, indeed every 
her of the college, felt awed and subdued. It was 
rated that upwards of one hundred were converted, 
ow that the great body of them, if not all, have con- 
id faithful, are leading consistent lives, and are 
y good over wide regions in this land and in others, 
ne occasion some strange fire mingled at times with 
re from off the altar of God. There was a jealousy 
le faculty on the part of a number of the students. 

! of the strangers who came here to address them 
studiously away from the president and professors, 
t should be thought that the work was a scheme of 
jollege authorities; but the few evils that appeared 
overwhelmed and lost sight of in the midst of the 
that was done. When the excitement was some- 
dying down, the students felt the need of the wise 
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counsel of their college instructors, and came to put 
confidence in them. 

In later years the religions interest has not so often 
taken the form of what is called a revival; hut all along 
we have had, every year or two, seasons of deep religious 
earnestness, as in 1870, in 1872, in 1874, in 1882, in 
1886. At the beginning of this year we had such a time 
on the occasion of the visit of Professor Drummond and 
two professors from the University of Edinburgh. At 
these times the meetings for prayer were frequent and 
well attended, and there were short meetings for worship 
conducted by students ^n the college entries, about nine 
at night, to which all students in the entry were invited. 
On these occasions pains were taken to secure that every 
student, especially such as had made no profession of 
religion, was spoken to about the state of his soul. 
It may be said truly that no student has left our college 
without the way of salvation having been made known 
from the pulpit on the Sabbath, by the weekly Bible 
instruction of professors, and by the repeated personal 
appeals of his pious fellow-students. 

In 1877 a convention was held in Louisville for the 
purpose of organizing societies for Christian work in 
every college. One of our professors. Dr. Libbey, was 
induced to become a leader in this movement. He and 
Mr. Wishard, a student of ours engaged as secretary, 
visited a great many of the colleges of the country, and 
succeeded in establishing Christian associations in them. 
These have ever since been the centres of religious life, 
and have great influence in promoting religion in the 
colleges. By means of them the colleges can combine 
to further any good cause. They are in friendly rela- 
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3a. 

.886 two of our students, Mr. Wilder and Mr. 
a, sons of missionaries, being stimulated by resid- 
the summer in Northfield, under Mr. Moody, 
d to visit the colleges in New England, Canada, 
le Middle States, in order to engage students, 
men and young women, to devote themselves to 
rk of the Lord as missionaries in the foreign field, 
iucceeded in getting no fewer than twenty-five 
d to profess their readiness to go where Christ 
require. This is, I believe, a genuine work. At 
:esent time there is a very deep interest, greater 
IS ever been before, in foreign missions among the 
;s of the college and seminary. A meeting for 
is held after the morning service in the chapel, 
d by about thirty persons, all purposing to go 
as missionaries. A year ago the college students 
the funds to pay a missionary, and Mr. Eorman 
3n sent out as the Princeton College missionary to 
Princeton College, during my presidency, has 
it at least three hundred men as ministers, or 
ng for the ministry. I know of at least twenty- 
ssionaries sent out during the same period to the 
field. 

k God, we have had scarcely any avowed infidelity 
us. Not above half a dozen out of our two thou- 
id more students have left us declaring that they 
religious belief. Several of this small number 
ace become decided Christians. The truth which 
in addressed to them here stuck as a barbed arrow 
r hearts, till God gave them relief. One young 
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j goapol, and wlien I saw him last ho was 
0 bccoiuo a missionary. I pray that there 
ko issue in the case of the few who are still 

I have never had any difficulty in dealing 
its on the religious question. I have had 
itholics as well as Protestants of all denom- 
ws, and heathen. I have religiously guarded 
rights of conscience. I have never insisted 
attending a religious service to which he 
isly objected. With scarcely an exception, 
s have attended our daily morning prayers 
d, and also our weekly religious instruction, 
lem to go to their own place of worship on 
li. The E[iiscopalians have a St. Paul’s 
ich wo encourage. It is an interesting fact 
all my proHideucy no one has left the Presby- 
rch while in college to join any other 

traction wo give by lectures and recitations, 
ibject religion to science; but we are equally 
to subject science to religion. We give to 
n independent place, supported by its own 
N'a give to science the things that belong to 
to God the things that are God’s. When a 
3 ory is brought before us, our first inquiry is 
it is consistent with religion, but whether 
[f it is found to be true, on the principle of 
u of Bacon, it will be found that it is con- 
religion, on the principle of the unity of 
do not reject a scientific truth because at 
seems opposed to revelation. We have seen 
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believe that whatever supposed discrepancies may come 
up for a time between science and revealed truth will 
soon disappear, that each will confirm the other, and 
both will tend to promote the glory of God. 

During all this time a careful Providence has been 
watching over us. We have had no fire or flood to 
devastate us. The health of our students has been 
remarkably good. There have scarcely been any deaths 
within our walls. In making this statement I have to 
mention one sad exception. If I did not restrain myself 
I would weep as I think of it. In 1880, seven or eight 
young men were taken away by typhoid fever. I do 
not feel as if I were specially to blame, as the sanitary 
arrangements were not committed to me; but we college 
authorities were so far to blame, and I am afraid that 
we have scarcely made atonement by immediately after, 
at a large expense, making the sanitary condition of 
the college thoroughly satisfactory. For hours, day and 
night, was I employed in visiting the dying, and com¬ 
forting their parents. The thought of these weeks is the 
most painful remembrance of my Princeton lifa 

I am led, this day, to look back on my past life in 
Princeton. 1 believe I can say truly that I have coveted 
no man’s silver or gold. The little I have laid up for 
old age I owe to a revered father who cultivated the 

by natural selection, or, indeed, evolution at all, be true, the Scriptures 
are false. McCosh tells us that he saw that this was the certain way to 
make the students unbelievers ; he therefore not only gave a check to this 
dangerous preaching, but preached an opposite doctrine. With him began 
the inevitable compromise, and in spite of mutterings against him as a 
Darwinian, he carried the day. . . . Other divines of strong sense in other 
parts of the country began to take similar ground—namely, that men 
could be Christians and at the same time believe in the Darwinian 
theory.” 
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land in Scotland, and to a beloved son, whose remains I 
have laid in your graveyard, expecting at no distant day 
to have my own laid beside them. I owe no man any¬ 
thing, but love to all men, gratitude for the favors 
bestowed on me, — far greater than any I have bestowed 
on others. I trust I have lived for a higher end than 
riches, or power, or fame. For sixteen years I was a 
laborious minister of the gospel, having in one of the 
churches I served upwards of one thousand four hundred 
communicants. For the last thirty-five years I have been 
instructing young men, and in Princeton have commonly 
had each year two hundred young men studying philos¬ 
ophy under me. For all this I have to give account 
to G-od. 

I trust I have not been unmindful of the injunction to 
be ** given to hospitality. ” My income, happily we may 
suppose, did not admit of my giving extravagant enter¬ 
tainments; but when college duties did not prevent, I 
often asked the fathers and mothers of students — quite 
as frequently the poor as the rich — to come to my 
house, and in this way I became acquainted with the 
families of many of the young men. From time to time 
I had class-receptions, in which the students were 
brought into closer relationship with one another, with 
my family, and the people of the town. I sought to give 
every student an entertainment in my house once a year. 
By these means I have endeavored in a small way to 
make college life less monastic and exclusive, and to 
cherish pleasant social feelings. In this respect, and in 
every respect, I have been aided by Mrs. McCosh, pro¬ 
vided to be my comfort, and who is appreciated by the 
students as being their friend in health and in sickness. 
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tlnnr l«»y, fledr IieaiTi liviuhltng with anxiety, while the 
y«iiit!i i“i WMiideiiiig lit what in to happen. I have been 
Inihh* f-o'iy laair to have rulla iimdt^ upon me. It is a 
sii’4lei' II ling how le-r non induing, and in ho pleased 
whvu I rail rupuri fiiviiriddy. It is ii at.udent waiting on 
nil* til rMiiiiiili iiliiiiii hiH HtudieH or his fmaneial diili- 
riiliiioi, ill link me to Imlp hilti to get ii eertiiin position, 
or to tel! lint <*f tilts deiitlt of ft fiithifr or sister. I was 
iipviir iliMltirhitil hf «iicdi vi\\h\ I ofhui giitlmraa a coii- 
iiidig'iilde iiiiiuiiiii «»f kiiowdedge from them. Tim callers 
iiio haig, or iiiiiioyed me hy improper 
rpgii»-4^i. ^ I hiivii found, when I was following some 

timl liful run aground, that I was 
iidiiivril hy II filmleiit €«imiiig in to divert my thoughts, 
iiiid I t'i’fitriie*! to my itmliea to ftml the difficulties gone. 
I itijiiiniil wliiiti I found any ymiiig man advancing 
ill Iiii iltiilitti, piiriimiliirly wlitin he was eagerly pursu¬ 
ing high Itnincli. I confess that I scarcely know 
wlitl til do With itiyiilf after I am sepamted from these 
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interesting associations and employments on whicli so 
much of my happiness has depended these many years. 

For the last thirty-five years my intercourse has been 
chiefly with young men. My heart has been in my 
work, and I have delighted to lecture to them, to listen 
to the questions they put to me when they were per¬ 
plexed about some of the deeper problems of philosophy 
or religion. Two circumstances so far help to reconcile 
me to the position I have now to take. The first, that 
I am to be succeeded by one in whom I have thorough 
confidence that he will carry on the work which has been 
begun; no, but that he will carry on a work of his own. 
Possessed of the highest intellectual powers, he will 
devote them all to the good of this college. With un¬ 
rivalled dialectic skill he will ever be ready to defend 
the truth. I am not sure that we have in this country 
at this moment a more powerful defender of the faith. 
Carrying at his side a sharp two-edged sword, he uses it 
only against error. I can leave with confidence these 
young men to his care, believing that he will watch 
carefully over their training in knowledge, in morals, 
and in religion. I am particularly happy when I think 
that philosophy, and this of a high order, and favoring 
religion, is safe in his hands, and will be handed down 
by him to the generation following. I feel that I will 
have to say, '' What have I done now in comparison of 
you 1 Is not the gleaning of the grapes of Ephraim better 
than the vintage of Abiezer ? ” 

Secondly, I am pleased to find that I have still some 
place in this college. I should like to bring forth some 
“ fruit in old age. ” My life has had two sides, — one 
employed in thinking, and the other in action; and I 
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nil tliii of tliti iiarrativa It in true m was 

iiiiitl lit tlip lliiii till! preniilfni liiid examined the 

lAiiinm* iiiMtiiiitiiiiiM nf li^anung in iludr practical 
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tliiii hi^ know t!ie liuimiii mind pndoundly, that 
lii^ It riiiit iiiiiivi! i4iigiiciiy. Htnv trno tliis was 

ill filiiiwji !*y lilt! iiiifiiiioi4 of ihn triiHtiiofi, in which they 
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effective arrangement have revolutionized the appearance 
of the campus; for a very considerable increase in the 
number of students, whose religious life-and moral tone 
and manly character have been objects of earnest solici¬ 
tude, as well as their intellectual training. ” But after 
all these results were not due alone to Dr. McCosh's 
experience and technical training; paramount to that, if 
not superior to it, was the hold he had on the country at 
large by reason of that remarkable personality to which 
reference has been made, and through this public reputa¬ 
tion upon the students who came under him. Being the 
great virile, intense man he was, he was also a great 
citizen; as such he commanded the hearty support of his 
nearest associates, attracted the attention of those further 
away in order to win their confidence, and thus widened 
his circles of influence until there were few intelligent 
Americans who did not know about him and appreciate 
his efforts. No youth felt that he was venturing on 
unknown seas when he came to Princeton. 

This eminent citizenship was supplemented by a 
family life singular in its strength and harmony. No 
public man ever owed more to the support of his home 
surroundings. Himself an absorbed thinker and a bold 
polemic, it was natural that he should be indifferent to 
the little cares of daily life and unconscious of the sore¬ 
ness felt by his antagonists. But throughout his career 
he was strengthened and supplemented by a wife who 
thoroughly understood the value of tact and considera¬ 
tion, who perfectly realized the proportions of income 
and expenditure in the material and social markets of 
the world, and who, animated by devotion and Christian 
fortitude, thought no pains too great to be taken in the 
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spliexes of hospitality, charity, and personal attention for 
those who touched the McCosh household either in its 
private or its public relations. The president’s house 
was the social centre of the college and the community. 
Its appointments avoided the extremes of parsimony and 
luxury, so that men, women, and young people of every 
rank were receptive to the influences of its geniality and 
comfortable simplicity, without any sense of either lack 
or superfluity. A wholesome prudence and economy kept 
the head of the household free from any feeling of being 
hampered and without harassing anxiety for the future. 
There is no human perfection; but such matters were so 
nicely adjusted in that home that the freest play for 
personal activity was left to every member of it, and 
from this Dr. McCosh profited in his educational and 
ecclesiastical avocations to a degree which cannot be 
overstated. The Isabella McCosh Infirmary, a solid, 
commodious structure erected and equipped for the most 
part by those who had been the beneficiaries in some 
form of Mrs. McCosh’s bounty in the way of kindness 
received, testifies to the gratitude of the subscribers and 
to the nature of Mrs. McCosh’s personal labors among the 
students. The eldest son, Alexander Guthrie McCosh, 
a successful merchant of great integrity, a man of ex¬ 
cellent parts and pleasing address, a tender son and a 
Christian gentleman, dying untimely, left his earnings 
to his parents, and by increasing their fortune increased 
their beneficence. His name will continue to live in the 
handsome prize, founded by his parents, of which Dr. 
McCosh has made mention. The other son and two 
daughters survive. They were one and all equally help¬ 
ful in their way, — the eldest daughter having been for 
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cqiial (‘.arc was given. Men familiar with other institu¬ 
tions and with education in both continents, si)ecialists 
of oniinenco and trained teachers were sought with as¬ 
siduity to fill vacancies, but when found they were not 
ncicessarily chosen; one final test was imposed by Dr. 
McCosh in his own mind, that they should be likely 
to aecpiire enthusiasm and to develop loyalty for those 
things for which Princeton stood. Perfectly aware that 
system was nothing without men to work it, he used the 
faculty meeting as a forum for the discussion of educa¬ 
tional questions, reducing its judiciary function to a 
mininnim. It became therefore a means of unifying the 
sentimetits and methods of the instructors, of inspiring 
them with a feeling of co-operation, and above all else 
of giving them an opening for the enforcement upon the 
prc3Hideut of the o])inions they derived from their own 
expcudmice. The procedure of the college was thus the 
oxi)reHsion of a co-operation between the president and 
profosBOTH, in which each had a full constructive share. 

Dr, McCosh has clearly explained his attitude toward 
the Btudemts, his theory and practice of discipline, his 
method of rooting up evil practices in the college world. 
He not only realized that boys and young men would 
soon be men doing the world’s work, he appreciated 
that the collage was composed of its units and would be 
the rcHultant of the forces thus put into it. " A college 
clepends, he once said, “ not on its president or trustees 
or professors, but on the character of the students and 
the homes they come from. If these change, nothing can 
stop the college changing.” Every student therefore 
was to him a personality. He might not know the 
name nor recall the face of a young man, but there is 
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no instance of his having mistaken any stranger for a 
Princetonian, and every member of the college was his 
‘'boy.” Walking and talking, he yet found time for 
greetings to right and left of him as he passed through 
the college field. He was never too busy to pause and 
exchange a few friendly words with the youngest fresh¬ 
man, and as he has told the reader he was literally never 
too absorbed to stop and listen to any tale of injustice, 
indignation, repentance, sorrow, or happy confidence. 
He was proud to declare that no man ever entered or 
left the college without a personal interview with him. 
This was bound in the long run to have its effect. There 
was always a nucleus of loyal, ardent men among the 
undergraduates, but around it there was clustered in the 
opening years of his administration a mass of critical, 
dissatisfied, lawless students, wishing themselves else¬ 
where, ready for disorder, untrue to the best traditions 
of the place and to themselves. This spirit only passed 
as the improvement in the organization and work of the 
institution became evident, as the paternal character of 
severe discipline was understood, and as the fearless 
march of president and professors toward a lofty, invigor¬ 
ating, democratic university life became impressive. 
Then at last the Princeton youth became a pattern of 
loyalty, an enthusiast for the college which in lifting 
itself was lifting him. Idleness banished, work well 
regulated, sport substituted as far as possible for vice, 
the moral responsibility quickened by a strong, simple 
faith, —such was Dr. McCosh’s theory of the process in 
which college students with all their imperfections were 
to be fitted to lead the life of their respective communi¬ 
ties to higher things. 
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As time went on and the callow graduates became 
experienced men, they developed an indescribable fervor 
of personal affection for their former guide and counsel¬ 
lor. They recalled how he had stimulated their think¬ 
ing, checked their follies, built up their habits, fostered 
their independence and respected their personality, and 
were both humbled and grateful. The scenes at com¬ 
mencement time when the '' old boys ” came back and, 
announcing their names, grasped the '' Doctor’s ” hand 
and gazed into the " Doctor’s ” eye, were scenes of sober 
gladness which were profoundly significant of a great 
educational work. Oftentimes Dr. McCosh was the man 
of granite, severe and commanding in his class-room, 
fearless to enter and quell any riotous demonstration, 
physically impressive and sometimes stentorian in his 
tones. But every true heart recognized another in him, 
and on that point the young are not in the long run to 
be deceived. At times too he discovered the strong vein 
of sentiment which was in his nature. His sighs over a 
young man hardened in vice were those of a father, and 
tears of joy sprang unbidden to his eyes on the return of 
a prodigal. His emotions were easily reached by a tale 
of suffering, and no good student left Princeton for lack 
of means, if the president knew him to be laborious and 
self-denying; none but the recipients of his bounty were 
ever aware of his acts of kindness unless it were those 
generous friends to whom he appealed when the demand 
was beyond his own means, and who desired him to be 
the almoners of their bounty. 

Dr. McCosh has spoken of his fondness for nature. 
It is essential to the understanding of his character and 
work that his creative imagination should be justly esti- 
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identical." The explanation of Dr. McCosh’s passion for 
nature was that out of its elements he could construct his 
imaginings without fear of using deceptive or base mate¬ 
rial. Eeposing in the world of beauty with perfect confi¬ 
dence, he gave free course to that association of ideas and 
that kaleidoscopic rearrangement of her suggestions which 
is the best repose. It was curious that at the age of 
seventy-two ho should have caught hay fever, an irritat¬ 
ing annoyance from which he never escaped, and that 
in consequence he should have been compelled to spend 
a certain period every year among the northern hills of 
New Hampshire. This constant association with their 
charms ended in utterly captivating him, and the weeks 
he spent at Hrauconia or at Jefferson were among the 
most delightful of his life. 

"While Dr. McOosh was primarily a thinker and 
teacher, and while his force was thrown into educational 
questions such as the retention of Greek for the bachelor’s 
degree, the question of elective studies or the system 
of rxniversity development, yet he never forgot that he 
was an ordained clergyman. His plea for Greek was 
partly based on its necessity in preparing candidates for 
a learned ministry. Though in no sense an ecclesiastic, 
yet ho was profoundly interested in his own denomina¬ 
tion and in the question of church unity among Protes¬ 
tants. This he felt could be accomplished only by 
federation, never by amalgamation. Presbyterian union 
in particular lay near his heart. The idea of some alli¬ 
ance between the various churches of Presbyterian polity 
throughout the world seems to have occurred to many 
persons simultaneously. Dr. McCosh was one of them, 
and for twenty years ho labored earnestly in the cause. 
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appointed that as time went on its work did not arouse 
greater interest nor accomplish the ends for which he 
had hoped, but he died in the conviction that its loose 
federation would grow stronger and stronger, resulting 
eventually in the organic unity of all Presbyterians. 

One of the burning questions in the fellowship of 
the General Assembly during the latter years of Dr. 
McCosh’s life concerned the revision of the Westminster 
standards. In this he had an intense interest and he 
carefully prepared for the Presbytery of New Brunswick, 
to which he belonged, the following statement, which 
needs no comment: 

Ever since I became a teacher of the science of mind I 
have given more attention to philosophy than theology. 
In doing this, I have been able to serve religion more 
effectively than by any other course which I could take. 
My philosophy is realistic, being an exposition of the 
facts of our nature, and being so, it must be favorable to 
the Scriptures, which reveal to us what we are, as no 
other work has done. But I have been watching all 
along the signs of the times, and feel it to be honest to 
make known my views in every crisis of opinion in the 
Church. Hitherto I have not favored a revision of our 
standards, but the time has come when we must face the 
question which is now being put in the Presbyterian 
churches all over the world. I know there is some risk 
in stirring up the inquiry, but there is more danger in 
trying to ignore or suppress it, which, in fact, cannot 
now be done. Our students, our young men generally, 
and our laity are raising the question, and it is the plain 
duty of the Church to face it boldly and to guide the 
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movement in the right direction. There are some pas¬ 
sages in the Confession of Faith and in the Larger Cate¬ 
chism of which it may be doubted whether they are 
founded on the Word of God, and which are offensive in 
their expression. Farther, there is a want of clear and 
prominent utterance, such as we have in the Scriptures, 
of the love of God as shown in the redemption of Christ, 
which is sufficient for all men, and in the free and hon¬ 
est offer of salvation to all men, non-elect as well as 
elect. For the last thirty-nine years of my life my 
intercourse has been chiefly with young men, who are apt 
to open their hearts to me as knowing that I sympathize 
with them. Most of our young men have not paid much 
attention to the Confession, but they will now do so, 
and as they do so, they will find certain passages knotty, 
crabbed, and hard to digest. I do fear that some of 
our best young men who meant to become ministers, 
may be allured away to other professions, and that those 
who go on to preach the gospel will find themselves 
annoyed and hindered by unwarranted expressions star¬ 
ing them in the face. In these circumstances, I am of 
opinion that the Church should, as speedily as possible, 
leave out a few obnoxious passages not at all needful to 
the completeness of the expression of the system of 
doctrine, and put in the very front a full declaration of 
God's love to men and a free offer of salvation. This 
being done for the present, the Church should hold itself 
ready to meet the wants of the years and ages as they 
roll on. I am not sure whether the present terms of 
subscription to the standards will be sufficient in the 
distant or even in the near future. Some of our younger 
men are saying, ‘‘ Nobody believes all the Confession, 
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iy rejects some parts, I may reject what dis- 
me. ” At this present time we get more than 
r erudition from Germany, but also more than 
of our heresies. Our Confession meets the 
of the seventeenth, but not the more insidious 
the nineteenth century. The Church has now 
lat it has professors in our seminaries equal in 
: to those in Germany. Ever since the Eeforma- 
3 Church has been amending its Confession. I 
that I should like to have in the Presbyterian 
a shorter and simpler creed than the Westminster 
on. At the same time our creed, be it shorter, 
longer, must contain the saving truths embraced 
onsensus of the churches. I believe that in the 
/hich we have now entered, the Church will have 
;e in a fight for “ the faith once delivered to the 
I hold that the Presbyterian Church is quite 
hat work. I deny, as is charged, that the great 
its ministers are Arminian or half-Arminian. 
that Charles Hodge or Alexander Hodge has 
I from the Confession of Faith. They may differ 
1 in the aspect they present and the phrases they 
b the truths are the same as those of the old 
theology. 

nnection with his firm convictions as to unity 
5sential for successful effort in Christian work, 
jOsh often contemplated the possibility of union 
ill the Protestant denominations. In the main he 
encouraged, so immovable seemed the obstacles 
ine, practice, and feeling which separate them. 
:e was one tenet sacred to all which he felt might 
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be used to spur them to harmony of action, the binding 
force of the command " to preach the gospel to every 
creature. ” Since this cannot be done without combined 
action, and since there is no immediate prospect of all 
the churches becoming one at present, it should be done, 
he reiterated in public and in private to the very close 
of his life, by a denominational federation. His plan 
was as follows: 

rirst, in following out these views there should be 
such an understanding and co-operation among denomi¬ 
nations as to secure that the gospel be preached in every 
country and all over every country. The eyes of every 
church should be over the whole world of human beings 
to see that in every country the glad tidings of salvation 
be proclaimed. The increase of post-office facilities, of 
travelling, of telegraphs, should make this easier than in 
any previous age in the history of the world. We have 
no right to keep to ourselves and to keep back from 
others the gracious announcement that the Son of God 
hath left the bosom of the Eather and come into the 
world to save sinners. If there be any nation or region 
which has not heard the joyful sound, it is the impera¬ 
tive duty of every church to see that the message be pro¬ 
claimed there, and join with other evangelical churches 
for that end. 

Secondly, every minister may have a district allotted 
to him. It is on this that I most fondly dwell. This 
district should if possible, be immediately round his 
place of worship. I have often been extremely dis¬ 
gusted at seeing, in the old country and in this, a con¬ 
gregation fed with the richest truth from Sabbath to 
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Sabbath, in the midst of a district where the people 
were miserably degraded, while yet nothing was done for 
them. Where a minister cannot have a district close to 
his church, let him have one in a convenient position. 
The minister is to feel that he has an oversight of that 
district, and to make himself responsible that every one 
has a Saviour proclaimed to him. The minister should 
labor in that district and should make his own people 
interested, especially in its young and in its poor; he 
must welcome every one who comes into his district to 
do good. Sometimes this mixed work may tend to pro¬ 
duce a little confusion and altercation, but things will 
soon settle themselves when there is anything of the 
spirit of Christ, and the district may need all the 
laborers. 

It is clear that the parochial plan cannot be estab¬ 
lished exclusively where the congregational plan has 
preoccupied the ground, but let the congregations every¬ 
where combine so much of the parochial system as that 
each have a district allotted to it. In this district the 
minister should labor and take with him into it all the 
members of his congregation who are willing to work m 
Christ’s cause, to visit the sick, to setup Sabbath schools, 
and to assist all who need spiritual help. These selected 
districts scattered all over the land may come to embrace 
all the spiritually destitute districts, and to spread 
gospel agents over every district, all over the land. 

It is by some such method that I expect the gospel to 

be preached to every creature. 

I may be permitted to state that as a parochial min¬ 
ister in Scotland I took advantage of both methods, 
congregational and the parochial My colleague an 
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had upwards of fourteen hundred members in our church 
to whom we preached the gospel, and we were able to look 
after every individual, male and female, old and young, 
in the district. The consequence was that in a parish of 
six or eight th'ousand inhabitants there were not a dozen 
who did not go to the house of God more or less fre¬ 
quently. I confess I should like to see this system 
spread over the whole of this country. Working on this 
method, every degraded district would come to have its 
agents, male and female, working in it. In this way the 
whole land might be covered with agents working for 
Christ. The wealthier and more moral and Christian 
districts might be left to provide ministers for them¬ 
selves, and the more degraded districts have evangelical 
agents j)rovided for them. It is in this way I confess I 
expect to have the whole land covered with gospel mes¬ 
sengers, so a degraded one may feel that he has a Chris¬ 
tian friend to whom he can apply in time of need. 

It is a plan which can be adopted by any church with¬ 
out the breach of any denominational principle. Instead 
of a grand church union being adopted first and then 
evangelistic work following, it will be by the church 
work that church union is produced. 

It might easily be supposed that a man between the 
ages of fifty-seven and seventy-two would have exhausted 
all his energies in the various activities of a college- 
presidency, of authorship, of teaching and of leadership 
in church discxissions. But it would be a serious omis¬ 
sion in the record of Dr. McCosh*s American life to pass 
by the activities of his citizenship. As one of his most 
famous pupils said in a beautiful prose threnody delivered 
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after his instructor’s death, the Doctor was horn an 
American and a Princetonian. When once he had 
decided to accept the presidency of Princeton he accepted 
along with it the position of leadership in patriotism. 
Always mindful of his origin and passionately devoted 
to the land of his birth, he was nevertheless naturalized 
at the earliest moment, and taking a warm, intelligent 
interest in American politics, performed with scrupulous 
fidelity the duties of his citizenship. In particular he 
always kept his hand on the local interests of Princeton, 
exerting his influence for the choice of good men to office, 
securing wise legislation and restraining the little tem¬ 
pests sometimes awakened by the conflicting interests of 
town and college. Temperance legislation was his special 
care, as the saloon was his horror. In the interest of 
sobriety among his students he used every force to check 
and regulate the sale of intoxicating drink among the 
whole community, shunning no antagonisms, sparing no 
foe, using every weapon for the attainment of an end 
paramount to all others in importance. He was there¬ 
fore a personage to be reckoned with in local politics, 
and as such took no pains to withdraw himself from the 
profane touch. 

As is well known, the presidents of our leading col¬ 
leges are summoned repeatedly by the newspapers to help 
in forming public opinion through the expression of their 
own views. From this Dr. McCosh never shrank; he 
took care to get the best information, to weigh it care¬ 
fully and to state his conclusions clearly. And in this 
he was able so completely to assume the American stand¬ 
point that he never aroused native jealousy; for the most 
part it was entirely forgotten that he was not bom in 

17 
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the age of seventy-seven the President of Princeton 
College found himself still in the full enjoyment of 
all his powers, his intellectual force not diminished, 
and his physical strength still sufficient to meet all his 
demands upon it. The institution to which he had so 
long been devoted was prospering as never before, the 
numbers of its teachers and pupils were steadily in¬ 
creasing, the work done by its scholars and writers was 
improving and commanding attention, the loyalty and 
enthusiasm of the corporation and alumni was only 
equalled by that of the undergraduates. Dr. McCosh 
himself felt no need of repose; his armor was neither 
heavy nor galling; the stately home he occupied and the 
honors with which every year met him in his high social 
station were constant reminders of the distinction he 
had attained, — yet with iron will he determined to 
forego his hard-earned rewards, to resign his place and 
its emoluments completely and unreservedly. He feared 
lest the infirmities of old age might gradually cloud his 
judgment, lest the advancement of Princeton might thus 
suffer a check, lest the dignity and influence of a long 
life might be impaired by feebleness at its close. Look- 
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iii itii riillmr titan in any fulfilment It 

ilifipliijM eili^iiiive rending iiiid fiiwdiiiilciWH ii iiiethod by 
%%diirli lln^ %%*riter*K {ihih^mipliy rniiltl he iiaed in a ccm- 
filfiielivr r!iri*tiiiii etliir. ; but lasytiiid iliia, m might be 
I'ii iii*t g«i* 

Hr, Met**»ftlihi liiai |uddie iippeiiraii«’<t of iiot.e waa at 
tliw liitoriitiiituiiil C'i»iigr<w4 tif Kdiiriiliim ludd in ronnee* 
willi WiirtTa C’tihiiitbiitii KxjHi.Nitiuii ni iliirago 
ill July, Hiiii <if the tiunithfr^ of thiii liody Ima 

wtillosi lliiti til Ihf^ iiiiiiii ht! wan the iiiimt noted figiirti 
*4 llii* III ijiitif of fii» ttXiftUllll ago llli ©X- 

IHliiled iiiit*di of hill iiiitivii vigiir mid iitlriiitiii»» wliim 
f'sillrii «*ii pnoiti!i% tliii itiinily, elieeking the 

♦♦rreiilrie, iiiitl |iroiiiotiiig wimi diwutiiiioii. Hii own 
rtuilrilmlitiii w*w ii piijittr on Wliiifc Plac*ii it 

nhimM ill iliihiifipliy I wliicdi ii printed in the 

of tiif^ rmigrim Tim tniiiiy fiiiiitnw itieii pTO«- 
ibdigfilod ill liefiiniiieti to iiielifi hrilliiint old 

»ii4 rordiitily paid tlmir hoiitiw to the 
|iiiibt!i«j4ior who Hi idgltty4wti wiw licit only a NiMor in 
lull like nil Ajtii in hittle. IHiriiig this 
|ffiifiiity Hr. Iieiiltli wiii itill vigoroiw; thcnigh 

tiy Ilia friifitdi and piipili in this gwiit weatem 
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riHiit«l» lit' iiM iiiri^ii%‘riiii»iir« iiml in tlm viHilfi 

wliirli !i<’ al4i' !»^ iiiak«* lh‘* l4ir li«‘ 

iiii iiiliir.n*! -tlul'-iil, 11 ;^ t4 5* * mw 

Wt'Tii r!<'a! la a|»| i> !i. n 4 a i !'a- ;’! 4 :f*- 

riilin* hC -aM !i an r.li'la.nai ni jIn liiii^' i.iai |4a4a«‘^ aial 

n’tiiriHii If li alttni-Liu! sa-.r^n En iii%r inni. f |wtii 

lllii lililni liana Wa 4 Hi,.-I Eri. 41 ^ 14 . 

Vil'liiifl af lha ;»j4an4*4 aiai 4 II Ana’ll ill liull 

'i a, ii.niiiy aa l-a ilia liiaraioiai -1 * I ifn 

iitiiiiiriiliiiii4 ml i‘k'4'iaii. aiiA mi alniliii;* -an 1 iL-*l lEa 

iiiitl lia .‘4ii»ij|4 N-aiinl llm u^4*^ t4 Ii5a«^ttnir;h ii<i 

Ahll'i'i iliilia’'!! Italy lEa * * aS .|l 

Ilf tiLi Im.l |i4ilili 4in4 uafk, mitli tlia aanilr iin! titla 

” tliilnaiijiliv «4 Itajilifj : >lt<nil4 it Im fii\afi#Nl iij Ainar* 

iimf” Till* ill!rrr»i|nilivr titlr^ tin* j*aiii}'ll|ala %%!ilMi 
itilirk llm vhiip %»f l>r, ATtrmmf iii4 a wisli^r iiia 
highly aigiiifimtiiL IT* Innl hrrii 11 j«ilniiiia, m lw*iii 

rtJiiiriiVin’nii!i<4, n ** «!a!ajt4i'r " llif^mgliaiii tip* y*nifi uf 
hin vigiir, iiiiil !ia rinitiiiiiial nti in ihw mni, 

I1ia ralafiral jail lif I Ir. Alrl *i»:n|i*i4 inglifnili l»irlli«|iiy 

Wllfl il lirllgh^Tll liarjiMiiifi iuijI liWiikrfls-J ’ijimiA 

jillhlif aliHWtjig iii4 il liiti |i«iir fitrnna maiii l|i«t 

liivn Ilf Ilia riHWi»rh«*rw iiiisl |iiij4lfi, lliil it ttaia ii*#l n 

|nih!ir iiihiir, Iii Ihn iiinfniip,# |*ff>-i4a|if l*«t!a|| %%i4i f}p» 

flilillty tif lll«' f*nl1pgr rilllml ill II |wt4y fa tliail in||« 

griililliitiniia Tlii’V iitfiiacl milh ihniii 11 IntnJ| iraw 
Ilf i41vi»r fiitil II Umitifiilly liiniafnial mul illmiaiintnl mh 
flriiHH nil |iiiraliiii*nit llirir «| |.*|m 4 i 41 

fttgiirilititil nijirniaJiiii lli«nr ailtrJis* litiii iil iniviina l-ian fipi 
cci-liihwtna ill II gr**wt wuik, T!pii niim* n i|p|rg4liaii 
saiitiiig tint iiiir liiiiiilnal nntl iiflmt «4 lin i^lm 

wtiru ill vmhmii Aumkm iifllaga»i mul 
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universities. They too brought a similar tribute, a mas¬ 
sive silver pitcher, with an inscription taken from Aris¬ 
tophanes’ Clouds. ” ^ Such an experience has been en¬ 
joyed by few teachers; among those represented were men 
of note in many lines, and a few who had gone far from 
some of their teacher’s fundamental positions. But each 
and all felt that Dr. McCosh’s receptivity for new ideas, 
if only they were good, was the most remarkable quality 
of a man whom they knew to be busy at eighty incorpor¬ 
ating some of the latest results of German research in a 
new edition of his Psychology. Accordingly this charac¬ 
teristic had been selected by their committee as the point 
to be emphasized and on that account was chosen the Greek 
inscription engraved on their gift. The third event of 
the day was the presentation of a beautiful silver cup by 
representatives from the Princeton Club of New York, 
the associated alumni living in and near that city. 
As may be imagined, the recipient of all these testi¬ 
monials was deeply moved. 

It was with great satisfaction that among those who 


1 y^voiro Sri Tpo-^Kcov 

is $a6b rrjs ^KikIus 
V(£( or4poLS r^v <p{t<Tiv — 
rod TTpdyfJLaa-iv 

Kal (ro<piap irracTKei, Arist. Clouds, L 511. 

These lines may be rendered, — 

Prosperity attend him, since while passing on 
Into the vale of man's decline 
He yet with newer learning's tint 
His mind imbues 
And wisdom cultivates. 

The context is ironical, but the passage loses nothing of its force be¬ 
cause of that. 
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witi pleasant smiles. And yet for all that, he felt the 
burden of tlie body. IRixplaining his point of view he 
reasoned, liko the j>hilosophor he was, “ that the ordinary 
happiness and cotuforfc of mankind proceeds from two 
sources; first and largely, from healthy sensations which 
we feel; secondly, from the gratilication of the appetences, 
natural anti accpuirod. Ihit old age is apt to he deprived 
of hoth of these. Ilculth with its springs of felicity is 
giving wny to irk-Honiotioss and pains. Specially our 
appetences cannot he gratified. We try to exert our¬ 
selves in OUT pleasures, wo find that we cannot do so. ” 
But from first t(j last there was no q[uerulousness; even 
toward tlio close of life his sense of humor came to the 
rescue at t;he moat trying times. To one who assisted 
him in a moment of pdiysical exhaustion, and who bore 
only witli great exertion one share of the weight of his 
massive frame, ho turncul with a deprecating smile and 
the exclamation in broad Scotch, “ Hoch, mon, ye had 
an awfu' tussle. ” 

From hi mo to time throughout the last three years of 
his life Dr. MeOosh jotted down the reminiscences which 
have furnished the ftmndation of this volume. The 
occupation gave him some pleasure, but on the whole 
his feelings were thoso of regret, in fact at the close he 
was sorry that ho had ever entered on the task, although 
he was xin willing to destroy a syllable of what he had 
written. The reason for this frame of mind is one which 
displays Ixis character in the strongest light — he had 
been led to a stem self-examination, and the results were 
not to his liking. Ho wrote with unflinching severity a 
condemnation of his own faults which would have moved 
the bitterest critic, if such there ever were, analyzing 
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wlio had weathered the storms of doubt. But whatever 
thLOughts arose, one was central, here was a great man 
who, having weighed the inexorable queries of whence, 
and what, and whither, was leaving the shores of life 
and passing confidently beyond the gateway into eternity, 
calling with undying conviction even as his tones grew 
fainter: God is real, His universe is real, man is not left 
without a guide in the world. 

He was fitly buried with stately academic ceremonial; 
throngs of men, high and lowly, listened to the eulogiums 
pronounced over him \ the press of this and other coun¬ 
tries paid becoming tributes to his memory. In his death 
as in his life there was a note of triumph. Whatever esti¬ 
mate the future may put upon his contributions to the 
history of thought, he will have an imperishable monu¬ 
ment of substantial dimensions in what he accomplished 
as philosopher, teacher, and man for the age in which 
he lived. 

One of his eminent pupils has paid him this just and 
loving tribute: — 

Young to the end, tlnough sympathy with youth. 

Gray man of learning I champion of truth 1 
Bhect in rugged speech, alert in mind. 

He felt his Mnship with all human kind, 

And never feared to trace development 
Of high from low — assured and full content 
That man paid homage to the Mind above. 

Uplifted by the « Royal Law of Love.” 

The laws of nature that he loved to trace 
Have worked, at last, to veil from us his face; 

The dear old elms and ivy-covered walls 
Wfil miss his presence, and the stately halls 
His trumpet-voice; while in their joys 
Sorrow will shadow those he called “ my boys.” 

Robert Bridges* 
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of, 168; his “Examination of J. S. 
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